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"Lucia  Was  Here"  is  the  tag  attached  to  the  lead  article  in  the  travel  section  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  every  Saturday. 

It's  true.  Travel  Editor  Lucia  Lewis  gives  Daily  News  readers  only  what  she  has  checked 
out  in  person. 

And  that's  plenty.  Enough  to  make  Daily  News  travel  pages  the  most  reliable,  the  most 
helpful  and  the  most  stimulating  in  the  world  of  vacation  attractions. 

Miss  Lewis  is  an  expert  on  the  mechanics  of  every  mode  of  travel.  She  is  a  tireless  tripper, 
a  daripg  explorer.  Her  painstaking  attention  to  details  gives  a  practical  flavor  to  her  advice. 

This  realistic  approach  is  coupled  with  vivid  imagery  and  romantic  appeal.  Lucia's  efferves¬ 
cent  delight  in  new  places  and  new  ideas  is  contagious  and  many  a  holiday  spot  has  been  over¬ 
run  because  of  her. 

Five  times  she  has  received  the  Mark  Twain  Award,  one  of  the  highest  honors  conferred 
upon  travel  writers. 

Wanderlusting  Chicagoans,  will  buy  a  ticket  most  anywhere  if  Lucia  was  there. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

MARSHALL  FIELD  JR..  PUBLISHER 
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UNMATCHED  IN  PERFORMANCE 


THE  FIRST  FULLY  AUTOMATIC  PLATE 
CASTING  AND  FINISHING  MACHINE 


THE>»o^SUPERMATIC 
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The  WOOD  Supermatic  provides  the  first  fully  automatic  control 
of  every  plate  casting  and  finishing  operation  from  pouring  of 
metal  to  milling  of  finished  plates.  By  simply  pre-setting  a 
counter,  any  desired  number  of  plates  may  be  cast  from  each  mat. 

When  a  plate  is  ready  to  leave  the  casting  box  it  is  moved 
through  the  machine  by  pusher  mechanisms  and  power-driven 
rollers.  Every  operation  of  shaving,  trimming,  tail  severing  and 
ejecting,  cooling  and  milling  is  under  full  automatic  control  and 
finished  plates  are  always  uniform  in  curvature  and  thickness. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
EXECUTIVE  t  SALES  OFFICE: 

SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  V. 


We  invite  you  to  see  this  outstanding 
machine  in  operation  at  our  plant. 
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FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR  IN  A  ROW 


A  REPORTER  OF 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

has  received  the  highest  azvard 


Miriam  Ottenberg 
1960  PuUUer  Prixe 
Winner 


O»orte  Beverldte 
1958  Pulitzer  Prize 
Winner 


Marr  Lou  Werner 
1969  Pulitzer  Prize 
Winner 


IN  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  PULITZER  JUDGES: 

‘•AWARDED  TO  MIRIAM  OTTENBERG  Of  The  Washington  Star 
for  a  series  of  seven  articles  exposing  a  used  car  racket  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  that  victimized  many  unwary  buyers.  The  series 
led  to  new  regulations  to  protect  the  public  and  served  to  alert 
other  communities  to  such  sharp  practices.” 

The  Star’s  third  Pulitzer  Prize  in  a  row  shows  that  the 
wisest  thing  for  a  newspaper  to  do  with  its  laurels  is  not 
to  rest  on  them.  The  Star  received  requests  for  over  120,000 
reprints  of  Miss  Ottenberg’s  “Buyer  Beware’’  series  in 
booklet  form.  The  Star  is  proud  of  Miss  Ottenberg — and 
of  all  the  dedicated  men  and  women  whose  talents  have 
helped  The  Star  achieve  its  honored  national  reputation 
as  well  as  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  families  in  and  around 
the  Nation’s  Capital. 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

News  Authority  for  the  Nation’s  Capital 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  •  Member  of  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 


Break-Through  to 


For  the  full  year  of  1959 

The  St,  Petersburg  Times  finished  21st 

in  total  advertising  of  all  America’s 

newspapers. 

We  were  pleased.  We  had  pushed  up 
into  some  pretty  fast  company. 

But  NOW  LOOK! 

For  the  first  three  months  of  I960  . . . 


19,113,656 
16,264,694 
15,329,579 
13,079,949 
13,064,615 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  -  M&S  11,680,416 

7.  Washington  Post  •  M&S  _  -  _  10,563,566 

8.  New  Orleans  Times>Picayune  -  M&S 

10,269,574 

9.  Phoenix  Republic  -  M&S  ...  10,196,554 

10.  Washington  Star  -  E&S  -  -  -  .  10,169,908 

11.  Houston  Chronicle  -  E&S  .  -  -  10,036,559 

12.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  -  E&S  9,897,648 

13.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  -  M&S  -  9,655,432 
★i4.  ^t.  Petersburg  2imcs-  m&s  _  9,432,082 

15.  Columbus  Dispatch  -  E&S  _  .  -  9,420,483 


1.  Los  Angeles  Times  -  M&S 

2.  Miami  Herald  -  M&S  -  -  . 

3.  New  York  Times  -  M&S  - 

4.  Chicago  Tribune  -  M&S  . 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal  -  E&S 


St.  Petersburg  is  the  ''biggest  half'  of 
Florida's  second  largest  market. 

Write,  wire,  phone  or  better  still 
us  for  deailed 

i  market  data. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JUNE 

4- 5— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Holiday  Lodge,  Myrtle  Beuk 

5- 9 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  Giv 
5-17 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar  |Ji»_ 

papen  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  Ywt 

9 —  Illinois  Markets  Publishers  meeting,  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel  Snr',!!!r 

III  ’  • 

12-14— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatinii  r- 
wold  Hotel,  Groton,  Conn.  '  ' 

12-15 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  convention,  Mexico  Gly 

12- 15— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Manaoars 

Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati.  ^  * 

13- 17 — Communications  Librarians'  Workshop,  for  small  and  medium-tiad 
newspapers,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

14- 17 — Photojournalism  Short  Course,  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Okk 

16 — UPl  Editors  of  Northern  California,  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

16— Associated  Press  News  Executives  Council,  annual  meeting  Stsnlaj 

University,  Calif. 

16- 18 — Conference  on  Journalism  Education,  Southern  Illinois  UnivwiM. 

Carbondale,  III.  ^ 

17- 18 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord. 
17-18 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editors  Confarew, 

Stanford  Un  versity,  Calif. 

17-19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  lak 

17- 19 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  Moren,  Wye 
19-21 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Niagara  Falls. 

19-22 — ANPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fk 

23- 24 — ANPA  Photocomposition  Seminar,  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Ba^. 
Ra. 

24 -  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Ted  Hilton's,  Moodus,  Conn. 

26- July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Sheraton-Johnsoc 

Hotel,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

27- 30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Queen  EUzebat 
Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

27-July  I — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JULY 

10- 12 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  St.  Francis  Hot» 
San  Francisco. 

AUGUST 

8-13 — Inter-American  Conference  of  Working  Journalists,  Lima,  Peru. 

14- 16 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

SEPTEMBER 

8-9 — UPl  conference  for  editors  and  publishers.  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Wash  | 
ington,  D.C. 

18- 20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Qiititj 
Necho  Allen  Hotel,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

26-30 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  Noftj 
America,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, j 

OCTOBER 

2-4 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Benjamin  Franklin  Hole  ! 
Philadelphia. 

1 2-  1  ^-Southern  Regional  Workshop,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asic- 1 
elation,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 

13- 14 — EWorld  Newspaper  Forum,  Los  Angeles. 

13-14— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Sheraton  Towm  | 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

13-15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn-Harrls  Hole 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 22 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16- 19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Stanef- 
Hilton,  Detroit. 

19- 21 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  general  assembly,  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lombia. 

19-21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
21— Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Members,  Portland. 

29-30 — Illinois  Mechanical  Conference,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  Springfield. 
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So.  11^  i/<  a  ,'terie.H  of  friendly  talks... 

Movies’  Ad  Code  Copy  Desk 
In  Daily  Operation 


I 


In  the  main  office  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  in  New 
York  is  a  “copy  desk”  that 
is  unique  among  copy  desks. 

It  is  the  heart  center  of 
the  operation  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Industry’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Code,  and  like  all 
daily  newspaper  copy 
desks,  it  is  in  work  daily. 

Presiding  over  this  copy 
desk,  as  Director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Code  Adminis¬ 
tration,  is  Gordon  S.  White, 
whose  early  training  was 
obtained  largely  on  the 
news  copy  desks  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Over  this  desk  passes  daily  a  steady  flow  of 
copy  and  art,  photographs,  sketches,  roughs, 
layouts,  proofs ...  all  the  elements  going  into 
the  production  of  the  advertising  that  pro¬ 
motes  America’s  motion  pictures. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Association 
an  Associate  Administrator  carries  out  a 
similar  daily  task.  His  work  is  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  servicing  the  large  number  of  still 
photographs  made  during  the  production  of 
films  in  the  Hollywood  studios. 

In  the  thirty  years  since  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  industry  adopted  the  Advertising  Code 
the  Code  Administration  has  examined  and 
passed  on  more  than  three  and  three  quarter 


million  pieces  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  material. 
This  material  ranged  from 
a  single  typed  line  of  copy 
to  the  most  elaborate  and 
expensive  and  complete 
campaign  book. 

Each  item  is  carefully 
studied.  Then  it  is  stamped 
either  “Approved”  or  “Dis¬ 
approved,”  according  to 
the  Administration’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  whether  it  meets 
Code  standards  of  moral¬ 
ity  and  good  taste. 

This  process  applies 
to  every  motion  picture 
bearing  the  Production  Code  Seal  of 
Approval,  whether  made  by  an  Associa¬ 
tion  member  company  or  by  an  independent. 
(Most  independent  producers  work  under 
the  Production  Code.)  Even  some  of  the 
imported  foreign  pictures  are  included, 
after  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Code  Administration  and  given  the 
Seal. 

On  all  these  pictures,  therefore,  when  a 
producer’s  ad  is  taken  from  the  press  book 
and  delivered  to  you  for  publication,  it  has 
gone  through  the  examination  and  appraisal 
of  the  Advertising  Code’s  impartial  copy 
desk.  After  such  scrutiny  and  appraisal  we 
believe  the  advertising  is  “reasonably  accept¬ 
able  to  reasonable  people.” 


Ad  Code  Administrator 


The  Counal  of  Motion  Picture  Organizatioru,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


get  more  out  of  life. ..go  outto  a  movie 
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Steamer  Went  Down  on 
Reef  Yean  Ago 


Brass  porthole  fittuif*.  rhtiw- 
Aare.  «imI  other  rHirt  from  n  ship 
that  shatterfft  hkr  timbers  f«i  a 
Mexirait  reef  M  )ears  aee  ha^-f 
betrr  rec9v-errd  hv  a  emup  of  Sim 
Diego  divers  whose  hohhy  is  laiat* 
Ing  the  wTerks  of  oM  ^ips. 

The  sommirs  are  Imm  the  pas- 
seiner  steamer  Sa^rsmentA. 
H-hirh  ran  Aill  steam  or-tn  im> 
rhaned  rtrks  near  Oemnimo  Is* 
lafid.  yn  miles  south  of  •San  Dirgo 
on  the  night  of  Dec.  5,  lt72. 

They  were  hrou*^.l  up  Uy  pro¬ 
fessional  dn-ers  and  Nav-y  fmc- 
men  from  the  Coronado  Amphibi¬ 
ous  Ba«e.  The  croup  nsited  the 
reef  rermfly  aboard  the  46-foot 
motor  host  Milita.  owned  and  ski^ 


HEMISPHERE  NEWS 

Colombia  Vote  to  Decide 
Question  of  Campaigning 


By  WALOEMAR  REtLOX  li>3,  Is  the  man  most  re^xmsiblc 
(ttsff  CfTMswfwc  Thf  coe^r  Nm  for  hrincmg  demncratie  govern- 
^*'**’.  ..  -ment  back  to  Colombia  after 

BOGOTA.  Colomb.«-Wh».h«  ,.„,  ^ 

It  U  o(  -alu»  i»  »pen<1  time.  Ganelins,  and  dictaionhip. 
money,  and  nxinl.  on  n  imUtuMl,  TOntiim.  obaenen  he- 

campalim  l^rr  i<  a  colomhia  «ill  aupport  hU 

»hlch  will  he  enfiteted  .Marc. 

liinuc  its  ricvelofiment  toward 
In  a  plehiseite.  Iirld  in  Dc  errmomie  rremerj*  and  political 
eember,  IKT,  the  two  iradition-  stahihii . 


By  BEMBBRT  MMES 

iMOlUry  Cewy  TSt  C>S<f  Nr*S 

PARIS.  FYance  ~  IV  Uwted 
States  has  come  ekMie  to  drawme 
a  blank  ui  I'U  efforts  In  line  up 
allies  m  the  space  eapkirahon 
rare. 

European  nations  have  decidrd. 
either  that  it  mats  too  murh  or 
else  that  they  want  Inr  themseh'es 
whatever  prestige  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  might  result.  That  is  the  way 
European  experts  on  spare  see 
the  situation  in  spile  of  hopeful 
statements  out  of  Washington  re¬ 
porting.  progress  in  cooperation 

Nobody  questions  that  Anert- 
.ran  proposals  for  joint  (efforts  arc 
well-itttentioned  and  make  sense. 
They  would  speed  %work  by  avoid¬ 
ing  duplication  of  efforts.  They 
would  spread  this  sperial  kind 
nf  knowledge  among  fnerfds.  *nww  ' 


Orcat  Have  Reputetion 
for  Sevasery 
■y  BOUA  WIUiAM 

rnenOwtH  M  News  asrrtwl 

,  MEXiO-Tht  appearance 
of  two  herds  ol  Orea  or  killer 
whake  three  imlea  oil  Mnt 
Loma  recently  excited  the  pawien- 


COPLEY 
NEWS  SERVICE 


colviBg  B  esd,  nicy  are  com- 
iMy  dspMtiWnf  oa  the  bio- 
chtrirei  gweeassg  IroiB  that  ccU 
lor  thik  larittgMcBttDa. 

\1gmsp  wUeh  tSMek  ppoMc 
easy  bi  tim  tron  IB  ttr  900  mill- 


fhrow  til  new  pisrti? 

"We'vt  (wen  MMig  It  mm 

thing  to  get  Urn 

the  suhmanar.**  ArmaBlV 

nainCd.  “We  tlM 

It  in  the  nrw  'rdtfalrf-*lSl 

charge,'  a  smal  arewRc  kgig 


niese  animals  bUd^  wldi  a  six- 
toot  Mgh  doml  fin.  have  a  repo- 
tatkxi  f«  uvagefy,  ttkt  oecrtum- 
Ing  boats,  tearing  tangoes  from 
gray  wfiales.  knocking  polar  bears 
from  Ice  floes  and  swallowing  E2i- 
kimea.  , 

‘TVy're  capable  ol  doing  a  W 
^  damage.'*  says  Dr.  Bi^ftaond 
GUmerr.  a  local  wtiaW  expert 
“but  most  9i  their  bed  reputa- 
tkii  Is  undeserved,  ibe  Inntanee. 
there  newer  has  bben  an  auttien 
ticated  case  dl  a  killer  whale  «t- 
tsekini  man,  eves  though  they've 
been  obpetved  In  waters  aherb 


develofird  the  drep 


Iwers  or  lewfxiihte  fiilM 
*Umi  Mde’.sabmaibBa 
>'Tt  Ukes  a  greet  (Mil  taM 
awsy  from  uksssrbti.*  lie 
wood  said.  '  VOS  sHam  •  mm 


Were  the  Orcas  traltihg  gray 
whales? 

Probably  not  Gilmore  says,  juk 
ranging  about  looMag  for  food~ 
and  if  a  gray  whale  doesn't  come 
akng.  a  porpoise  or  a  saalian  will 
do  tor  an  aperitit 

Recently.  RIdtard  I.  Dst  a  pi* 
lot  flying  a  small. pleasure  plane 
near  here  In  early  January,  had 
a  nngnde  seat  as  a  park  el  kiU- 
ere  attacked  a  larger  gray. 

“The  nine  killers."  be  said, 
“were  making  frontal  rodtes  at 
the  gray,  about  twire  their  stae 
Hiey  had  It  weakening,  and.  on 


art  abnoal  bbs  a  bfmMI  mi 
hnd  the  submartw  " 

Once  a  lubmanae  ti  dumewf 
under  the  irinreabl  ttHH 
blanket,  the  dnSiRUr  lagiiB 
the  heliropief  sad  vscNs  t  b 
ihs  Uiget.  The  adml  atkek* 
rurs  tome  diaiaars  fcRBBag^ 
safer  than  the  rWe 
cnm-entional  hrdgrfum  wi  OfT 
chaiprs. 


Clipped  from  one  typical  issue  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  these  six  CNS 
features  illustrate  the  day-to-day  variety  offered  by  the  Copley  News  Service:  new  life 
for  aging  Navy  destroyers  ...  the  race  for  space  .  .  .  killer  whales  .  .  .  viruses  .  .  . 
politics  in  Colombia  .  .  .  sunken  treasure.  And  this  is  just  a  sampling  of  the  varied 
fare  that  editors  get  from  CNS.  The  timely  and  the  timeless  ...  the  offbeat  and  the 
sure-fire  ...  the  frothy  and  the  solid. 


feet  under  flig  wavet. 

“When  It  went  down.**  the 
pilot,  "two  mydler  grtyt.  who 
never  left  Ita  ride  ond.  yot.  never 
seoreed  to  bt^ader  attack,  woidd 


For  a  steady  flow  of  lively  features  ...  for  eyewitness  coverage  of  momentous  events 
.  .  .  for  authoritative  wrap-ups  of  international  developments  .  .  .  subscribe  to  the 
Copley  News  Service. 


NEWS  SERVIg 


JOIN  THIS  GROWING  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS: 


For  complete  information,  write— 
or  phone  or  wire  collect— 

Russell  Brines,  Editor  &  Manager 
The  Copley  News  Service 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12, 
California 


ALHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATE  •  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  •  BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW  •  COLORADO  SPRINGS  FREE  PRESS 
CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR  NEWS  •  ELGIN  DAILY  COURIER-NEWS  •  GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS 
HOLLYWOOD  CITIZEN  NEWS  •  JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS  •  EL  DIARIO  DE  NUEVA  YORK.  N.  Y.  •  LAREDO  (TEXAS)  TIMES 
LODI  (CALIFORNIA!  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MANILA  TIMES  •  MONROVIA  DAILY  NEWS-POST  .  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 
NEWPORT  HARBOR  NEWS  PRESS  •  ONTARIO  (CALIFORNIA)  DAILY  REPORT  •  RICHMOND  VIRGINIA  TIMES  DISPATCH 
RIVERSIDE  ENTERPRISE  •  SAN  BERNARDINO  SUN  TELEGRAM  •  SAN  DIEGO  EVENING  TRIBUNE  •  THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION 
SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS  •  SAN  PEDRO  NEWS  PILOT  .  ST.  PETERSBURG  (FLORIDA)  TIMES  •  SANTA  MONICA  OUTLOOK 
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Let’s  Clean  House! 

^ I ^hf.  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  step|)ed  up  its  surveillance  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  is  extending  its  jurisdiction  to  "adver¬ 
tising  in  interstate  ciradation.”  There  will  be  squawks  from  some 
advertisers  who  have  been  skirting  the  etlges  of  deception  and  who 
thought  they  have  been  immune  from  FTC  examination  because  they 
are  not  in  “interstate  commerce.” 

The  same  yardsticks  of  honesty,  decency  and  fairness  should  l>e 
applied  to  all  advertising  regardless  of  its  origin  or  how  transmitted. 
Therefore,  we  believe  it  is  incumbent  ujx>n  all  media  to  lead  the 
fight  for  “Truth  in  .\dvertising.” 

The  advertising  industry  has  taken  the  offensive  against  critics  of 
advertising.  That’s  as  it  shoidd  be.  There  is  much  unjustified  criticism 
of  advertising  and  because  of  it  there  are  innumerable  attempts  to 
restrict  or  tax  it  out  of  existence  or,  at  least,  to  the  point  of  ineffective¬ 
ness. 

The  advertising  industry  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  less  than 
one  percent  of  all  advertising  is  dishonest  or  misleading.  But  now 
is  the  time  to  go  after  tliat  “less  than  one  percent.”  The  announced 
“offensive”  against  critics  must  be  accompanied  by  greater  efforts 
towards  house  cleaning  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  success. 

The  FTC  chairman  said  last  week  that  “significant  improvements 
in  the  tone  of  advertising”  have  already  been  brought  aljout  by  “a 
combination  of  intelligent  self-interest  and  a  basic  desire  for  self- 
respect  among  those  who  exercise  managerial  responsibility  for  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Further  improvements  will  be  made  if  newspapers,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazines  tighten  their  own  regulations  for  advertising 
acceptability  to  insure  the  honesty  and  accuracy  of  all  advertising 
copy  they  publish  or  broadcast. 


Ads  and  Editorials 

^  I  action  of  the  head  of  the  Alabama  Public  Service  Commission 
in  linking  the  volume  of  public  utility  advertising  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  position  of  newspapers  is  an  insult  to  every  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  that  state.  He  has  asked  for  a  rejx>rt  on  how  much  each 
utility  spent  for  newspaper  advertising  because  of  what  he  called 
"numerous  complaints”  about  editorial  jx)licies  of  Alabama  news¬ 
papers  in  regard  to  utilities. 

The  Commissioner  implies  that  the  co-existence  of  advertising  and 
a  favorable  editorial  policy  is  an  indication  of  “control.”  In  order 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  in  other  words,  a  newspaj>er  would 
have  to  editorially  oppose  any  thing  representcxl  in  the  ad  columns. 

Fortunately,  the  head  of  the  Alabama  Public  Service  Commission 
has  absolutely  no  control  over  newspapers  or  their  editorial  policies. 
He  does  have  a  lot  of  authority,  however,  over  utilities  and  he  can 
do  a  lot  of  harm  through  misunderstanding  the  separate  roles  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  departments. 
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All  thingg  are  lawful  unto  me,  bm  d 
thingg  are  not  expedient:  all  tkingi  m 
lawful  for  me,  but  I  will  not  be  brtm^ 
under  the  power  of  any. — i.  ('.oraulmu. 
VI;  12. 
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Short  SJaLed 

The  bride  still  was  out  of  operation 
Tuesday  morning.  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Ftit-Dispatch. 


.4bout  100  pedestrians  will  study  at  a 
ptit^raduate  course  in  pediatrics.  — 
ViAington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News. 

• 

.Lmong  exhibits  will  be  an  antique 
Sheraton  piano,  similar  to  the  scene 
beiow,  in  which  night  nighting  heightens 
the  decor.  —  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Ckmiele, 

• 

They  appeared  to  be  in  almost  perfect 
tondhion  except  for  a  series  of  small 
hopes  which  looked  like  they  were  made 
hjT  shrapnel.  —  Associated  Press  report. 

• 

The  boys  decided  that  would  be  the 
Boet  enjoyable  way  of  winning  Jean’s 
hand  and  heat.  —  Xenia  (Ohio)  Gazette. 

• 

“We  are  confident  that  a  reverent  and 
ihooghtful  use  of  these  orders  of  sejrvice 
rill  bring  dimensions  of  depth  and  breath 
hoar  services.”  —  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
fH^ette. 
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CULTURAL  TRIUMPH 

Thanks  to  the  newspapers  that  got  be¬ 
hind  the  movement,  Los  Angeles  will  soon 
have  in  reality  the  richest  cultural  triumph 
to  come  to  the  city,  a  Music  Center  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Civic  Center.  Over  $4,000,000 
was  raised  by  private  subscription,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  erection  and  operation  of 
the  institution  has  passed  both  the  State 
Senate  and  the  House  and  was  signed  by 
Governor  Pat  Brown,  advocated  by  the 
press. 

Every  city  should  be  so  blessed  with  an 
area  dedicated  to  music,  the  Esperanto  of 
the  world.  All  the  people  of  all  countries 
understand  the  language  that  music  speaks 
to  their  hearts  and  imderstanding,  and  in¬ 
ternational  brotherhood  flowers  under  its 
universal  influence. 

What  the  newspapers  of  Los  Angeles 
have  done  for  Southern  California,  other 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  can  do  for 
their  cities  in  encouraging  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  musical  America. 

Dimitri  Tiomkin 

Los  Angeles,  Llalif. 

BIG  HIT 

We  are  all  so  favorably  impressed  with 
the  1960  Year  Book,  that  I  feit  compelled 
to  write  you  this  note  of  congratulations 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri 

Sta-Hi  Corporation, 

Whittier,  Calif. 

«  *  * 

We  have  received  our  copies  of  the 
1960  Year  Book  and  like  it  very  much. 
The  1960  edition  is  quite  an  improvement 
over  the  1959  edition  because  it  lists  the 
personnel  in  the  Mechanical  Department 
of  the  newspapers. 

Joseph  P.  Dorr 
Capital  Tool  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

College  Park,  Md. 

SUBJECT:  TAXES 

Ray  Erwin’s  column  (May  14)  said,  in 
discussing  Mr.  Wechsler’s  book,  “Others 
who  think  of  themselves  as  passionate 
lovers  of  human  liberty  doubtless  would 
like  to  .  .  .  decrease  the  tax  burden  and 
increase  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Such 
liberals  have  a  right  to  anger,  too  ...”  I 
am  one  of  those  people. 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  our  time  is  that 
while  each  of  us  has  a  practical  limit  to 
his  income — limits  fixed  by  the  amount 
of  a  pension,  the  return  on  investment, 
what  we  can  produce  directly  for  our¬ 
selves,  or  what  an  employer  will  pay  for 
our  services — the  only  limit  to  government 
spending  is  fixed  by  what  our  “representa¬ 
tives”  fed  they  can  wring  from  the  tax¬ 
payer  without  fomenting  outright  revolt. 
The  taxpayer  himself  has  no  direct  means 
of  control  over  the  amount  of  taxes  wrung 
from  him. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  is  that  in¬ 
stead  of  having  the  power  to  limit  our 
taxes  so  as  to  live  within  our  incomes. 


WORKING  IN  THE  DARK 
Holland,  Chicago  Tribune 

we  are  forced  into  frantically  looking  for 
new  sources  of  income  with  which  to  pay 
our  taxes  and  still  maintain  our  standard 
of  living.  A  labor  union  would  call  this 
an  enforced  speed-up  if  a  private  employer 
tried  it  and  would  undoubtedly  call  a 
strike  against  the  employer  and  demand 
legislation  to  prohibit  it. 

It  is  time  for  constitutional  amendments 
on  both  the  state  and  federal  levels.  These 
amendments  must  limit  the  percentage  of 
our  incomes  that  can  be  taken  for  taxes. 
This  will  force  the  government  to  give  the 
same  careful  thought  to  how  it  spends  its 
public  income  that  we  individuals  have  to 
give  to  the  spending  of  our  private  in¬ 
comes. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  like  to  feel 
that  tUs  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  cold  logic  tells  us  that  when 
a  government  has  unlimited  taxing  jiower 
we  are  working  for  it  and  not  vice  versa. 
If  that  government  is  frugal  and  rules  with 
a  light  hand  we  have  a  good  boss  to  work 
for.  As  the  frugality  gives  wav  to  prodi¬ 
gality  and  the  ruling  hand  becomes 
heavier,  we  soon  learn  who  really  is  the 
master. 

Let’s  get  the  government  working  for 
us  instead  of  us  working  for  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

L.  T.  Berry 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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FTC  Moves  Against  Ads 
In  Interstate  Circulation 


First  Complaint  of  Its  Kind 
Issued  Against  Big  Retailer 


Washington 

Stepping:  up  its  surveillance 
of  newspaper  advertising  since 
the  spotlight  was  thrown  on  de¬ 
ceptive  broadcast  practices,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  this 
nek  embarked  on  a  claim  to 
jorisdiction  over  “advertising  in 
interstate  circulation.” 

Heretofore,  FTC  action 
igainst  false  claims  and  mis¬ 
representations  in  advertise¬ 
ments  has  been  predicated  on 
the  usual  federal  jurisdiction  of 
interstate  commerce.  The  Com¬ 
mission  spokesman  admitted  the 
"new  approach”  this  week  and 
said  “it’s  one  we  are  confident 
of  winning.” 

Department  Store  (lited 

He  first  citation  under  the 
new  jurisdictional  view  was  is¬ 
sued  against  S.  Klein  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City  with  specific  reference  to 
pricing  and  savings  claims  and 
“other  deception  to  promote  its 
merchandise.” 

“The  alleged  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,”  the  FTC  charged,  “ap¬ 
peared  in  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  of  interstate  circulation 
and  in  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  of  interstate  trans¬ 
mission.” 

Philip  S.  Harris,  president  of 
the  firm,  declared  the  complaint 
»as  “altogether  without  sub¬ 
stance”  and  said  none  of  the 
merchandise  mentioned  by  FTC 
bad  been  advertised  on  the  air. 
The  cmnpany’s  advertising,  he 
said,  had  been  held  strictly  to 
techniques  previously  approved 
by  the  government  agency. 

S.  Klein  operates  a  large  dis- 
coont-type  store  on  Union 
Stnt^re,  in  downtown  New  York, 
Md  others  in  Westchester, 
Hempstead  and  Newark  with  an 
ml  budget  of  about  $1,000,000  a 
y«ar,  ^ich  is  invest^  mainly 
m  newspaper  space. 

^•••emenls  Challenged 

ITiese  typical  advertising 
!*|j®ents  are  challenged  in  the 
tTC’g  complaint:  “From  one  of 


the  Nation’s  best  known  makers 
—  Save  $25.05  —  Thomas  Cot¬ 
ton  Sport  Coats  —  Made  to  re¬ 
tail  at  $35.00  —  $9.95.” 

“Full  4‘/4  to  5  ft.  Aluminum 
and  Frosted  Glass  Tub  Enclo¬ 
sures  —  $89.95  Value  —  $39.95.” 

“Cashmere  Sweater  Event! 
Precious  mink  on  Cashmere 
Sweaters  —  sold  nationally  at 
$89  to  $139  —  $50” 

“2  to  15  cup  Automatic  Cof¬ 
fee  Percolators  —  List  price 
$24.95  —  $7.99.” 

“Cultured  Pearl  Necklace  & 
Chokers  —  All  hand  knotted! 
All  with  14  Kt.  white  gold 
clasps.  Guaranteed  equal  to  $15 
necklaces  and  chokers  $5.99. . . .” 


Washington 

About  two  out  of  every  three 
households  have  daily  or  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  delivered  to 
them,  according  to  results  of  a 
special  May  1959  survey  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Of  the  nation’s  total  of  51% 
million  households  in  May  1959, 
about  23%  million  received  both 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
by  home  delivery,  8%  million 
received  only  daily  newspapers, 
and  1%  million  subscribed  only 
to  Sunday  newspapers. 

Many  of  the  remaining  18 
million  households  which  did  not 
receive  delivery  of  daily  or  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  purchase  news¬ 
papers  outside  the  home,  but 
reliable  statistics  on  the  number 
doing  so  are  not  available  at 
this  time,  the  Census  Bureau 
said. 

Dailies  alone  are  delivered  to 
some  32  million  households,  or 
62  percent  of  all  households. 

The  North  Central  States  had 
the  highest  proportion  of  home 


The  amounts  designated 
“list,”  “sold  nationally  at,” 
“value”  and  “equal  to”  were  not 
the  usual  and  customary  retail 
prices  for  the  advertised  items 
in  Klein’s  trade  area,  and  the 
sums  set  out  with  the  words 
“made  to  retail  at”  and  “save” 
were  not  Klein’s  regular  retail 
prices  for  the  items  listed,  as 
implied,  the  complaint  alleges. 
It  charges  these  sums  were  fic- 
titously  high  and  purchasers 
consequently  did  not  save  the 
difference  between  the  higher 
and  lower  prices  as  represented. 

Further  allegations  are  that 
costumes  advertised  as  “Pure 
Silk”  did  not  contain  any  silk 
fibers  and  that  no  disclosure  was 
made  when  merchandise  was 
“seconds”  or  “irregulars.” 

Recently,  the  Commission’s 
Bureau  of  Litigation  said  it  had 


delivery  households  (71  per¬ 
cent),  and  the  Northeast  had 
the  lowest  proportion  (54  per¬ 
cent)  . 

The  rate  for  the  South  was 
59  percent  and  the  rate  for  the 
West  was  67  percent. 

The  relatively  low  rate  in  the 
Northeast  results  from  the 
greater  importance  of  news¬ 
stand  sales  of  daily  papers  in 
the  Northeastern  urban  areas  as 
compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  urban  and  rural  nonfarm 
areas,  daily  newspapers  were 
delivered  to  29%  million  house¬ 
holds,  or  almost  two-thirds  of 
all  nonfarm  households.  In  con¬ 
trast,  only  one-half  of  farm 
households  received  a  daily 
newspaper. 

A  report  presenting  detailed 
results  of  the  survey  is  now  in 
preparation  and  will  be  issued 
shortly,  the  Census  Bureau  said. 
It  is  entitled  “Household  De¬ 
livery  of  Daily  and  Sunday 
Newspapers:  1959,”  Series  P-20, 
No.  102,  Current  Population 
Reports. 
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been  receiving  complaints  from 
consumers  that  they  were 
“gypped”  by  advertisers  of 
nursery  products,  especially 
those  in  the  mail-order  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Exaggeration  is  often  found 
in  claims  for  the  productivity 
of  fruits  and  berries,”  the  FTC 
warned.  “Those  who  shop  by 
mail  should  keep  the  advertise¬ 
ments  from  which  they  selected 
their  merchandise  in  order  to 
have  some  basis  for  complaint 
should  their  order  differ  from 
the  offer.” 

The  FTC  also  published  a 
guide  designed  to  eliminate  con¬ 
fusing  and  misleading  “guaran¬ 
tee”  claims  because,  it  said,  com¬ 
plaints  come  constantly  from 
“trusting  purchasers  who  later  j 
discovered  the  actual  gfuarantee 
is  not  what  the  sweeping  and 
unqualified  advertising  state¬ 
ments  implied.” 

Action  Aftainst  Advertisers 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
Commission  has  announced  ac¬ 
tion  against  several  firms  to  dis¬ 
continue  certain  claims  in  their 
newspaper  advertising.  These 
included: 

Miller  Laboratories,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.  —  misrepresenting 
the  effectiveness  of  their  trusses. 
Lasting-relief  claims  must  be 
limited  to  the  time  in  which 
the  device  is  actually  worn. 

B.  Gertz,  Long  Island  depart¬ 
ment  store  —  falsely  advertis¬ 
ing  that  furs  were  offered  below 
wholesale  cost. 

Robert  Magee  Furs,  Oakland, 

Calif.  —  fictitiously  high  prices 
on  furs  were  “merely  a  bar¬ 
gaining  price.” 

Snellenburgs,  Philadelphia  de¬ 
partment  store  —  erroneous 
claims  of  savings  on  rugs. 

Community  Opticians,  Boston 
—  misrepresented  the  wearing 
comfort  of  its  contact  lenses. 

The  FTC  complaint  charged 
that  “in  a  significant  number 
of  cases  the  irritation  and  dis¬ 
comfort  will  be  prolonged  and  in 
some  cases  never  will  be  over¬ 
come.” 

Appletone  Drugs,  Detroit  — 
“Contrary  to  their  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media,  the 
pr^uct  (Berside-X  tablets)  will 
not  arrest,  correct  or  cure  any 
kind  of  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
neuritis  and  bursitis.” 

Bond  Upholstering  Co.  and 
Bond  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Philadelphia  —  deceptive 
“factory-to-consumer”  pricing  of 
sofas. 
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PARTICIPATING  in  the  sessions  of  the  FIEJ  Congress  in  New  York  this 
week  were:  Left  to  right — Carlo  Pellomi  of  La  Naxione,  Florence,  Italy; 
La  Comte  de  Grammont,  Due  de  Crillon,  of  Du  Progres  de  I'Oise  a 


Compiegne,  with  Mile,  de  Grammont,  of  Paris;  Michi  MurayiaM  d 
Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo,  and  Kaiuo  Tsushima,  Washington  corretpondsw 
for  Asahi. 


FIEJ  Denounces 
Nasser  and  Castro 


Resolutions  condemning  re¬ 
strictions  on  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Egypt  and  Cuba  were 
passed  at  a  three-day  conference 
of  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors  from  13  countries  in 
New  York  this  week. 

News  that  President  Nasser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
had  seized  four  privately  owned 
publishing  houses  in  Egypt 
reached  members  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Internationale  des  Editeurs 
de  Journaux  et  Publications 
(FIEJ)  during  the  13th  annual 
congress  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore. 

FIEJ  members  immediately 
drew  up  a  resolution  denouncing 
President  Nasser’s  action.  It  was 
adopted  without  debate. 

Referring  to  UN 

The  association  solemnly  de¬ 
nounced  “this  new  and  intoler¬ 
able  violation  of  freedom  of  the 
press,”  and  decided,  in  its  ca¬ 
pacity  as  an  international  or¬ 
ganization  representing  the  free 
press,  to  refer  it  to  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  “emphasizing  its  im¬ 
portance  and  extreme  gravity.” 

A  second  resolution  noted  that 
“freedom  of  the  press  has  been 
suppressed  in  Cuba  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Fidel  Castro  con¬ 
trary  to  his  promise  to  restore 
and  protect  it.”  The  publishers 
formerly  denounced  “this  attack 
on  the  fundamental  human  right 
to  know,  to  read  and  to  comment 
in  full  freedom.” 

FIEJ,  which  translates  as  the 
International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers,  kept  to 
a  tight  schedule  of  events  which 
limited  discussion  and  kept  the 
conference  moving  at  a  brisk 


pace.  Many  more  empty  chairs 
than  faces  confronted  speakers 
who  discussed  journalism  condi¬ 
tions  here  and  abroad.  The 
visitors  were  welcomed  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Robert  F.  Wagner  and 
briefed  by  Dr.  Ralphe  Bunche 
at  the  United  Nations. 

For  Better  Writing 

Calls  for  better  writing  and 
thinking  in  newspapers,  and 
more  news  about  events  which 
would  contribute  to  world  peace 
were  voiced  by  Lester  Markel, 
Sunday  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Egidio  Stagno  of  the 
Italian  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  and  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Mr.  Markel  called  for  greater 
accuracy  and  reporting  in  depth 
on  global  matters  in  order  to 
counter  the  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  drive.  Asserting  that 


“even  though  they  may  not  al¬ 
ways  win  friends,  the  Russians 
surely  influence  people,”  Mr. 
Markel  said  the  only  real 
counter  to  untruth  is  truth. 

Mr.  Canham  appealed  for 
“better  thinking,  better  writing 
and  better  technology,”  in  news¬ 
papers  for  society  which  “is  in 
danger  of  being  drowned  in  a 
tide  of  sentiment  and  softness.” 

Mr.  Canham  said  this  is  a 
time  for  great  and  eloquent 
voices,  not  for  the  coward’s 
whimper  nor  the  cynic’s  whine. 

“Where  are  the  great  voices?” 
he  asked.  “They  should  be  crying 
out  daily  from  our  newspapers. 
.  .  .  The  editorial  voice  should 
be  eloquent  with  excitement, 
vibrant  with  awareness,  rich 
with  meaning.” 

Mr.  Stagno  took  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  publishers’  respon¬ 
sibility  regarding  the  types  of 
news  published. 

“One  of  the  means  available 
to  the  editor  for  extending  the 
range  of  his  circulation  is  that 
of  suiting  the  tastes  of  his 
{Continued  on  page  64) 


Nasser  Seizes 
Cairo  Papers 

By  presidential  decree  thii 
week,  Gen.  Gamal  Abdel  Nu- 
ser  handed  over  four  newspaper 
and  magazine  publishing  hooiei 
to  the  National  Union,  the  oaly 
political  party  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

The  owners  were  promised 
payment,  on  the  basis  of  cvalo- 
ation  by  an  official  committee, 
with  state  bonds  bearing  3% 
interest  over  a  period  of  M 
years. 

Appoints  Directors 

Publications  of  al-Ahram  and 
al-Hilal  were  amalgamated  in 
one  Arm.  President  Nasser  ap¬ 
pointed  the  board  of  directori 

In  a  related  decree,  Egypt’s 
leader  stipulated  that  no  one  is 
allowed  to  work  in  journalism 
unless  he  is  given  authorization 
by  the  National  Union. 

Some  months  ago,  two  govern¬ 
ment-financed  newspapers  in 
Cairo  were  consolidated  into  elr 
Gomhuriya  Garidet  al-Shaai. 
Last  year  the  only  Arabic-lan- 
guage  afternoon  paper  in  Cairo, 
al-Mesaa,  was  converted  from  a 
Communist  organ  to  one  sup¬ 
porting  the  regime.  Scores  rf 
journalists,  accused  of  being 
Communist  sympathizers,  W 
the  UAR  and  a  few  were  in¬ 
terned. 

The  new  order  affects  al- 
Ahram,  the  al-Hilal  group  of 
weeklies,  al-Akhbar  and  Boss  si 
Youssef. 

Cairo  also  has  two  Frend^ 
language  and  one-English  1^ 
g^age  papers  in  the  morning 
field. 

The  13th  Congress  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  Ne^ 
paper  Publishers,  in  New  Yot 
this  week,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  condemning  G®- 
Nasser’s  seizure  of  the  press. 


FROM  SCANDINAVIA — Jan-OHo  Modig  of  Dagens  Nyheter,  Stock¬ 
holm;  Gustaf  Andren  of  KvalUpostan,  Malmo,  Sweden;  and  Juhana 
Perkki  of  Helsingin  Sanomat,  Rnland. 
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FASTEN  YOUR  BELTS 
Mon*,  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News 
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HALL  OF  MEMORIES 
Brett,  Miami  Herald 


CO-EXISTENCE  HOW  ABOUT  OFFENSE? 

Rosen,  Albany  Times-Union  Hesse.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


Editorial  Writers  Assay 
Leading  Issues  of  the  Day 


No.  1  on  All  Lists  Is  Challenge 
Of  Communism  in  Atomic  Age 


(Part  I  of  Two  Articles) 

Eight  editorial  writers,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  cross  section  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers,  are  unani- 
nniuly  agreed  that  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Communism  is  a  major 
jsae  facing  the  United  States 
today. 

All  placed  it  among  29  lead¬ 
ing  issues  facing  the  people 
^lich  they  listed  in  response 
to  a  request  from  Editor  &  PuB- 
USHiiL  Among  the  total  there 
wu  agreement,  too,  among  them 
on  other  issues,  although  in  each 
case  they  were  differently 
worded.  These  included  nuclear 
control,  a  “sense  of  national 
purpose,”  economic  stability  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  a  reas¬ 
sessment  of  moral  values. 

Editorial  writers  responding 
represented  three  evening,  three 
morning  and  two  combination 
Mwspapers  with  a  total  circula- 
^  (ABC-Sept.  1959)  of  2,- 
508,023.  Five  also  write  for  Sun- 
<lay  editions  reaching  1,805,631. 

^ey  are  James  Wechsler, 
^tor,New  York  Post;  Donovan 
“mhardson,  chief  editorial  writ- 
w,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
“O^rt  H.  Estabrook,  editor,  edi- 
torialpage,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  Millard  Browne,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Buffalo  Evening 
^nts;  Wilbur  Elston,  editor  of 
^rial  pages,  Minneapolis 
tor  and  Tribune;  Robert  Ken- 
chief  editorial  writer,  Chi- 
I  editor  ec  PUBLISHER 


cago  Sun-Times;  Frank  H. 
Crane,  editorial  writer,  India¬ 
napolis  (Ind.)  Star;  and  Paul 
A.  McKalip,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  and 
Star. 

Influencing  Public  Opinion 

Besides  stating  the  issues 
they  believed  were  most  impor¬ 
tant  today,  they  submitted  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  editorials  to 
show  how  they  were  presenting 
them  to  their  readers.  There 
was  general  agreement  among 
them  that  the  American  news¬ 
paper  editorial  page  still  has  an 
influence  on  public  opinion.  They 
are  proud  of  their  craft  and 
are  constantly  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  their  mission  to  “inform, 
stimulate  and  exhort.” 

How  they  are  writing  on  the 
subjects  they  think  their  respec¬ 
tive  publics  should  understand 
and  do  something  about  will  be 
told  in  the  second  article  next 
week. 

Here’s  how  each  one  stated 
the  Communist  issue: 

Mr.  Wechsler  (New  York 
Post — 328,402) :  “We  see  the 
Communist  world  challenge  as 
increasingly  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  and  believe  it  could  be 
met  most  effectively  by  imagina¬ 
tive  programs  of  aid  to  under¬ 
privileged  countries  and  by  per- 
for  May  28,  1960 


fecting  our  own  free  institu¬ 
tions.” 

Mr.  Richardson  (Christian 
Science  Monitor  —  156,267) : 
“Awakening  to  the  challenge  of 
our  times  —  its  unprecedented 
perils  and  opportunities  —  its 
demands  that  we  grow  morally 
and  spiritually  to  keep  pace 
with  the  atomic  and  space  age.” 

Mr.  Estabrook  (Washington 
Post  —  393,718;  446,764  Sun¬ 
day)  :  “The  essential  question, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  how  a  free 
and  largely  voluntary  society 
can  meet  and  surmount  the  chal¬ 
lenge  posed  by  a  dedicated  and 
disciplined  Communist  power 
that  proposes  to  ‘bury’  us,  if  not 
through  military  means,  at  least 
through  economic  and  psycho¬ 
logical  means.  This  question 
pervades  our  approach  to  the 
budget,  to  defense,  to  education, 
to  all  sorts  of  national  needs 
and,  indeed,  to  diplomacy  itself. 
I  agree  with  Governor  Rocke¬ 
feller  that  strength  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  flexibility.” 

Mr.  Browne  (Buffalo  Evening 
News  —  285,206) :  “Meeting  the 
Russian  challenge  in  all  its  di¬ 


Two  Armed  (]amp« 

Mr.  Elston  (Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune  —  515,772  combined ; 
650,161  Sunday) :  “Co-existence 
with  the  Communist  world  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  the  people  of 
this  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
non-Communist  world.  I  expect 
that  the  world  is  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  remain  in  two  armed 


camps  for  many  years,  perhaps 
for  many  generations,  but  at 
the  same  time  negotiations  must 
continue  and  avenues  of  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Commu¬ 
nist  world  be  kept  open.  This 
issue  also  includes  the  possi¬ 
bility,  if  the  question  becomes 
timely,  of  recognizing  Commu¬ 
nist  China  and  admitting  that 
government  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  ’This  issue  also  includes 
the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  may  wish  to  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  attitude  toward  Commu¬ 
nist  Russia  than  toward  Com¬ 
munist  China  so  that  American 
policies  serve  to  split  the  two 
Communist  powers  apart  rather 
than  to  push  them  into  each 
other’s  arms.” 

Mr.  Kennedy  (Chicago  Sun- 
Times  —  546,862;  637,572  Sun¬ 
day)  :  Placing  it  as  a  “global 
issue”  under  political  security: 
“The  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  battle  for  the  minds 
of  men.  The  space  race  and  the 
science  education  race  is  re¬ 
lated  to  this  issue.” 

Survival  of  Freedom 

Mr.  Crane  (Indianapolis  Star 
—  207,878;  325,601  Sunday): 
“The  foremost  and  most  vital 
issue  facing  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  today  is  the  survival  of  free¬ 
dom.  This  breaks  down  into 
more  specific  issues,  but  the 
parent  issue  must  always  be 
kept  in  view.” 

Mr.  McKalip  (Tucson  Star  & 
Citizen  —  68,919  combined ; 
45,533  Sunday)  :  Listed  as  the 
“Number  1  issue”:  “Individual 
responsibility  vs.  dei)endence 
upon  government.  The  more  we 
sacrifice  our  self-reliance  and 
personal  responsibility  on  the 
altar  of  big  government,  the 
more  we  move  toward  Socialism 
and  even  Communism  —  with  or 
without  war.  We  shall  have  de¬ 
feated  ourselves.” 

Mr.  Wechsler  explained  that 
major  policy  of  the  New  York 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Editorial  Writers 
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Post  is  formulated  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Dorothy  Schiff,  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  editorials  them¬ 
selves,  he  said,  are  “written  by 
Ted  Kaghan  and  myself  in  a 
rather  informal  collaboration.” 

“I  would  guess  that  a  read¬ 
ing  of  our  page  suggests  that 
we  regard  the  search  for  nu¬ 
clear  control  and  disarmament, 
the  battle  for  human  equality 
and  the  intelligent  use  of  gov¬ 
ernment  planning  to  promote 
the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country  as  our  major  focuses  of 
interest.  In  local  aflFairs  we  have 
been  most  actively  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  slums  and 
schools.” 

For  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Mr.  Richardson  named 
five  big  issues  he  said  are  “in¬ 
terlocking  and  many-faceted.” 
In  addition  to  “awakening  to 
the  challenge”  others  were: 

“Building  peace,  by  deterring 
war,  by  fostering  brotherhood 
and  developing  law. 

“Understanding  freedom,  po¬ 
litical  and  economic,  and  to  ex¬ 
emplifying  it  as  to  combat  to¬ 
talitarianism,  enhance  our  own 
security  and  benefit  people  of 
other  races  and  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment. 

“Reassess  our  values  and  re¬ 
define  our  goals. 

“Finding  a  wise  and  workable 
balance  between  individual  and 
local  responsibility  and  the 
rightful  sphere  of  federal  ac¬ 
tion.” 


issues  facing  the  people  of  the 
U.  S.  today  is  related  to  our 
basic  value  system,”  he  said. 
“Call  it  a  ‘sense  of  national  pur¬ 
pose,’  moral  code,  national  char¬ 
acter,  the  status  symbols  we 
live  by,  or  what  you  will. 

“The  scandals  of  the  ’50’s 
cut  so  wide  and  deep  as  to  re¬ 
veal  something  basically  awry, 
it  seemed  to  me  —  but  they  also 
revealed  a  trend  much  more 
hopeful:  a  groping,  questing 
ferment  of  reform  (not  so  much 
in  our  politics  as  in  social  and 
interpersonal  relations  and  in 
the  general  area  of  educational 
and  ethical  values).  This,  at 
any  rate,  strikes  me  as  one  of 
the  most  exciting  trends  for 
newspapers  to  keep  an  editorial 
eye  on  in  the  ’60’s.” 

Another  major  issue  in  Mr. 
Browne’s  opinion  is  “preserv¬ 
ing  both  a  free  and  stable  econ¬ 
omy  in  an  age  of  mounting  pres¬ 
sures  for  undisciplined  growth 
of  big  government.” 


Four  Ollier  Issues 


Of  Shifting  Importance 


Mr.  Richardson  said  he  had 
purposely  left  unlisted  “dozens 
of  concrete  issues,  like  race  re¬ 
lations,  tax  reform,  economic 
growth,  the  farm  problem,  etc., 
which  fall  under  these  larger 
headings  because  they  are  so 
numerous  and  their  relative  im¬ 
portance  shifts  from  month  to 
month.” 

In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Esta- 
brook  of  the  Washington  Post, 
the  most  important  question, 
over  and  above  the  Communist 
challenge  is  one  of  “national 
effort.” 

“This  is  as  much  a  question 
of  philosophy  as  of  application 
in  specific  areas  such  as  defense 
and  education,”  he  explained. 
“It  transcends  the  immediate 
political  contest,  although,  of 
course,  it  has  become  a  political 
concern  in  the  campaigns  of 
several  candidates,” 

Mr.  Browne  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  put  “a  sense  of 
national  purpose”  also  ahead  of 
the  Communist  issue: 

“In  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
subtlest  and  most  far-reaching 


Four  other  issues  than  “co¬ 
existence  with  the  Communist 
world”  were  listed  as  follows 
by  Mr.  Elston,  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune: 

“Attempts  to  achieve  disarm¬ 
ament  and  to  limit  the  testing 
and  use  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
continue  to  be  problems  in  the 
days  ahead.  These  questions 
might  be  regarded  as  sub-ques¬ 
tions  under  ‘co-existence,’  and 
yet  they  are  important  enough 
to  stand  alone.  We  may  have 
as  much  trouble  with  some  of 
the  non-Communist  nations  as 
with  the  Communists  in  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  weapons  or 
disarm.  If  non-Communist  dic¬ 
tators  obtain  possession  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  for  example,  the 
question  will  be  broader  than 
that  of  co-existence  with  nu¬ 
clear-armed  Communists. 

“Another  international  issue 
that  would  be  with  us  even  if 
we  were  relieved  of  the  threats 
of  international  Communism  is 
the  relationship  which  the 
United  States  must  work  out 
with  the  newly  developing  na¬ 
tions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  which  are  seeking  eco¬ 
nomic  as  well  as  political  in¬ 
dependence.  America’s  response 
to  the  challenge  provided  by 
these  newly  developing  nations 
may  well  determine  whether 
they  follow  the  path  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  become  independent, 
freedom  -  loving  states  with 
which  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  trade  and  exchange  ideas, 
or  whether  they  will  find  an¬ 
other  route  to  self-government 
in  their  search  for  a  better  life 
for  their  people. 


economic  stability  at  home  is 
a  major  issue.  Involved  with 
this  question  are  such  matters 
as  whether  any  guidelines  can 
be  laid  down  to  limit  the  fed¬ 
eral  government’s  further  ex¬ 
pansion  and  whether  the  addi¬ 
tional  services  that  the  public 
demands  are  to  be  provided  by 
the  federal  government  or  at 
local  and  state  levels.  An  im¬ 
portant  side  issue  is  whether 
our  state  legislatures  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  ruled  by  rural  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  fail  to  see  the 
need  for  helping  the  hard- 
pressed  cities  and  other  urban 
units  of  government  or  whether 
reapportionment  will  come  and 
will  be  followed  by  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  new  obligations  by  more 
representative  state  legislatures. 

“A  major  but  perhaps  more 
philosophical  question  is  whether 
Americans,  and  other  people  in 
the  so-called  free  world,  will  be 
able  to  expand  their  individual 
freedom,  or  whether,  in  the  face 
of  external  threat  from  the 
Communists  and  internal  de¬ 
mand  for  more  publicly-sup¬ 
ported  services,  individual  free¬ 
dom  will  continue  to  be  nar¬ 
rowed  in  the  years  ahead.” 


All  Related  to  Peace 


dustries  and  serv  ices  caused  bt 
stalemates  in  collective  barg*^ 
ing.  (b)  Featlierl)edding.  Then 
is  need  for  an  expression  h* 
Congress  stating  that  feathe^ 
bedding  is  against  public  policy 
(c)  Farm  policy.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  must  even¬ 
tually  be  returned  in  large 
measure  to  agriculaure. 

“Welfare  security:  (a)  Health 
insurance.  It  is  an  election  year 
issue.  The  Forand  bill  is  not 
the  answer  but  the  government 
has  an  obligation  to  senior  citi¬ 
zens;  (b)  School  aid.  Federal 
aid  is  needed  in  submarginal 
states,  but  not  all  states. 

“Spiritual  security:  The  moral 
fiber  of  America.  It  needs  at¬ 
tention.  Denial  of  civil  ri^ta, 
juvenile  delinquency,  divorw 
rate,  materialism,  racism  and 
public  apathy  toward  public  af¬ 
fairs,  to  mention  only  a  few 
categories,  weaken  the  nation. 
These  are  issues  the  individual 
himself  can  do  something  about 
These  are  issues  the  newspapers 
can  discuss  in  the  hope  that  the 
next  generation,  if  not  the  pres¬ 
ent  one,  will  grow  up  in  a 
climate  in  which  such  matters 
are  discussed  in  the  home,  the 
school,  the  church  and  public 
forums.” 


Economic  Stability 
“The  continuing  search 


for 


Mr.  Kennedy  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  declared  that  “peace 
is  the  overriding  issue ;  all  other 
issues  are  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  it.”  Then  he  divided 
his  list  into  global  and  domestic 
issues : 

“Global:  Military  security, 
(a)  The  size  and  character  of 
the  nation’s  military  plant.  Ex¬ 
ample:  Can  Polaris  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  overseas  military  bases 
to  provide  better  and  cheaper 
deterrent  effect  on  Russia?  (b) 
Atomic  weapons  policy;  should 
tests  be  resumed  to  protect  nu¬ 
clear  technology? 

“Political  security  (a)  was 
the  challenge  of  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion;  (b)  the  development  of  a 
rule  of  law  in  world  affairs ;  and 
(c)  overpopulation  in  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  and  its  effect 
on  international  relations. 

“Domestic:  Financial  securi¬ 
ty:  (a)  Inflation.  Still  the  most 
dangerous  threat  on  the  home 
front.  The  people  must  resist 
the  argument  inflation  is  in¬ 
evitable;  must  resist  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  nation  must  tol¬ 
erate  inflationary  government 
spending  to  maintain  prosperi¬ 
ty;  (b)  the  growing  imbalance 
of  U.  S.  foreign  trade.  It  is 
brought  about  in  part  by  costs 
pricing  American  goods  out  of 
the  world  market. 

“Economic  security;  (a)  Big 
Unionism.  Controls  are  needed 
in  this  field  similar  to  those 
placed  earlier  on  Big  Business. 
The  public  must  be  protected 
from  breakdowns  in  national  in- 


The  Parent  Issue 


Bv  \ 


Mr.  Crane  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  linked  all  issues  under  “the 
foremost  and  most  vital”  one  — 
“survival  of  freedom.” 

“This  breaks  down  into  more 
specific  issues,  but  the  parent 
issue  must  always  be  kept  in 
view,”  he  wrote. 

“It  involves  defense  of  ‘the 
American  way  of  life.’  This  is 
the  way  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility,  individual  choice,  and  the 
right  and  opportunity  for  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  and  enter 
prise  in  the  defense  of  life  and 
liberty,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

“It  involves  the  survival  of 
economic  freedom.  This  r^ 
quires  first  of  all  the  solvency 
of  the  government,  the  willing¬ 
ness  and  ability  of  government 
to  live  within  the  limits  of  in¬ 
come  fixed  by  a  reasonable  level 
of  taxation.  It  requires  that  gov¬ 
ernment  leave  to  the  individuil 
the  right  and  opportunity  to  n- 
tain  for  himself  the  major  po^ 
tion  of  his  own  earnings,  to  be 
used  entirely  as  he  sees  fit  It 
requires  that  the  individnsl 
right  to  own,  hold  and  dispose  of 
property  be  left  inviolat^  thst 
wealth  not  be  taxed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence. 

“The  survival  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life  requires  the 
restoration  of  the  historic  role 
of  the  states  in  a  representative 
system  of  government.  There  « 
no  other  way,  in  these  days  of 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Canadian  Editors  Focus 
On  Comprehensive  News 


More  Interpretation  and  Less 
Froth;  ‘Why’  in  Sports  Stories 


By  Norman  Oibliens 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
Canadian  newspapermen  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  met  in  con- 
Tffltion  here  May  19-22  and 

that  newspapers  should 
bi  interesting,  interpretive,  easy 
to  read  and  meaningful. 

“The  entire  approach  to  news¬ 
paper  editing  nowadays  should 
be  interpretive,”  said  Larry  N. 
Smith,  managing  editor  of  the 
SL  Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard, 
and  this  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  fair  comprehensive 
reporting  that  goes  beyond  the 
scope  of  radio  and  television.” 

Mr.  Smith  presided  at  the 
14th  Canadian  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors’  Conference  attended  by 
more  than  100  editors  and  edi¬ 
torial  workers  and  their  wives. 
.Addressing  a  panel,  he  said  a 
newspaper  which  concentrates 
OB  good  reporting  will  have 
rreiter  chances  of  success  than 
a  “frothy,  feature-choked  pub¬ 
lication”  which  uses  entertain- 
loent  as  its  chief  appeal. 

On  Sports  Writing 

In  a  discussion  on  sports 
pages,  Stuart  Keate,  publisher 
of  the  Victoria  Times,  urged 
that  writers  combine  a  genuine 
love  of  words  with  a  deep  un- 
oerstanding  of  what  they  are 
reporting. 

“It  is  no  longer  enough  for 
the  writer  to  tell  his  readers 
tfiio  won,”  he  said.  “They  have 
already  had  that  from  TV  and 
radio.  He  must  produce  the 
rdorful  sidebar,  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  incident,  the  off-beat  inter¬ 
view  which  will  bring  the  whole 
picture  into  focus.” 


V.  P.  Wade,  managing  editor 
of  the  Saskatoon  Star  Phoenix, 
.said  the  first-class  sports  story 
should  tell  why  a  team  lost  or 
won,  and  which  players  were 
responsible. 

*  Stupid'  (Comments 

“But  I  detest  these  stupid 
dressing-room  comments  we  get 
from  players  after  the  game. 
Most  of  them  are  banal  and 
could  be  written  from  the  press 
box.” 

“I  disagree,”  rapped  Dick 
Beddoes,  sports  columnist  on  the 
Vancouver  Sun.  “You  must  go 
to  the  locker  room  after  the 
game.  You  may  get  some  cliches 
but  very  often  you  get  illumi¬ 
nating  comments.  Remember 
our  athletes  today  are  better 
educated  and  can  express  them¬ 
selves.” 

Mr.  Beddoes  insisted  that 
sports  writers  should  avoid 
slanting  their  stories  in  favor 
of  the  home  team. 

Leslie  Fox,  managing  editor 
of  the  Victoria  Times,  averred 
that  local  patriotism  is  natural 
in  sports  and  “there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  newspaper  should  not 
pull  for  the  home  team.” 

“No,”  asserted  Mr.  Beddoes, 
“it  is  more  important  to  discuss 
both  teams  objectively  and  to 
present  the  viewpoint  of  the 
visiting  team  as  well  as  that 
of  the  home  side.” 

Mr.  Beddoes  argrued  that 
sports  writing  is  primarily  en¬ 
tertainment  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  “crisp,  bright  and  anec¬ 
dotal.” 

A.  F.  (Bill)  Herbert,  man¬ 


aging  editor  of  the  Galt  Re¬ 
porter,  said  sports  reporters 
should  be  first-class  writers  with 
a  “true  feeling  for  words.” 

Censorship 

A  disturbing  trend  toward 
censorship  in  many  news  fields 
was  noted  by  delegates  to  the 
Conference. 

John  P.  (3ore,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  London  Free  Press, 
said  restrictions  in  reporting 
crime  and  court  news  are  being 
used  as  precedents  by  other 
sources. 

“I  fear  a  concentrated  at¬ 
tempt  on  many  sides  to  keep 
information  away  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  he  said. 

In  debate  with  Victor  Dryer, 
Vancouver  lawyer,  Mr.  Gore 
admitted  some  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  have  been  provoked  by 
lack  of  dignity  and  discretion  in 
some  newspapers. 

“But,”  he  said,  “we  have  to 
convince  the  lawmakers  that  a 
lesser  evil  is  sometimes  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  greater  one.  Interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  can  sometimes  have 
the  most  unfortunate  side  ef¬ 
fects. 

“It  is  like  interference  with 
the  balance  of  nature.  Foxes  are 
harmful  but  kill  all  the  foxes 
and,  who  knows,  the  mice  may 
destroy  us.” 

'Bad  News’  Is  Wrong 

Mr.  Dryer  said  from  the  legal 
point  of  view  it  is  wrong  to  pub¬ 
lish  “bad  news”  about  police 
forces  without  corresponding 
references  to  the  “good”  things 
they  do. 

“Too  much  bad  news  about 
our  police  breaks  down  respect 
for  authority,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Dryer  complained  of  a 
tendency  for  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  the  emotional  and  sensa¬ 


ROVER  —  M.  McIntyre  Hood, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Oshawa  Times,  is  now  overseas 
correspondent  for  Thomson  News¬ 
papers.  He  and  Mrs.  Hood  at¬ 
tended  the  Canadian  Managing 
Editors'  Conference. 

tional  elements  of  a  trial  and 
to  invade  the  privacy  of  persons 
affected  by  it. 

“It  is  unfair  to  .say  that  the 
wife  of  a  criminal  broke  down 
and  wept  when  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced.  Surely  the  innocent  wife 
of  any  man  is  entitled  to  privacy 
in  her  grief,”  the  attorney  de¬ 
clared. 

Goncern  Over  ‘Payola’ 

Canadian  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  are  seriously  concerned 
about  “payola”  and  “plugola,” 
Stuart  Keate,  publisher  of  the 
Victoma  Times,  reported. 

Mr.  Keate  said  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed  during  a  visit  to  Toronto 
to  find  on  a  sports  page  an  ad¬ 
vertising  column  written  by  the 
sports  editor  with  his  picture 
under  the  logotype  of  a  brewery. 

“As  an  objective  reader  of 
the  paper,”  Mr.  Keate  said, 
“this  meant  only  two  things  to 
me  —  these  were  the  opinions 
of  a  man  who  could  be  had  for 
a  price;  and  he  was  doing  this 
because  his  paper  wasn’t  paying 
him  enough,  which  I  knew  not 
to  be  true. 

“I  think  this  is  entirely  wrong 
and  should  not  be  permitted.” 

Mr.  Keate  said  Canadian  and 
U.  S.  publishers  are  taking  a 
close  look  at  the  business  of 
snatching  free  space  in  news¬ 
papers  by  way  of  sponsorships. 
“A  classic  case,”  he  said, 
{Continued  on  page  64) 


^TERMERS — Af  Victoria  newspapar  confaranca  ara:  Laft  to  right — 
Mr.  tad  Mrs.  Joan  Cranford  of  Quabac;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Brownridga 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Schmidt  of  Ontario. 
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HOSTS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laslia  Fox  of  tha  Victoria  Timas  walcoma  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Costallo  of  Saint  John,  N.B.  at  a  racaption  givan  by 
tha  Victoria  nawspapars  to  visiting  aditors. 
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Hearst  Jr.  Elected 
Chairman  of  Board 


The  election  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  has  been 
a  vicepresident  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

In  the  chairmanship  Mr. 
Hearst  succeeds  Martin  Hu- 
berth,  who  is  now  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  Mr. 
Hearst  now’  holds  the  position 
his  father  had. 

The  announcement  of  Bill 
Hearst’s  accession  to  the  board 
chairmanship,  following  his 
years  of  service  in  numerous 
in-line  executive  positions,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
and  publisher  of  the  American 
Weekly,  was  made  by  Richar  d 
E.  Berlin,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation. 

2  New  Presidents 

At  a  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
this  week,  directors  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc. 
elected  Randolph  A.  Hearst  as 
president. 

E.  D.  Becker,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hillbro  Printing  Co. 
Division,  publishing  agency  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  was  elected  president 
of  Hearst  Publishing  Co. 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  Iward  of  both 
these  Hearst  Corp.  subsidiaries. 

Four  new  directors  of  Hearst 
Con  and  Hearst  Publishing  were 
named:  J.  Kingsbury  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American;  George  R.  Hearst 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Loa  Angeles 
Herald-Expreaa;  Phil  F.  de 
Beaubien,  publisher  of  the  De- 


Randolph  A  Hearst 

President,  Hearst  "Con" 


Richard  E.  Berlin 

President,  Chief  Executive  Officer 

troit  Times;  and  Frank  Con- 
niff,  national  editor  of  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Frank  C.  McLearn,  general 
manager  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  was  named  the  trustee  of 
the  Hearst  estate  to  succeed  the 
late  Richard  A.  Carrington  Jr. 

Hearst  Consolidated  is  the 
only  unit  in  which  there  is  pub¬ 
lic  owmership  of  stock.  In  1930, 
the  company  was  capitalized  at 
$50  million  with  7%  Class  A 
shares  at  $25  par.  All  of  the 
common  stock  is  held  by  the  par¬ 
ent  corporation.  The  number  of 
Class  A  shareholders  has  dwin¬ 
dled  from  43,000  to  around  20,- 
000. 

In  the  period  since  the  death 
of  the  Mr.  Hearst’s  father,  nine 
years  ago  in  August,  the  Hearst 
Corporation  has  undergone  some 
transformation  involving  con¬ 
traction  of  newspaper  enter¬ 
prises  and  acquisitions  in  other 
fields  of  publishing. 

Diversification  Is  Key 

Diversification  is  still  the  key 
to  the  financial  solidarity  of  the 
empire  as  it  exists  today  and 
the  many  units  provide  fulltime 
employment  for  more  than  20,- 
000  persons.  About  3,000  of  the 
employees  have  service  records 
extending  over  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  an¬ 
nual  payroll  exceeds  $130  mil¬ 
lion. 

To  grasp  the  scope  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  a  chart  of  organi¬ 
zation.  At  the  top  stands  the 
parent  coriwration  with  these 
direct  divisions:  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Timea-Union,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper;  Boston  Record- 


American- Advertiser,  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday;  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day;  New  York  Mirror,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday;  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines,  11  in  the  U.  S.;  WBAL, 
Baltimore  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions;  WISN,  Milwaukee  radio 
and  TV  stations;  King  Features 
Syndicate ;  International  Art 
Studio;  Hearst  Realties;  and 
Sunical  Land  &  Livestock  (west¬ 
ern  ranch  properties  and  timber- 
lands). 

Immediately  under  the  Hearst 
Corp.  is  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.,  with  three  di¬ 
visions:  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
American,  publishing  the  News- 
Post,  evening,  and  American, 
Sunday;  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  evening  and  Sunday; 
San  Antonio  Light,  evening  and 
Sunday. 

Next  in  line  is  the  Hearst 
Publishing  Company,  stemming 
from  Hearst  Con,  with  these 
divisions:  American  Weekly,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Sunday  supplement 
and  Puck — the  Comic  Weekly; 
Detroit  Times,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day;  Los  Angeles  Newspaper, 
including  the  Examiner,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday,  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  Express,  evening;  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  morning 
and  Sunday;  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer,  morning  and  Sunday; 
Hearst  Building,  owming  real 
estate  in  San  Francisco;  Hillbro 
Newspaper  Printing,  mechani¬ 
cal  and  service  division  for  the 
Los  Angeles  newspapers;  Pejep- 
scot  Paper,  manufacturer  of 
newsprint  and  other  papers  at 
Brunswick,  Me. 

Principal  Changes 

Since  1951  the  principal 
changes  in  the  newspaper  hold¬ 
ings  have  been  the  sale  of  the 
Chicago  American  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  the  consolidation 
of  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  with  the  San  Francisco 
News  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
group  with  a  resulting  half-in¬ 
terest  in  the  Apex  Corporation, 
and  sale  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  to  Paul  Block  of  the 
Post-Gazette.  There  was  also 
the  absorption  of  International 
News  Service  into  United  Press 
International,  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  retaining  a  minority 
stock  interest. 

The  Hearst  newspapers,  in  10 
major  cities,  all  competitive 
situations,  have  an  aggregate 
daily  circulation  in  excess  of  4 
million.  Their  combined  Sunday 
distribution  tops  5.5  million. 

Branching  out  of  the  Hearst 
(Corporation  are  numerous  and 
varied  subsidiaries.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  National  Magazine 
Company,  Ltd.,  a  sales  agfent 
in  Australia  for  Hearst  mag;a- 
zines  published  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain;  the  National  Magazine 


W.  R.  Hearst  Jr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Company,  Ltd.  of  En^d 
which  publishes  six  magaiiaes 
and  operates  the  Good  Hook- 
keeping  Cookerj’  School  ud 
Resturant.  Subordinate  to  theit 
firms  are  the  Grosvenor  Pmt 
Ltd.,  book  publisher;  Victoria 
Publications,  Ltd.,  inexpenam 
books;  Good  Housekeeping  li- 
stitute.  Ltd.;  and  John  Pierty, 
Ltd.,  photographic  processing. 

In  another  line  from  the  par¬ 
ent  tree  these  enterprises  s^ 
off :  Periodical  Publishers’  Sen- 
ice  Bureau,  Inc.,  a  subscription 
agency  for  magazines  and  boob 
published  by  Hearst  and  othen; 
Willson  Realty  Corporation,  op¬ 
erating  a  New  York  City  realty 
parcel  which  remains  frwn  the 
founder’s  once  vast  holdings 
here;  Mirror  Holding  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  Long  Island  vacation 
lots  in  a  circulation  promotion 
venture ;  Hearst  Metrotone 
News,  Inc.,  a  50%  ownership 
interest  with  Loew’s,  Inc.; 
Hearst  Enterprises,  Inc.,  nein- 
print  broker  and  purchasing 
agents  for  various  newspaper 
supplies ;  Popular  Mechanics 
Company,  publishing  books  and 
magazines;  and  Avon  Books. 

Out  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
comes  an  intercompany  Clear¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Halifax  Power 
&  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Quebec 
Newsprint  Co.,  Ltd.  Hearst 
Publishing  Co.  subsidisuries  in¬ 
clude  Hearst  Advertising  Serr- 
ice,  WCAE,  Inc.,  with  half-own¬ 
ership  of  Television  City,  Inc.  in 
Pittsburgh;  and  Androscoggin 
Water  Power  Co. 

Ranches  and  Mine# 

Separate  companies  wholly 
owned  by  Hearst  Corp.  h(dd  or 
operate  gold  and  silver  miniw 
properties  and  other  “minor 
interests.  In  Mexico,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  350,000  acres 
of  mahogany  and  other  trees 
in  Campeche  and  200,000  acW 
of  rare  woods  —  100  species 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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FEATURE 


No.  2  of  a  Series 


The  Foreign  Press 

[n  U.S.A. 


Newsmen  on  Beats 


Bv  Boh  ^  arner 


Foreign  correspondents  in  the  United  States  come 
from  many  lands  and  dissimilar  cultural  and  political 
badcgrounds  but  to  an  astonishing  degree  they  share  com¬ 
mon  elements  of  professional  training  and  experience. 

TTie  majority  of  them,  whether  they  are  young  or 
veteran  newsmen,  have  travelled  broadly,  covered  a  wide 
variet>’  of  stories  and  have  learned  to  concentrate  on  the 
down-to-earth  techniques  of  their  craft  rather  than 
search  for  glamor  and  glor>%  The  few  who  spend  more 
time  basking  in  the  glory  of  their  credentials  than  in 
serious  news  gathering  and  writing  are  held  in  low 
esteem  by  their  colleagues. 

There  is  such  a  rich  diversity  of  personality  and 
jackjTOund  among  members  of  the  foreign  press  corps 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  composite  picture  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  or  even  roughly  sketch  a  type.  Instead  we  will 
offer  several  portraits  of  individuals — all  newspaper 
representatives — and  let  the  similarities  and  diversities 
of  die  newsmen  and  their  papers  speak  for  themselves. 


Max  Beer 


One  of  the  oldest  and  most  well-known  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  this  country  is  74-year-old  Max  Beer, 
a  specialist  in  United  Nations  affairs  for  Neue  Zurcher 
Zeitung  of  Switzerland.  A  medium-sized  but  influential 
newspaper,  NZZ  is  read  by  a  devoted  intellectual  coterie 
througffiout  Europe. 

The  paper  has  six  correspondents  here.  Werner  Im- 
hoof  is  based  in  Washington  and  covers  general  American 
news  and  politics.  In  New  York,  Rudolf  Schlesinger 
and  W.  Hoeffding  specialize  in  economics  and  finance. 
Two  stringers,  also  based  in  New  York,  write  about 
theater,  music,  painting  and  other  cultural  matters. 


Filled  Front  Paite 


Mr.  Beer  is  one  of  those  rare  newsmen  who  strictly 
covers  UN  news  for  a  paper  which  almost  daily  publishes 
an  aormous  amount  of  news,  appraisal  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  concerning  the  world  forum.  On  one  occasion,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Beer  covered  a  routine  meeting  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  which  lasted  two  months.  At  the 
®d  of  the  council’s  deliberations  he  wrote  a  lengthy 
article  rounding-up  and  interpreting  its  activities.  This 
story,  which  was  either  not  covered  at  all  or  was  merely 
mentioned  in  most  newspapers  around  the  globe,  filled 
page  one  of  NZZ  and  took  up  most  of  page  two. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Max  B««r,  UN  Correspondant  for  Naua  Zuarchar  Zaifunq  of  Swifxarland, 
daclares  ha  is  ready  to  celabrata  the  anniversary  of  his  lOOth  year  in 
journalism  in  the  year  2009. 


Abraham  D.  Rothman,  an  Ameri-  Zell  Rabin  of  the  Sydney  (Aus- 
can  who  became  bureau  chief  of  tralia)  Daily  Mirror  rocketed  from 

the  largest  news  organization  in  cub  reporter  to  New  York  Bureau 

Australia,  Associated  Newspapers.  Chief  in  six  years. 


Paul  Sanders,  U.S.  and  UN  correspondent  for  Het  Parool  of  Amsterdam, 
a  newspaper  born  out  of  the  underground  movement  in  Holland  during 
the  German  occupation. 


Foreign  Press 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


“My  paper  has  a  column  or 
two  about  UN  affairs  almost 
every  day  and  there  is  usually 
more,”  Mr.  Beer  said.  “It  has 
a  reputation  for  giving  one  of 
the  most  extensive  coverages  of 
foreign  news  from  correspond¬ 
ents  all  over  the  world.  When 
we  send  a  story  we  are  expected 
not  only  to  tell  what  happened 
but  to  explain  the  event  and 
comment. 

“The  news  and  what  is  behind 
it.  That  is  what  is  expected 
from  all  our  correspondents.” 

NZ’s  aim,  Mr.  Beer  explained, 
is  not  to  entertain  readers  but 
to  inform  them,  or,  to  use  his 
own  words,”  no  sensationalism, 
no  scoops,  no  interviews.”  It  re¬ 
gards  as  a  form  of  sensation¬ 
alism  exclusive  interviews  with 
quotes  written  in  the  first  per¬ 
son. 

This  is  an  approach,  however, 
which  apparently  fits  in  well 
with  Mr.  Beer’s  talents  and 
training.  An  American  citizen 
now,  he  was  bom  in  Vienna  and 
began  his  journalism  career  in 
Paris  in  1909. 

In  the  early  stages  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  he  was  a  free-lance  corre¬ 
spondent  and  wrote  about  world 
affairs  for  Swiss,  Austrian  and 
German  newspapers  and  French 
magazines.  He  writes  and  speaks 


Yuzo  Sawayama,  New  York  Bureau  Chief  of  Asahi,  Tokyo  daily,  writes 
about  marriage  and  divorce  in  America,  baseball  and  beatnikism. 


about  the  activities  of  both  tkt 
League  and  the  UN  and 
has  watched  some  40  yean  of 
cmcial  diplomatic  history  nn- 
fold  before  his  eyes. 

After  the  Nazis  overthrew  the 
German  rejmblic,  Mr.  Beer 
stayed  on  at  Geneva.  Today,  hb 
portly  figure  and  the  ever-^ 
ent  cigar  in  his  mouth  are  well- 
known  fixtures  in  the  corridon 
of  the  UN.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  never  missed  a  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  a  faq 
Mr.  Beer  precisely  corroborates 
by  observing,  “Indeed,  I  hare 
attended  all  47  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly.” 

Last  year,  a  number  of  new^ 
men  and  UN  officials  threw  a 
party  for  Mr.  Beer  honoring  his 
50  years  as  a  journalist  He 
now  says,  with  a  dead-pan  ex¬ 
pression  and  in  tones  of  great 
certainty,  that  he  is  prepared 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
his  100th  year  in  journalism  ia 
the  year  2009. 

Zell  Rubin 

Leaving  Mr.  Beer  at  the  UN 
and  travelling  about  half-a- 
dozen  blocks  cross-town  in  New 
York  to  Times  Square,  we  find 
one  of  the  youngest  members 


three  languages:  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  English. 

The  I.eaasue  and  UIN 
Mr.  Beer  covered  the  League 


agency  and  two  newspapers  and 
for  20  years  also  had  a  lead¬ 
ing  position  in  the  League’s  de¬ 
partment  of  information.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  new.smen  alive 


of  the  foreign  press  corps. 

At  28,  Zell  Rabin  of  the  Am- 
tralian  press  has  enjoyed  a 
rather  meteoric  career,  vault¬ 
ing  in  six  years  from  being  a 
cadet  reporter  (down-underrw* 


of  Nations  for  a  German  news  who  has  reported  in  great  depth  {Continued  on  page  50) 


Burmese  Court  Denies  Tass  Diplomatic  Status 


Bv  Prs>f.  Flovil  Baskette 


The  Soviet  news  agency,  Tass, 
has  discovered  that  its  reporters 
cannot  hide  behind  the  cloak  of 
diplomatic  immunity  when  they 
write  offensive  articles  about 
the  nationals  of  their  host  coun¬ 
try. 

That  is  the  gist  of  a  recent 
Supreme  Court  niling  in  Burma 
that  could  have  far-reaching 
repercussions  in  countries  where 
Tass  is  permitted  to  operate.  It 
is  also  a  reversal  of  a  previous 
court  ruling  concerning  the  im¬ 
munity  status  of  Tass. 

The  case  arose  a  year  ago 
in  April  when  a  Tass  bulletin 
published  in  Rangoon  accused 
the  editor  of  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,  the  Nation,  of 
having  received  $34,000  from 
the  American  embassy  in  Burma 
to  agitate  for  a  change  in 
Burma’s  neutrality  policy  and  to 
bring  her  into  the  Southeast 
Asian  Treaty  Organization.  The 
Nation  editor,  Ed  Law  Yone, 

(Note:  Professor  Baskeite  has 
just  returned  to  the  College  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  after  an  eight-months 
assignment  in  Burma  as  a  Ful- 
bright  lecturer.) 
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filed  a  criminal  defamation  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Tass  reporter, 
E.  Kovtunenko. 

When  a  district  magistrate’s 
officer  went  to  serve  an  arrest 
warrant  on  the  correspondent, 
the  accused  took  refuge  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Soviet  embassy. 
The  magistrate  then  increased 
the  bail  from  about  $2,000  to 
$5,000  and  turned  the  matter 
over  to  Burma’s  foreign  office. 
This  office  approached  the 
Soviet  embassy  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  correspondent 
should  comply  with  the  orders 
of  the  court.  Kovtunenko  ulti¬ 
mately  appeared,  deposited  the 
sum  for  his  bail,  then  claimed 
immunity  as  a  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  official. 

In  Highest  Ciourl 

The  issue — whether  Tass,  as 
a  department  of  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment,  enjoys  sovereign  im¬ 
munity — went  to  Burma’s  high¬ 
est  court.  This  court  dismissed 
the  Tass  application  to  quash 
the  proceedings  before  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  and  ordered  the  case 


to  be  transferred  to  the  High 
Court  of  Burma  for  trial.  Un¬ 
less  the  government  of  Burma 
interv'enes,  the  trial  likely  will 
proceed. 

The  Burmese  court’s  ruling 
reversed  a  precedent.  In  a  pre¬ 
vious  libel  case  against  Tass  in 
England,  the  British  Court  of 
Appeal  had  held  that  Tass, 
being  a  department  of  a  foreign 
sovereign  state,  was  immune 
from  court  action.  However, 
this  was  a  suit  in  civil  libel. 
The  action  in  Burma  against 
Tass  was  a  criminal  complaint. 
By  Burmese  law,  no  one  is  im¬ 
mune  from  criminal  action. 

Even  though  the  historic 
right  of  sovereignty  (king’s  im¬ 
munity)  has  Ixeen  accepted  in 
both  the  U.  S.  A.  and  in  Britain, 
exceptions  have  been  made,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Russian  Gubi- 
chev  who  entered  the  United 
States  on  a  Russian  diplomatic 
visa  issued  by  U.  S.  authorities. 
Gubichev  later  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  espionage,  despite 
two  protests  by  the  Soviet  em¬ 
bassy  on  claims  of  immunity. 


In  the  Kovtunenko  case,  tht 
charge  d’affaires  of  the  USSR 
in  Rangoon  filed  a  certificate  to 
the  fact  that  Kovtunenko  had 
official  status.  But  the  BunneM 
foreign  office  replied  it  had 
never  recognized  Kovtunenko  u 
an  employe  of  Tass,  nor  had  it 
given  Tass  official  recognitioo 
as  a  department  of  the  Soviet 
government.  In  other  embassieo, 
recognition  had  been  accorded 
to  press  attaches.  Thus  Tax* 
appeared  to  have  operated  u 
a  private  organization  and  only 
when  trouble  arose  did  it  apply 
for  diplomatic  immunity. 

The  Kovtunenko  case  may  be 
settled  by  the  foreign 
rather  than  in  the  courts.  But  if 
it  goes  to  court  and  Kovtunaio 
is  found  guilty  he  could  face  x 
penalty  of  simple  imprisonment 
for  as  much  as  two  years,  x 
fine,  or  both. 

If  the  High  Court’s  ruling 
stands,  the  decision  could  b^ 
come  a  precedent  for  courts  a 
other  countries.  This  wow 
seem  to  bar  propaganda  ag»- 
cies  such  as  Tass  from  avosiinf 
legal  responsibility  by  rerortiil 
to  the  plea  of  diplomatic  im¬ 
munity. 
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Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Anti- Ad  Code 
Plan  Brings 
CNPA  Stand 


J-Students’ 
Sales  Pitches 
Win  Awards 


San  Matex),  Calif. 
The  issue  over  the  right  of  a 
druggist  to  advertise  his  pre¬ 
scription  service  which  l)egan 
last  Fall  with  the  support  of 
the  druggist’s  home  town  news¬ 
paper  has  now  become  a  state¬ 
wide  issue. 

Simultaneously  this  defense 
of  the  right  to  advertise  was 
extended  to  include  improved 
vigilance  over  all  state  profes¬ 
sional  boards  under  terms  of  a 
resolution  adopted  here  by  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  directors  acted  after 
Carlyle  Reed,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  and  chairman  of 
CNPA’s  legislative  committee, 
reported  on  an  anti-advertising 
move  taken  by  the  State  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Board. 

This  board  had  received  legis¬ 
lative  authorization  to  draw  up 
a  new  code  for  pharmacists. 
This  authorization  was  unre¬ 
stricted  aside  from  the  qualifica- 
I  Mew  tion  that  prices  could  not  be 
.)  Daily  affected. 

(Calif.)  Protests  by  CNPA  repre- 
i  Sheet;  sentatives  from  throughout  the 
?ninsula  state  averted  inclusion  of  ad- 
( Calif.)  vertising  curbs  in  the  code,  Mr. 
(Calif.)  Reed  reported.  These  protests 
(Calif.)  were  based  on  assertion  that 
'an  Fer-  curbs  on  advertising  involved 
Times;  pricing.  CNPA  witnesses  in- 
(Calif.)  eluded  Jack  Craemer,  editor, 
to  Mon-  San  Rafael  Independent- Jour- 
Outlook.  wai.  who  went  to  the  aid  of  a 
druggist  subjected  to  profes- 
g  sional  criticism  when  he  adver¬ 

tised  his  prescription  service 
MI,  Fla.  prices  last  November, 
iducting  Mr.  Reed  declared  this  phar- 
n  three  macy  board  bid  is  only  one  evi- 
“Miami  dence  of  moves  by  both  boards 
is men’s  and  commissions  to  professions 
Chicago  and  groups  to  comply  with  rules 
and  At-  and  codes  or  get  out  of  business. 
•  Mr,  Craemer  said  a  single 

Scofield,  editorial  had  won  prompt  public 
^  support  for  the  advertising 

pharmacist  in  his  community. 

The  I-J  pointed  to  national 
inquiries  into  drug  prices,  ob¬ 
served  there  seemed  to  be  some¬ 
thing  awry  with  pricing  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  suggested  advertised 
prices  were  to  the  public  benefit. 

“It’s  easy  to  defend  advertis¬ 
ing  if  you  just  tell  how  it  bene¬ 
fits  the  public,”  he  observed. 


UNiVTJtsiTY  Park,  Pa. 

Winners  were  announced  this 
week  in  the  annual  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Del¬ 
aware,  and  Maryland  to  stimu- 


DISCUSSING  NEW  ORGANIZATION  —  Principals  of  nawly-formad 
Newspaper  Marketin9  Associates  discuss  their  new  association.  Shown 
(left  to  right)  standing  are:  John  L.  Scolaro,  Detroit,  and  Vernon  Hawley 
Jr.,  San  Rancisco.  Seated  (left  to  right)  are:  Chester  J.  Doyle,  Los 
Angeles;  J.  Donald  Scott,  Chicago;  and  Herbert  R.  Meeker,  New  York. 


local  merchant.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  is  made  up  on  an  appro¬ 
priate  cover  and  contains  a 
proposed  advertising  campaign 
alo^  with  several  sample  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

The  contest  entries  were 
iadged  by  advertising  managers 
from  the  Association  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  S.  Fitz- 
rof,  of  the  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 
cial  Agency. 


Representative  Firms 
as  Divisions 


Team-Up 


Winners  were: 

First  Prize  —  Richard  Trot- 
'er,  senior  in  journalism,  Dunlo, 
Pa,  who  prepared  an  advertis¬ 
ing  presentation  for  the  Johns¬ 
town  Tribune-Democrat  to  be 
fivtn  to  Brett’s,  a  woman’s 


die  prospective  client.  ciation 

Third  Prize  —  John  B.  Davis,  Chicago 
junior  in  journalism,  Scranton,  New  Y( 
Pr  who  prepared  an  advertis-  Detroit; 
ing  campaign  for  the  Scranton  Angfeles 


Ues  .noines  (Iowa)  Kegister 

and  Tribune;  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  ^imoniz  Appoints 
News  Tribune;  Grit;  New  York  Simoniz  Company  has  ap- 
Herald  Tribune  European  Edi-  pointed  the  Buchen  Company, 
tion;  hnva  Farm  and  Home  Reg-  Chicago,  to  handle  the  introduc- 
ister;  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  tion  and  advertising  of  the  new 
&  Tribune;  New  York  Herald  line  of  Simoniz  Marine  Waxes. 


piiwiiiiiiiiiiiiffliiiiiiiHiiiwiiiiiiiiiiiw*  RETAIL  SURVEY 

I  AD-lines  Advcrti 

l_By  Robert  B.  McIntyre _ 

For  the  past  21  years  EDITOR  ID 
&  publisher’s  annual  public  X 
relations  issue  has  been  devoted  J 

to  some  phase  of  '^hat  carrent/y  3  Conrad  Razidlo 

IS  called  the  corporate  image.  J 

Now  Lee  H.  Bristol  Jr.,  director 

of  PR  for  the  Products  Division  The  16-month-old  Minneapolis 
of  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  has  com-  Star  and  Tribune  advertising 
piled  and  edited  a  298-page  book  internship  program 
titled.  “Developing  the  Corporate  big  dividends  in  the  l 
Image.”  creased  selling  time 

Published  Mav  27  hy  Charles  account  representatii 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  and  Much  of  the  volur 
priced  at  $5.95,  it’s  probably  the  time-consummg  prodi 
first  book  to  deal  with  this  topic,  associated  with  retail 
Mr.  Bristol  has  done  an  ad-  is  now  handled 
mirable  job  in  presenting  what  he  Using  assistants,”  as 
hopes  will  serve  as  “a  spring-  University  of  Minnei 
board  for  your  own  thinking.”  tising  interns  are  c« 

The  hook  can’t  miss.  result,  salesmen  sp 

^  ^  more  hours  each  v 

after  business. 

Thirty  leading  specialists  from 
various  fields  have  contributed  First  ‘Gradut 

chapters  dealing  with  how  to  Another  program 
prepare  to  rneet  the  problem;  ^as  evidenced  for  th 
different  publics  with  which  a  recently  when  22-yea 
company  may  deal;  tools,  tech-  Loyg^ell  picked  ur 
niques  and  media  a  company  may  briefcase  a^d  strode 
use;  and  methods  of  evaluating  ^^e  office  to  si 

how  weU  a  company  has  achieved  ^^us  becoming  t] 

”,  •  1  1  •  tetTt  to  be  rewarded  ’ 

We  were  particularly  inter-  position  on  the 

^ted  in  noting  that  several  of  ..grtising  staff  of  thi 
the  contributors  to  Mr.  Bristol  s  Tribune.  Mr.  Lovew 
b<^  have  been  contributors  to  course,  been  trained 
E&P  s  annual  PR  issue.  Mot  like  during  his  intemshi 
Pierre  Martineau  of  the  Chicago  .  j  j  ■ 

Tribune;  John  T.  McCarU'  of  A  second  advertisi 
n  1  n  .  •  r-  j  Will  move  into  a  simi 

(jeneral  Electric  Lo. ;  and  bert  u  u  1  i. 

^  r  TT*n  0  V  1,  T  ivhcn  he  completes 

L.  Goss  of  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  ,  .  ^  , 

.  ...  t  ship  upon  gradui 

— just  to  name  a  few.  month 

*  *  *  In  the  future,  p( 

Mr.  Martineau.  in  his  chapter  ^be  retail  advertisini 

on  “The  Corporate  Personality,”  continue  to  be  fillec 
notes  that  the  most  direct  way  possible  by  thorough 
a  company  can  project  its  charac-  well-trained  gr 

ter  to  its  publics  is  through  ad-  the  internship  progi 
vertising.  He  says  the  possibilities  This  approach  to  “ 
of  such  communication  “generally  training  is  being  offi 
have  been  grasped  more  com-  retail  department  o 
pletely  by  the  big  department  ^nd  Tribune  in  coope 
stores  than  by  the  manufacturer.”  the  School  of  Jouma 
The  Chicago  Tribune’s  direc-  University  of  Minne 
tor  of  research  and  marketing  The  program  wai 
makes  an  interesting  point  in  ob-  and  brought  into  bei 
serving  that  a  retailer  rarely  uses  grt  Witte,  assistar 
straight  institutional  advertising,  manager,  when  he  wj 
“Rather,”  he  writes,  “he  sees  vertising  manager, 
every  merchandise  offering  as  an  says  he  got  the  id 
institutional  advertising  possi-  similar  classified 
bility.  At  the  same  time  that  he  program  which  wa 
features  timely  merchandise  the  while  he  was  manai 
tone  and  style  of  his  advertising  department  a  few 
are  proclaiming  the  personality  The  classified  prog 
of  his  store  itself.  That  is  why  was  less  formalize! 
the  manufacturer  should  use  his  present  retail  pro 
regular  product  advertising  to  highly  successful. 
contribute  to  his  corporate  im-  Groundwork  for  tl 
age.”  temship  program  ai 

*  *  *  the  fall  of  1968.  Ai 

Mr.  Bristol’s  management  guide  Star  and  Tribune 

to  PR  should  “springboard”  many  and  perwnnel  exe< 
firms  into  at  least  thinking  about  several  times  with  : 
their  corporate  image.  the  staff  of  the  Ui 


RETAIL  SURVEY  ing  activities  as  making  1^,^, 

writing  copy,  s.  arching  fo/2  ' 

Advertising  Internship  .1 1 


Paying  Big  Dividends 


-  V  - - - - ^ - - - - Much  of  this  work  wa, 

•  "■"fc  •  •  •  1  "I  channeled  to  the  em. 

Paying  Big  Dividends 

O  O  are  handled  by  the  dispatch  *. 

By  Conrad  Razidlo  'talesmen,  ho,. 

^  ever,  often  had  more  work  thu 

these  departments  could  poni 

The  16-month-old  Minneapolis  bly  handle.  In  order  to 

Star  and  Tribune  advertising  -intlwr  of  this  article  was  the  ^bu  ^ork  they  were  thS 

internship  program  is  paying  student  to  be  brought  in  to  p^her  curtail 

big  dividends  in  the  form  of  in-  tf^nder  this  advertising  intern-  activities  or  to  spend  an  ^ 

creased  selling  time  for  retail  program  set-up  by  the  Min-  oyfjjnate  amount  of  time  after 

account  representatives.  neapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  He  hours  in  the  office. 

Much  of  the  voluminous  and  **  currently  senior  intern. 
time-consuming  production  work  ■  Problem  .Solved 

associated  with  retail  space  sell-  Minnesota  School  of  Journalism.  The  internship  has  solved  tk 
ing  is  now  handled  by  “adver-  The  meetings  resulted  in  the  problem.  Salesmen  can  now  ^ 
tising  assistants,”  as  the  young  formal  organization  of  the  pro-  turn  after  a  full  day  of  sell' 
University  of  Minnesota  adver-  gram,  and  in  a  prospectus  writ-  anj  turn  over  their  product 
tising  interns  are  called.  As  a  ten  up  by  the  newspaper  for  the  ^ork  to  competent  intenu. 
result,  salesmen  spend  many  staff  and  students  of  the  school.  The  .senior  intern  supervise! 
more  hours  each  week  going  The  first  student  to  be  brought  the  work  of  the  newer  ^n.  h 
after  business.  into  the  program  began  serving  that  the  experienced  men  an 

First  ‘Graduate’  internship  in  February  1959.  also  responsible  for  training  th 

.  .  ,.  ..  ,  4  Main  Pumoses  new  interns,  the  program  is sdf. 

Another  program  dividend  perpetuating.  The  duties  of  the 

was  evidenced  for  the  first  time  The  purposes  of  the  program  interns  included  making  rough 
recently  when  22-year-old  Hugh  as  outlined  in  the  prospectus  are  layouts  for  composing,  writiiig 
Lovewell  picked  up  his  new  fourfold:  1)  It  provides  on- the-  copy  when  necessary,  tulriTifr 
briefcase  and  strode  confidently  job  newspaper  experience  for  proof  corrections  from  advertis- 
out  of  the  office  to  sell  his  first  advertising  students  at  the  Uni-  ers  over  the  telephone,  placing 
ad,  thus  becoming  the  first  in-  versity  of  Minnesota;  2)  It  pro-  retail  store  logos  on  manufae 
tern  to  be  rewarded  with  a  full-  vides  financial  assistance  to  stu-  turer’s  mats,  and  filling  insa- 
time  position  on  the  retail  ad-  dents  through  payment  of  regu-  tion  orders.  They  also  maintain 
vertising  staff  of  the  Star  and  larly  established  salaries;  3)  It  the  mat  services  and  tear  sheet 
Tribune.  Mr.  Lovewell  had,  of  provides  copy  handling  and  files. 

course,  been  trained  for  the  job  preparation  and  general  detail  The  retail  department  is  di- 
during  his  internship.  and  sales  assistance  to  mem-  vided  into  hardlines,  softlines 

A  second  advertising  student  bers  of  the  newspaper’s  retail  and  food  and  services  diviskms. 
will  move  into  a  similar  position  advertising  staff ;  and  4)  It  pro-  Since  food  and  services  sales- 
when  he  completes  his  intern-  vides  a  source  of  personnel  to  men  are  burdened  with  the  most 
ship  upon  graduation  next  fiB  permanent  positions  in  the  production  work,  the  three  pres- 
month.  Star  and  Tribune  organization,  ent  interns  are  all  assigned  to 

In  the  future,  positions  on  At  present  there  are  three  this  division, 
the  retail  advertising  staff  will  students  participating  in  the  However  they  also  give  a 
continue  to  be  fill^  whenever  program.  The  newspaper  in-  ^eat  deal  of  assistance  to  sales- 
possible  by  thoroughly  oriented,  tends  to  establish  over  a  three-  ^^e  hardlines  and  soft- 

and  well-trained  graduates  of  year  period  a  total  of  six  posi-  divisions.  In  the  future 

the  internship  pro^m.  tioiis  of  advertising  assistant’  ^^en  all  six  positions  are  filled. 

This  approach  to  “on  the  job”  m  its  retail  advertising  depart-  divisions  will  benefit  equaUy 
training  is  being  offered  by  the  ment.  The  P/oPTam  operates  on  permanently  assigned  ad- 

retail  department  of  the  Star  the  basis  of  filling  these  posi-  vertising  assistants, 
and  Tribune  in  cooperation  with  tions  as  they  are  vacated  upon  i-is  »  u.. 

the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  graduation  or  for  other  reasons.  ,  ?  newspaper  no  i 

University  of  Minnesota.  Normally,  men  are  selected  Journalism  when  nw 

The  program  was  conceived  in  their  junior  year,  working  P°®*tions  are  mg  o^n 
and  brought  into  being  by  Rob-  on  a  part-time  basis  of  20  hours  vacancies 

ert  Witte,  assistant  business  per  week  during  the  school  year.  the  school  staff  then 
manager,  when  he  was  retail  ad-  During  the  summer  period ‘full-  ^  candidates  for  ^ 

vertising  manager.  Mr.  Witte  time  employment  of  40  hours  J”  the  newspa^n  ^ 

says  he  got  the  idea  from  a  per  week  is  usually  offered. 

similar  classified  advertising  The  program’s  first  intern  ^vertising  ®Pa  . 
program  which  was  in  effect  worked  the  whole  summer  of  ‘niprta 

while  he  was  manager  of  that  1959  as  a  retail  advertising  Final  selection  of  the  . "term 

department  a  few  years  a^.  salesman,  handling  territories  eye  newspape  . 

The  classified  program,  which  of  vacationing  salesmen.  An-  .Students  C-ompete 

was  less  formalized  than  the  other  advertising  intern  will  do  ■  u.,  -Md 

present  retail  program,  was  the  same  this  summer,  while  the  experience  to  be  ga^ 

highly  successful.  most  recently  hired  intern  will  while  interning  and  the  pros^ 

Groundwork  for  the  retail  in-  be  working  full  time  in  the  copy  of  a  good  job  after  gradw  wn 

ternship  program  was  laid  in  and  layout  department.  make  the  program  especially  a 

the  fall  of  1968.  At  this  time.  Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  tractive  to  advertising 
Star  and  Tribune  advertising  program,  salesmen,  particularly  They  are  enthused 
and  personnel  executives  met  those  handling  grocery  accounts,  f®J*nship  and,  as  ^  7  ^ 

several  times  with  members  of  often  spent  up  to  three  hours  conipete  for  available  posi 
the  staff  of  the  University  of  a  day  performing  such  non-sell-  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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.Students  Compete 
The  experience  to  be  gamed 


-  Biggest  medium 

ill  biggest  electric  refrigerator  market 

—  -THE  NEW  YORK  NEWS! 


2,9()(),()00  l,l(i(), ()()()  ()7(), ()()()  450,000  810,000  400,000  530,000 

XEAVS  Minor  Times  Herald  Journal-  Post  World-Tel. 

(Source:  Profile  of  the  Millions — ‘^nd  Edition)  Tribune  American  &  Suil 


In  nietnypoUtan  New  York, 

The  New  York  News  has  2,960,000  readers  in  households  owning 
electric  refrigerators— more  than  all  other  New  York  morning 
papers  combined,  and  more  than  all  evening  papers  combined. 

Appliance  buyers  are  good  customers  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
big-ticket  and  volume.  And  The  News  has  more  of  them! 

The  News  also  has  more  home  owners,  new  car  buyers,  stock 
owners,  families  with  children,  and  readers  in  families  with  incomes 
over  S5,000— and  over  $10,000. 

In  the  nation’s  major  market.  The  New  York  News  is  your 
major  selling  medium! 

*  Want  larger  sales  —  use  THE  NEWS! 

THE  a  NEWS  ^  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

More  than  twice  the  circulation, (laily  and  S  nnday, of  any  othernewspaper  in  America 

LNe«n  Building,  220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17— Tribune  Tower,  Tribune  Square,  Chicago  11—634  Buhl  Building,  Detroit  26—1405  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia  2 
~3460  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  5—407  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach  39—155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4—27  Cockspur  St.,  London  S.  W.  1,  England 


Colgate  400-Line  Ads 
Plug  2 -Product  Offer 


30%  on  Hearing  Aid  *“•«>■>  , . 

Chicago  ^P®**^*  Hearing  Month 

An  increase  of  more  than  Dalias,  Texas 

30%  in  newspaper  linage  to  Dallas  launched  Better  Hear- 
herald  introduction  of  a  new  ing  Month  with  a  special  section 
eyeglass  type  hearing  aid  was  sponsored  by  the  Dallas  Hearing 
announced  this  week  by  E.  M.  Aid  Dealers  Association  in  the 
Kinney,  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  vice-  May  1  issue  of  the  Dallas  Times 
president  and  general  manager  Herald.  Ads  (via  Frederick  E.  Baker 

of  the  company’s  hearing  aid  All  of  the  space  in  the  four-  &  Assoc.)  run  100  lines  on  two 

division.  page  section  was  sold  at  a  single  columns,  and  feature  cartoons 

A  concentrated  daily  newspa-  meeting  of  Times  Herald  ad  by  Irwin  Caplan. 

per  campaign  in  May  and  June  staffers  and  association  person- 
will  be  conducted  in  all  major  nel.  Staffers  helped  dealers  with 
and  secondary  markets  to  intro-  their  copy,  and  the  Times  Herald 
duce  the  new  Medallion  eyeglass  wrote  the  material  for  the  edi- 
hearing  aid,  a  four  transistor  torial  content, 
instrument  incorporating  the 

smallest  receiver  yet  to  be  manu-  rnmnniimB 

factured,  Mr.  Kinney  said.  i^mpaigns  .  .  . 

“So  exciting  is  this  new  hear-  •  Cott  Beverage  Corp.,  New 
ing  aid  we  have  increased  our  Haven,  Conn.,  introduced  Coffee 
newspaper  advertising  program  Cott,  new  16-ounce  coffee  car¬ 
te  reach  the  15-million  individ-  bonated  soft  drink,  with  simul- 
uals  in  need  of  hearing  help,’’  taneous  1000-line  ads  in  dailies 
Mr.  Kinney  said.  in  Greater  New  York,  upstate 

New  York,  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  Fol¬ 
low-up  600-line  units  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  ensuing  weeks. 


TESTING — Setting  up  plans  for  a  special  test  sales  campaign  are  (ItA 
to  right):  J.  Kenneth  Staats,  advertising  manager,  Portsmouth  |0Im| 
Times;  Robert  L.  Best,  Greater  Portsmouth  area  sales  rep  for  Nu-Maid 
Margarine;  William  F.  Roth,  advertising  manager,  Schaefer  Super  Mar¬ 
kets;  and  Homer  Goodwin,  president.  Royal  Blue  Stores.  The  ll-wad 
Nu-Maid  program  (via  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.)  is  to  total  39  150-lint  ads 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  comics  pages  of  the  Times. 


•  Most  extensive  campaign  of 
the  year  for  the  new  Revlon  Hi 
and  Dri  Deodorant  was  launched 
last  week  (via  Mogul  Williams 
&  Saylor,  Inc.).  Heavy  sched¬ 
ules  in  newspapers  and  spot  and 
network  TV  were  anchored 
by  a  double-page  spread  in  the 
May  16  issue  of  Life.  An  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  magazine  spread 
will  be  utilized  in  a  two-wave 
newspaper  drive  in  top  markets. 
The  first  wave,  which  got  under¬ 
way  last  week,  consisted  of  1,- 
800-line  and  1,000-line  inser¬ 
tions.  Later  this  month,  the  sec¬ 
ond  wave  will  start  with  a  series 
of  follow-up  ads.  Television  ex¬ 
posure  for  the  new  product  will 
start  to  coincide  with  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign. 


‘Holiday’  Car  Wash 
Waxes  Heavy  in  Papers 

Major-market  newspapers  and 
spot  TV  are  being  used  exten-  •  West  Coast  Telephone  Co. 
sively  by  the  makers  of  John-  is  running  six-ad  series  in 
son’s  Wax  (S.  C.  Johnson  &  dailies  and  weeklies  throughout 
Son)  to  introduce  Holiday,  a  the  75  exchanges  of  its  market. 


rey, 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


going 


up, up, up  ] 


In  circulation,  as  well  as  in  sales-packing  influ¬ 
ence,  THE  MIAMI  HERALD  is  South  Florida’s 
“Best  Seller.” 

SOUTH  FLORIDA*  is  definitely  a  NEWSPAPER 
MARKET  and  THE  MIAMI  HERALD  is  the 
TOTAL  SELLING  MEDIUM.  Try  it  and  see ! 


'America’s  12th  largest  retail  market 
$2H  billion  annual  sales 


NEW  CIRCULATION  HIGH! 

321.461 . daily- 

383,206 . . .  Sunday 

A  gain  in  one  year  of  8,882  daily 
and  6,669  Sunday. 

A  5-year  gain  of  66,404  daily  and 
82,284  Sunday. 

*ABC  Publisher’s  statement  for  6  month 
period  ending  March  31, 1960 


WHO  BENEFITS  WHEN  ONE  AD  IS 
SENT  TO  DO  THE  WORK  OF  TEN? 


Not  the  newspaper,  certainly.  It  loses  advertising 
revenue. 

Not  the  advertiser.  He  passes  up  the  multifold  reader- 
ship  that  is  known  to  sprout  in  advertising  continuity 
and  repetition. 

If  neither  is  satisfied,  what’s  so  sacrosanct  about 
today’s  methods  of  selling  newspaper  advertising 
space?  There  must  be  a  better  plan  than  the  kind 
which  concentrates  on  selling  one  ad  at  a  time! 

We  have  the  feeling  that  a  better  plan  would  be  one 
which  offers  an  incentive  for  continuity  in  newspaper 
advertising.  We  advocate  it  for  three  reasons:  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  part  continuity  plays  in  advertising 
by  advertisers  and  agencies  constitutes  a  sound 
plank  in  a  selling  platform;  incentives  for  continuity 
in  schedules  are  sales  weapons  used  against  us  by 
competing  media;  “continuity”  discounts,  more  than 
other  forms  of  incentive,  invite  the  steady  advertising 
revenue  that  enables  us  to  better  plan,  week-to-week, 
the  improvement  of  our  product  and  service. 

These  considerations  have  prompted  us  to  adopt  our 
current  CID  Plan  for  our  Louisville  newspapers.  It 
may  not  fit  the  needs  of  all  publishers,  and  therefore 
may  not  be  the  perfect  plan.  Such  plans  are  mighty 
rare. 

But  since  our  CID  Plan  has  helped  us  in  our  selling 
efforts,  maybe  some  form  of  it  could  be  helpful  to 
you.  Our  “case  history”  file  is  wide  open  to  you.  I’ll  be 
glad  to  write  you  at  length  about  any  details  you 
might  be  interested  in. 


The  Courier-Journal  and 
The  Louisville  Times 

Represented  nationally  by  the  Branham  Company 
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The  Other  Media 

‘YELLOW  PAGES’  GOES  NATIONAL;  AD  SPACE  COMMIS- 
SIONABLE — The  New  York  Telephone  Company  and  the  Reuboi 
H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  its  directory  ad  sales  rep,  announced  last  week 
that  advertisers  can  now  buy  national  Yellow  Pages  advertising  ia 
any  market  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  simply  by  placing  a  single  order 
through  one  contract.  National  space  will  be  commissionable  to 
agencies.  Former  method  required  agencies  to  negotiate  contracts 
with  individual  Yellow  Pages  sales  offices  for  space  in  more  thaa 
4,000  directories  said  to  have  more  than  90,000,000  circulation.  Not 
service  is  said  to  work  much  like  advertising  in  regional  editiou 
I  of  national  magazines.  Agencies  can  schedule  units  up  to  a  quarter 
page  display  ad. 

*  *  * 

RADIO-TV’S  GROWING  USE  OF  DAILIES  CITED— Newsprint 
;  Information  Committee’s  publication.  Newsprint  Facts,  cites  Media 
’  Records  figures  showing  radio-TV  stations  increased  their  ’59  news- 
i  paper  ad  budgets  by  5,7%  (E^P,  May  7,  page  19).  Stations  spent 
:  total  of  $22,042,000  for  national  ads  during  year.  Publication  ob¬ 
served:  “Radio-TV  stations  are  apparently  pleased  with  the  pulling 
I  power  of  newspaper  ads.  This  tribute  by  the  newspaper  medium'i 
1  leading  competitor  came  atop  a  16%  increase  in  the  previous  year." 

*  *  * 

MAGAZINE’S  PITCH  ‘INVOLVES’  WOMEN— Ladies  Home 
1  Journal  magazine  out  with  presentation,  “A  Man’s  Guide  To 
i  Women,’’  that  deals  with  its  ability  to  “involve”  women  readers, 
i  Gaim  is  based  on  superior  editing,  offering  a  “maximum  oppor- 
j  tunity  for  advertising  success.”  LHJ  is  staging  presentation  for 
\  advertising  and  agency  executives  in  25  cities  during  next  three 
i  months. 

WCBS-TV  BOOSTING  AD  RATES— Effective  June  1,  WCBSH 
I  is  increasing  ad  rates.  Changes  range  from  boost  of  5%  to  6%  in 
prime  evening  spots  and  “The  Late  Show”  participations  to  13% 
for  “The  Early  Show”  participations.  Top  AAA  20-second  rate  of 
$2,400  will  remain  the  same,  but  annual  discount  will  be  reduced 
from  10%  to  5%,  increasing  net  cost  from  $2,160  to  $2,280. 

*  *  * 

TV’S  SUMMER  AUDIENCE  UP  49%  IN  nVE  YEARS-Tele 
j  vision  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Inc.,  reports  TV’s  summer  audience 
has  expanded  49.1%  in  five  years.  TV  homes  have  grown  37J%; 

each  home  has  increased  TV  viewing  by  8.3%,  TvB  says. 

!  *  *  * 

i  ‘MOMENT  OF  DECISION’  SHOPPING  UST— J.  J.  UtUe  &  Iw*. 

I  manufacturers  reps,  have  designed  purse-size  shopping  guide  with 
I  categories  provided  for  every  supermarket  product.  They  will  be 
j  distributed  free  via  supermarkets  in  million  lots  in  40  central  tnd- 
ing  areas,  starting  with  New  York.  Fabricating,  distribution  and 
I  printing  costs  will  be  divided  equally  by  brand  names  listed  in 
j  each  million  lot.  Project  was  undertaken  after  survey  indicated  com- 
I  pact,  permanent  list  of  marketing  products  would  bo  used  by  shop- 
j  pers.  Survey  found  that  decision  to  buy  particular  item  is  made  in 
advance  of  purchase  and  item  is  jotted  down  by  shopper  on  varied 
of  memo  scraps.  Thus,  list  with  product  names  available  when  this 
!  “moment  of  decision”  arrives  would  influence  the  purchase. 

I  «  *  * 

!  ‘GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING’  UNVEILS  ’60  SUPERMARKET  PR^ 
i  MOTION — Food  and  drug  company,  and  ad  agency  executivw  in 
I  eight  major  cities  heard  and  saw  Good  Housekeeping  magazine! 
1960  supermarket  promotion  plans  over  closed  circuit  TV  in  Nw 
York  last  week.  Aim  of  pitch  was  to  “visually  document  the 
power  of  Good  Housekeeping  to  influence  supermarket  ^***7“^ 
Joining  program  next  fall  will  be  National  Tea  Company  and  Foot 
Fair  Stores.  Last  fall  National  tied  in  with  promotion  and  swnc  216 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation  of  8,411,500,  ran  370  ad! 
totaling  737,963  lines. 

*  *  « 

MAGAZINE  ROUNDUP— Effective  with  July  1960  issue,  Ame^ 
can  Home  will  discontinue  all  bleed  premium  charges.  Reasw:  the 
competitive  situation  within  the  home  service  magazine  field.  .  •• 
Redbook  closed  first  half  of  ’60  with  25.5%  more  displ^  1*070* 
than  same  period  last  year.  First  quarter  circulation  exceeded  2,9T9r 
000,  up  4.6%.  .  .  .  Advertising  for  June  issue  of  Vogue  up  26  pages, 
or  47%  over  ’59, 
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“For  the  19  th  successive  year 


REARDON  fgst 

BOOSTS  ITS 
SALES  THROUGH 

DAILY  &■-§ 

NEWSPAPER  Si 
ADVERTISING  £ 

plus  dealer  hookers'  ’  * 


I 


I 


Mr.  R.  A.  Wahlstrom,  Managing  Director 
of  The  Reardon  Company  Ltd.  adds  . . . 
'T9  years  of  continuous  daily  newspaper 
advertising,  with  Hookers, to  tell  people 
where  to  buy,  has  provided  convincing 
proof  of  the  sales  effectiveness  of  this 
advertising  medium.  We  unhesitatingly 
attribute  a  goodly  portion  of  our  success  to 
the  newspaper’s  sales  producing  power. 

Our  dealers  have  established 
all-time  records  in  Hooker 
support.  During  1959  dealers 
will  place  8,175  Hookers,  a 
total  of  150.000  lines 


...  a  bonus  of  60  full  pages. 

Reardon’s  acceptance  in  its  field, 
covering  almost  two  decades,  has  been 
assured  by  this  proven  combination  ! 

of  quality  products  and  daily  newspaper 
advertising.  Reardon’s  have  enjoyed  L 

sales  advances  each  year  over  the  T 

entire  period  and  will  show  a  L 

substantial  increase  in  1959.” 

*A  Hooker  gives  a  local  dealer's  name  and 
address  and  is  voluntarily  appended  by  him 
to  a  manufacturer's  advertisement. 

Reardon's  advertising  is  handled  by 
W.  A.  McCracken  Limited, 

Montreal  Advertising  Agency. 

Canadian  Daily  Nevyspaper  Publishers  Association 

55  University  Avenue,  Toronto  1,  Ontario  /•  H.  Macdonald,  General  Manager  ja-544» 


Retail  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


This  healthy  relationship  gives 
Star  and  Tribune  advertising 
executives  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  business  to  students 
as  a  career  possibility. 

Retail  advertising  manager 
Harold  Hughes  is  highly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  internship  pro¬ 
gram.  He  points  out  that  the 
boys  are  in  great  demand  among 
the  salesmen  in  the  various  divi¬ 
sions,  and  he  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  program 
reaches  full  maturity.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  also  discussed  the 
possibility  of  placing  interns  in 
the  copy  and  layout  depart¬ 
ment,  with  an  eye  toward  their 
taking  permanent  positions  in 
this  department  after  gradua¬ 
tion. 

• 

Media  Men  Promoted 

Henry  L.  Sparks  and  Warren 
A.  Bahr,  both  associate  directors 
in  the  media  department  of 
Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.,  have 
been  named  vicepresidents.  In 
addition  to  their  duties  as  as¬ 
sociate  directors,  Mr.  Sparks 
will  have  special  responsibilities 
in  the  area  of  media  relations, 
and  Mr.  Bahr  in  media  planning. 


Artist  Defends 
‘Peanuts’  in  Ad 

San  Francisco 

The  use  of  his  comic  strip 
character,  “Peanuts,”  in  Ford 
advertising  was  defended  here 
by  Charles  N.  Schulz,  cartoon¬ 
ist  whose  strip  is  distributed  by 
United  Features  Syndicate. 

Peanuts  is  under  absolute 
control  at  all  times,  Mr.  Schulz 
assured  a  large  audience  at  a 
joint  session  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chapter,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Advertising  Club. 

The  advertising  copy  is  digni¬ 
fied  and  controlled,  he  added  in 
explaining  the  contract  under 
which  Ford  uses  the  comic  fig¬ 
ure. 

The  artist  also  expressed 
some  resentment  over  the  “How 
Greedy  Can  You  Get”  topic 
aired  at  sessions  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Comics  Council  early  this 
year.  (E&P,  Feb.  13,  page  9). 

PoMtion  Explained 

Peanuts  was  sold  to  Ford 
after  “Dennis  the  Menace”  en¬ 
tered  television,  he  said.  Ford 
bought  $19,000,000  of  newspa¬ 
per  space  last  year,  he  added. 

“All  I  tried  to  do  was  fend 
off  the  attackers  of  advertising 


If  your  sales  staff 

can’t  be  everywhere  at  once, 

remember, 


Everywhere, 

men  who  shape  and  approve 
the  big  national  advertising  programs 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


iTHEVAU  STREET  JOCmi 

i;::, 

I  OSEFIH.  -  , 


and  I  found  a  party  who  would  A  J  llfpfl 

pay  the  proper  amount  for  it,”  ividl  licaf 

Mr.  Schulz  refiected  humorously.  9  rx 

Mr.  Schulz  estimated  his  audi-  EiQltOrS  l  clllel 
ence  of  readers  in  500  newspa¬ 
pers  at  an  approximate  60,000,-  San  PRANcum 

000,  but  he  does  not  consider  the  An  invited  ))anel  of  editon 
lure  of  the  cartoon  figures  as  provided  a  lively  Califoi^ 
great  as  in  the  past.  Newspaper  Advertising  PtJ? 


great  as  m  the  past.  Newspaper  Advertising  Exetj. 

I  j  rkij  .•  tives  Association  session 

with  reports  on  “What  we  think 

The  artists  are  not  quite  so  of  advertising  managers." 
good;  the  comics  are  not  quite  Advertising  managers  shook) 
so  magical  as  before,  perhaps  see  to  it  that  staffers  know  th( 
because  the  strips  are  com-  news  contents  and  the  newi- 
pressed  into  smaller  space,  he  paper’s  policies,  suggested  Juk 
suggested.  Craemer,  San  Rafael  Indepni- 

Cartoonists  have  their  trou-  ent-Joumal,  and  Robert  W, 
bles,  but  drawing  is  not  too  bad  Goodell,  San  Luis  Obispo  ffle 
a  way  to  make  a  living,  he  de-  gram-Tribune. 
dared.  This  is  what  he  has  All  three  panelists  streaed 
wanted  to  do  since  the  age  of  the  benefits  of  departmental  a- 
six.  operation.  Wyman  Reilly,  man- 

The  big  thing  to  remember  aging  editor,  Vallejo  Tina- 
is  that  somewhere,  someone  is  Herald  and  Sews-Chnmidi. 
always  writing  a  letter,  he  re-  said  that  disputes  on  policv 
ported.  should  be  iron^  out  by  deptn- 

The  comic  strip  provokes  ment  heads  at  meetings  with 
many  protests  but  Mr.  Schulz  the  publisher, 
has  found  an  inoffensive  sub-  • 

ject,  generally,  in  Snoopy,  the  Scholars  to  Review 
dog.  Religion  is  one  touchy  sub-  «  j.  o  r 
ject,  “but  I  don’t  think  there’s  Media  Pertormaiice 

anything  wrong  with  a  dog  Fifteen  university  scholars  in 
dancing,”  he  submitted.  the  mass  media  have  formed  tin 


Fifteen  university  scholars  in 
the  mass  media  have  formed  the 
Continuing  Conference  on  Com¬ 
munications  and  the  Public  In¬ 
terest.  The  chairman  is  Gilbert 
Seldes,  director  of  the  Annen- 


trrant  Irloves  LI. 5.  terest.  The  chairman  is  Gilbert 

Headquarters  to  N.Y.  Seldes,  director  of  the  Annen- 
Effective  June  1,  New  York  ^erg  School  of  Communicati^ 
will  become  the  U.  S.  headquar-  University  of  Pennsyi- 

ters  of  Grant  Advertising,  Inc.  c.  u  -j  .u 

This  was  announced  at  a  meet-  ,  said  the  group  m- 

ing  in  New  York  this  week  of  tends  to  ren^ew  periodically  the 
top  executives  of  the  12  Grant  role  and  performance  of  tte  me 
i  offices  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  the  terms  of  the  needs  of 

'  Elliott  Plowe,  senior  vicepresi-  ^  IT®®  society. 

:  dent  in  the  New  York  office  has  ,  ^®  ®,’l®®"tive  committee  in- 
i  been  named  president.  ®>“des:  Mr  Seldes;  Kenneth  t 

Will  C.  Grant,  the  agency’s  Ba/tlett,  Syracu^  Univmity; 
founder,  will  continue  as  chair-  Sidney  Univereity  of 

man  of  the  board  and  chief  ex-  Miami;  Charles  A.  SiepmaM, 
I  ecutive  officer.  He  will  remain  New  York  University;  and  Dw- 
1  in  Chicago  which  will  still  be  Smyth,  University  of  H- 

’  world-wide  headquarters.  Cor-  haois. 

;  porate  affairs  of  Grant’s  31  for-  * 

eign  offices  and  9  U.  S.  offices  Men*s  Fashions 
i  will  continue  to  be  administered  Without  Ads 

\  from  there. 


The  executive  committee  in¬ 
cludes:  Mr.  Seldes;  Kenneth  G. 


Told  Without  Ads 


^  CiNaNNAII 

The  Enquirer  printed  a  six- 
Army  Recruiting  page  ’60  men’s  styles  sectWB. 

Re-Appoints  Agency  ™*"us  ads,  but  with  underiuK 

^  mention  of  where  clothing  difr 

Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample,  played  by  models  might  be  pur¬ 
ine.,  New  York,  has  again  been  chased. 

selected  to  service  the  advertis-  jgan  Rooney,  fashion  editor, 
ing  account  of  the  United  States  wrote  the  brief  lead,  but  other 
Army  Recruiting  Service  and  stories  were  by  male  staffers, 
the  Army  Reserve  and  ROTC  Gerald  White  described  his  woes 
Affairs.  while  buying  a  new  suit;  P*®1 

The  new  contract  will  be  for  Lugannani  advocated  a  crusade 
one  year  with  two  renewable  for  men  to  wear  Bermuda  shorts, 
options  of  one  year  each.  Ne-  even  at  the  office,  but  he  refused 
gotiations  will  continue  with  the  to  start  it ;  Francis  Adams  told 
agency,  which  was  chosen  after  about  a  man  (himself)  workiW 
a  number  of  firms  were  con-  in  the  garden,  and  dreaming  of 
sidered,  until  appropriated  funds  fancy  attire,  while  his  wife,  fro® 
are  made  available  for  the  new  a  window,  was  advising  bin 
fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1.  what  to  wear  at  the  moment 
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and  satellites... 

and  New  England 


N  ew  England’s  shoemakers  turn  out  one-third 
of  the  nation’s  footwear,  and  their  future  to¬ 
day  looks  brighter  than  ever.  Production  hit 
a  new  high  here  last  year — 217,216,000  pairs 
of  shoes. 

Which  reminds  us  that  last  year,  over  400,000 
visitors  walked  the  decks  of  the  USS  Constitu¬ 
tion  (beloved  “Old  Ironsides’’)  .  .  .  and  that 
new  shipbuilding  is  booming  up  and  down  the 
coast  from  Quincy  to  Bath,  Maine,  where  an¬ 
other  guided  missile  destroyer,  the  USS  John 
King,  was  launched  earlier  this  year. 

Which  in  turn  reminds  us  that  New  England’s 
trademark  was  all  over  that  110-ton  Titan  in¬ 
tercontinental  missile  that  blasted  off  in  March, 


enroute  from  Cape  Canaveral  to  the  Ascension 
Island  target  area.  Next  stop,  moon? 

Raytheon,  Sikorsky,  General  Electric,  Norden 
Div.  of  United  Aircraft,  RCA,  Sylvania,  Pratt 
&  Whitney,  Atomic  Electric,  and  a  lot  of  other 
good  New  England  companies  are  busy  right 
now  with  multi-millions  of  new  defense  con¬ 
tracts.  And  just  in  case  you  hadn’t  heard,  more 
than  11,000  new  New  England  businesses  were 
incorporated  last  year. 

And  if  all  these  aren’t  enough  reasons  for  you 
to  be  stepping  up  your  schedules  in  the  leading 
New  England  newspapers  below,  drop  any  of 
us  a  line  and  we’ll  give  you  dozens  more. 


Sell 

New  England 
with 

NEWSPAPERS 


This  caMpaign  sponsored  by  thoso  nowspapor  loadorsi 

M4INE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (£),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

M4SS4CHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M^E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M^E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts- 
held  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 

NEW  H4MPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M^E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M^E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E(^S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M^E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  ^  American  (Mi^E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(MGTS). 


Survey  Shows 
Beloit  Paper 
Tops  Radio 

Bes^oit,  Wis. 

In  Greater  Beloit  homes  on  a 
“typical  day,”  37.1%  are 
reached  by  the  Beloit  Daily 
News  but  not  by  either  Beloit 
radio  station  (WBEL  and 
WGEZ),  according  to  a  buying 
decision  survey  in  the  telephone 
exchange  area  here  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Daily  News. 

Other  conclusions:  29.4%  of 
homes  in  Greater  Beloit  are 
reached  by  the  Daily  News  and 
by  one  or  both  Beloit  radio  sta¬ 
tions;  10.1%  are  not  reached  by 
the  Daily  News  that  are  reached 
by  some  combination  of  the  two 
Beloit  stations;  and  23.4%  are 
not  reached  by  the  Daily  News 
nor  by  either  Beloit  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  survey  results  also 
showed  that  the  Daily  News 
reaches  66  families  in  every 
100  (“37  of  them  exclusively”) 
while  the  two  Beloit  stations 
combined  reach  only  39  families 
in  every  100  (“only  10  of  them 
exclusively”). 

A  sample  of  497  telephone 


numbers  was  drawn  and  of  these 
424  were  contacted  on  a  given 
day  of  the  week  between  Mon¬ 
day  and  Friday  during  a  two- 
w'eek  period,  (ialls  were  made 
between  9:30  a.m.  and  4:30  p.m. 
Thirty-six  of  those  called  were 
incapable  or  unwilling  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed  and  thus  the  tables 
in  the  survey  reflect  the  answers 
of  388  who  did  answrer. 

This  8.5%  failure  to  get  an 
adequate  response  to  permit 
tabulating  answers  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  serious  by  Allen  C. 
Nequette,  Daily  News  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  who  said  that 
based  on  an  estimated  10,700 
families  the  sur\’ey  embraces  a 
3.6%  sample. 

• 

Tillson  Advanced 
As  Media  Manager 

Chicago 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc., 
has  announced  appointment  of 
Harold  Tillson  as  manager  of 
the  media  department,  report¬ 
ing  to  Thomas  A.  Wright  Jr., 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  me¬ 
dia.  George  Wilcox  succeeds  Mr. 
Tillson  as  a  media  group  super¬ 
visor. 

Mr.  Tillson  joined  Burnett  as 
a  media  supervisor  in  January, 
1954,  after  six  years  with  Grant 
Advertising,  where  he  had  been 
media  director. 


CIRCULATION: 

33,211 

(ABC) 


Predict 
)m  future 
in  ALTOONA 

Town"  Pennsylvania 

You  won’t  need  a  crystal  ball  to  figure  out  antici¬ 
pated  sales  reactions  and  product  potentials  if 
you  test  your  new  product  or  new  ad  campaign 
in  typical  Altoona. 

You  don’t  have  to  wave  any  wands,  either.  Bal¬ 
anced  industrial  -  agricultural  economy,  typical 
distribution  and  wholesaling  setups,  plus  a  com¬ 
pletely  insulated  market  free  from  ^e  influence 
of  outside  media,  where  one  daily  newspaper  is 
the  major  buying  guide.  Works  like  magic.  Let 
us  prove  it  for  you. 

"  Hltoona  SlRttror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Tai1rki*<^rl  Piv  V'- ap 

1  dliurctl  1  IX  jor  consumer  .nagazin*,  ^ 

before  the  April  1  starting  Z 

Plan  Aims  to  10-picture  layout 

500  daily  newspapers,  and, 
pecial  layout  of  pictures  ww 
o  to  women  s  page  editors. 

“As  a  result,”  Mr.  Weintn^b 
Formation  of  Photo  Communi-  said,  “Univac  received  a  trem® 
cations  CJompany,  New  York,  dous  ‘play’  in  the  press.” 

“to  produce  and  place  tailored  • 

photo-stories  that  editors  will  be  Department  Store  Ad 
more  inclined  to  use,”  was  an-  *  r  d  i 

nounced  this  week  by  Louis  ^  tor  Rowley 

Weintraub,  general  manager.  Painesvols, 

Mr.  Weintraub  is  a  former  A  new  “first”  was  recordtd 
nhotographic  consultant  to  the  recently  by  Carlisle  Allen  Co. 
State  of  New  York  and  for  seven  department  stores  and  Rowln 
years  he  was  sales  promotion  Publications  of  Northeast  (Miio. 
and  PR  director  of  Pavelle  An  eight-page  ad  section  in 
Laboratories  and  Pavelle  Color,  color,  sponsored  by  Carlisle,  sp¬ 
ine..  New  York  film  processors,  peared  in  each  of  the  four  Rot- 
Explaining  the  idea  behind  the  ley  dailies.  According  to  Rober 
news  service,  he  said:  C.  Hedlund,  assistant  manager, 

it  marked  the  first  time  thit 
advertising  of  this  volume  pUoii 
Editor  Complaints  by  one  firm  has  appeared  in  the 

“For  vears.  newspaper  and  ~  Nm 

magazine  editors  have  com-  Herald,  Ashtabula  Star  Beam. 
plained  that  the  publicity  pic-  Press,  and  the 

tures  and  photo-stories  they  re-  Foiwc.srine  Telegraph. 
ceive  contain  little  or  no  news  • 

value,  are  poorly  posed,  and  Montreal  Gazette 

captions  are  poorly  prepared  Sections  Set  Record 
Then,  too,  editors  point  out  that 

the  picture-story  material  is  all  Montkai 

too  often  directed  to  the  wrong  Two  recent  annual  special  Mt- 
media.  tions  appearing  in  the  Montml 

“Bv  drawing  a  bead  on  an  (Que.)  Gazette  set  new  linage 


Montreal  Gazette 
Sections  Set  Record 


Montbal 

Two  recent  annual  special  Mt- 
tions  appearing  in  the  MonXnd 
(Que.)  Gazette  set  new  linage 


individual  newspaper’s  or  maga-  records, 
zine’s  specific  editorial  require-  “Auto  Review  ’60”  ran  20 
ments,  rather  than  hopefully  pages  and  carried  130  columiis 
shooting  it  to  all  media  for  of  ads,  up  20  columns  over  lait 
‘chancey’  use.  we  intend  to  year’s  section.  “The  Bride  To- 
remedy  the  situation  that  has  day”  ran  24  pages  and  contained 
pla<med  editors.”  47  columns  of  ads. 

The  “we”  includes  himself.  Both  sections  featured  full- 
Curt  Gunther,  Sunday  supple-  color  covers, 
ment  and  magazine  photogra-  • 

pher,  and  Richard  Trimble,  one-  ]VRMA  Names  Mims 
time  Associated  Press  editor  in 

Columbus,  Ohio,  and  United  Shannon  Mims  has  been 
Press  editor  in  Chicago.  named  public  relations  director 

The  PCC  team  plans  to  service  of  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
clients  on  a  project-assignment  chants  Association,  succeeding 
basis  for  corporate,  agency  and  David  Breedon.  Mr.  Mims  wu 
independent  PR  people.  previously  public  relations  and 

An  example  of  PCC  in  action  advertising  director  of  Geo^ 
took  place  last  March,  before  the  A.  Fuller  Co.,  New  York  build- 
firm  was  formally  in  business.  ing  and  engineering  firm. 

Arch  C.  Hancock,  public  in-  • 

formation  director  of  the  Rem-  Qj^  Woolwortll  Ads 
ington  Rand  Division  of  Sperry  i  „ 

Rand  Corp.,  arranged  with  PCC  T.  F.  Steinmetz  Jr.  has  lef 
for  picture  stories  showing  how  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  to  super- 
Remington  Rand’s  Univac  was  vise  the  newspaper  advertising 
to  be  used  in  the  Census.  program  of  F.  W.  Woolwo 

Prior  to  “shooting,”  Mr.  Co.  He  replaces  R.  S.  Scott,  wM 

Gunther  spent  several  hours  joined  Woolworth’s  i*’®®  . 

getting  a  first-hand  report  on  Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  i 
plans  for  the  Census,  touring  ^  years  ago. 
the  government  agency  and  pre-  • 

paring  a  script  for  use  in  telling  Section 

the  Univac  role  in  photo-jour- 

nalistic  style.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  total  of  300  pictures  were  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo^ 
taken.  PCC  then  released  tailor-  for  Sunday,  May  1, 
made  layouts  on  an  exclusive  32-page  roto  section  devoted  to 
basis  to  Metro  Sunday  Group,  “Shoes  that  make  news.” 

EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  May  28, 


NRMA  Names  Mims 

Shannon  Mims  has  been 
named  public  relations  director 


ing  and  engineering  firm. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Demoeni 
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for  you  to  market  your  product  in  the  Buffalo  area 


these  TWO  merchandising  aids  from  the  BUFFALO 
EVENING  NEWS  show  you  exactly  where  to  find  the  retail 
outlets  to  complete  your  distribution. 


Keyed  on  the  map  are  42  major  retail  districts 
and  shopping  plazas  in  Erie  County  with  all 
stores  located  and  listed  hy  name.  The  map  is 
large  (24*'x30"),  easy  for  you  to  read  and  lay 
out  sales  routes. 


In  the  shopping  plaza  brochure  15  suburban 
plazas  are  described  in  detail,  with  statistics  on 
store  size,  investment,  sales  volume  and  useful 
comment  on  the  factors  that  make  these  plazas 
successful. 


NOW  IT’S 


Wimh  AS  EASY 


ASK  YOUR  KELLY-SMITH  MAN  to  show  you  these  helps  and  tell  you  how 
to  profit  from  the  merchandising  services  of  the  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KELLY- SMITH  CO.— National  Representatives 
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Hearty  congratulations  to  The  Hawk-Eye,  Burlington, 
Iowa,  for  shortening  its  unusual  name  to  just  that  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  superfluous  Gazette.  The  Miami  News  and  Washington 
Post  likewise  (and  wisely)  shortened  their  names,  giving  them 
trademarks,  so  to  speak,  that  are  more  easily  sold  to  readers  and 
advertisers  and  more  easily  remembered  the  world  over.  News¬ 
papers  could  do  a  wonderful  public  relations  job  for  themselves 
simply  by  re-examining  their  names  with  an  eye  to  simplifica¬ 
tion  and  elimination  of  some  of  the  accumulated  names  acquired 
by  mergers  of  years  long  gone.  Unhappily,  more  names  are  be¬ 
ing  lengthened  than  are  being  cropped  and  edited.  That  newly 
combined  Pittsburgh  newspaper  has  seven  words  and  two 
hyphens  in  its  jaw-breaking  title,  the  same  number  of  words 
but  one  hyphen  more  than  a  New  York  newspaper. 


Editor^s  Resolution 


I’ll  flatly  refuse 
That  man  to  excuse 
Who  colors  the  news 
With  personal  views. 

—Tom  Pease 


ENTERPRISE  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


It  takes  real  creative 
enterprise  to  woo  and  win 
the  women.  And  the  NEA 
Women's  Page  package  is 
brimming  with  enterprising 
features  that  magnetize 
the  ladies.  Seven  full 
pages  of  feminine  features 
that  include  modern  living, 
parenthood,  fashions, 
homemaking,  interior 
decorating,  food,  beauty, 
and  women's  news  help 
women's  page  editors 
throughout  the  nation 
keep  their  pages  fresh, 
lively,  and  well-read. 


Newspaper  Enterprise 

Association 

NEW  YORK  •  CLEVELAND 


San  Diego,  a  frequent  contributor,  was  a  classmate  at  IndUoi 
University  of  Ernie  Pyle  and  Robert  C.  Elliott,  formerly  of  tlx 
San  Francisco  News  and  now  executive  Eissistant  to  Henry  J 
Kaiser  in  Honolulu.  Bob  wrote  a  piece  for  Hawaiian  Holi^ 
Sunday  mEigazine  section  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  about  hk 
close  friend,  Ernie,  on  the  recent  15th  anniversary  of  Emie’i 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  Japanese  sniper.  .  .  .  Stability  is  the 
essence  of  country  journalism.  Even  oflBce  furnisfiings  acquire 
a  degree  of  permanence.  When  the  ancient  desk  of  ManaoM 
Editor  Vin  Bertimo,  Derry  (N.H.)  News-Enterprise,  was  movad 
the  other  day,  the  floor  covering  of  an  “Extra”  edition  of  the 
News  of  Aug.  16,  1882,  reporting  the  Derry  Depot  holocaM 
was  exposed.  A  printer  who  moved  the  desk  for  the  first  time 
in  77  years  complained:  “Damn  foolishness  this  business  of 
always  re-arranging  the  furniture.”  TTie  office,  incidentally,  w« 
a  favorite  haunt  of  poet  Robert  Frost,  when  he  taught  school 
in  Derry  many  years  ago. 


— Society  Editor  Alice  West,  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  can’t  remember  how  many  brides  ...  in  news  items 
given  her  by  newlyweds  .  .  .  walked  down  the  aisle  carrying 
an  “orchard”  or  how  mEmy  times  she  edited  out  “the  bride’s 
dress  fell  to  the  floor”  and  “bridle”  veil.  .  .  .  Thora  Eigenmann, 


Slug  It  More 


All  the  papers  are  drawing  more  readers 
Eairer  to  find  out  what’s  new ; 

And  from  the  looks  of  this  pile  of  ropy 
They’re  drawing  more  writers,  too, 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 


— The  banquet  circuit  doesn’t  offer  newsmen  much  payola, 
happily,  except  in  public  relations  advantages.  Wes  Pippert, 
UPI  bureau  manager  at  Pierre,  S.D.,  received  this  note  fron 
an  out-of-town  women’s  club  which  hsid  asked  him  to  speak; 
“I  am  aware  that  it  is  asking  much  of  you  to  travel  from  Pierre 
for  such  a  cause  and  we  are  a  very  poor  club,  financially.  There 
would  be  a  fee  paid  to  you  for  appearing  but  how  much,  I  don’t 
know.  The  president  told  me  when  I  inquired  that  there  was  $10 
in  the  budget  set  aside  for  guest  speakers.  How  much  of  this  1 
could  get  for  you  I  don’t  know.  However,  you  would  be  welcome 
to  stay  at  our  home.  Also,  it  is  a  dinner  meeting,  so  you  would 
be  served  dinner.”  .  .  .  Broadway  columnist  Burt  Boyar  sensibly 
observes:  “We,  for  one,  just  can’t  handle  the  editorial  ‘We.’” 


Capricious,  But  Cautious 


Thou|i:ht8  for  edits  I’d  like  to  speak — 

Are  sometimes  bold,  and  sometimes  meek. 
So  often  strong,  more  often  meek. 

Too  frecpient  with  mute  tongue  in  cheek. 

— Frank  Del-Witt 


— Writes  Dan  S.  Blumenthal  of  David  0.  Alber  Associates: 
“This  is  to  percolate  your  odd-headlines  chatter.  The  newspapers 
carried  the  story  on  April  28  of  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  restaurant 
chain  giving  away  one  share  of  stock  to  the  first  30  customers 
who  came  into  the  chain’s  new  30th  restaurant.  The  shares  were 
worth  $43  each.  The  Boston  American  headlined  the  story  (UPI) 
this  way:  ‘Sugared  Coffee.’  ”...  Richard  E.  Rentz,  president 
and  co-publisher.  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News,  was  named  the  city’s 
“Distinguished  Citizen  of  19^”  by  the  Optimist  Club.  He  is 
state  recording  secretary  of  the  YMCA  and  immediate  p^ 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Alaska’s  statehood  forced  the  El  Compo  (Texas) 
Leader  News  to  change  its  slogan  to:  “The  Largest  Weekly  in 
the  Largest  State  (Unfrozen).” 


The  Perfect  Review 

Julian  Scheer,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  columnist,  besie^ 
and  belittled  by  readers  when  he  finds  local  musicians  or  artiala 
less  than  perfect,  devised  this  handy  form  so  a  critic  can  just 
fill  in  the  blanks: 

“A . ( recital,  concert,  program) 

held  here  last  night  at . which  featured 

the  music  of . 

“Featured  was  .  who  played  tbe 

.  and  the  musician  turned  in  * 

.  (good,  wonderful,  thrilling,  exciting. 

moving,  emotional)  performance.” 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  28,  19« 
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4y2  miiiion  doiiar  present  for 
§entinel"Star*s  73th  Birthday 


i .  »- 

■  H  ./llti 


During  its  75  years  the 
many  owners  of  the 
Orlando,  Florida  news¬ 
papers  spent  many  dollars 
on  the  Sentinel-Star.  All 
their  spending  was  not 
enough,  however,  to  keep 
us  from  spending  an  addi¬ 
tional  $4.5  million  during 
just  the  last  3  years  on  these 
same  papers. 

On  May  1  2  we  opened  as  a 
birthday  present  a  brand 
new  $1  million  annex  — 
and  25,000  people  came  up 
and  down  our  new  escala¬ 
tors  during  the  5-hour  open 
house. 

We  needed  these  additional 
facilities  because  the  Or¬ 
lando  Sentinel-Star  prints 
more  pages  than  any  other 
Florida  newspaper.  We 
maintain  14  bureaus  and 
print  5  special  re¬ 
gional  supple¬ 
ments  (each  with 
4  to  40  pages)  5 
times  a  week! 


Typical  of  the  Sentinel-Star's  1 4  regional 
offices:  The  Winter  Park  bureau,  top,  and 
the  Cocoa  (Cape  Canaveral)  bureau, 
bottom. 


Top:  The  $80,000  escalator.  Bottom: 
Covered  double  driveway  to  customers 
parking.  Both  photos  show  a  few  of  the 
25,000  open  house  visitors. 


$i»TUiil  STAR 

mm  turn*- 
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CLASSmED  CUNIC 

Agencyman  Gives  Tips  on  Servicing 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“There  is  never  any  feeling  on 
our  part  that  we  are  a  customer 
of  the  newspaper — that  we  per¬ 
form  a  needed  service.  We  only 
hear  from  the  newspaper  if 
there  is  a  problem.  Our  own 
agency’s  attitude  is  that  we'll 
stop  at  nothing  short  of  murder 
to  service  a  client.  You  don’t 
get  that  feeling  from  news¬ 
papers.” 

That’s  Nat  Roth,  of  Furman, 
Roth  &  Co.,  New  York  City  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  Classified 


Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Referring  specifically  to  the 
attitude  of  newspaper  employ¬ 
ees  in  classified,  he  said,  “My 
impression  is  that  there  are  a 
number  of  unhappy  people  em¬ 
ployed  by  newspapers  in  the 
classified  advertising  field.  Pos¬ 
sibly  they  want  to  go  into  dis¬ 
play,  or  national  advertising. 
Well,  we  at  the  agency  are  not 
unhappy  with  this  business  and 
feel  that  we  ought  to  deal  with 
happy  counterparts. 


“In  terms  of  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  ask  for  a  more  acute 
awareness  of  customer-service- 
mindedness  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  and  a  more  positive 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of 
its  employees.” 

“O.K.”  said  Mr.  Roth,  “news¬ 
papers  are  different.  One  man 
is  in  charge  of  real  estate  in 
Brooklyn;  one  man,  help  wanted; 
one  man  for  real  estate  north  of 
63rd  Street,  and  one  man  for 
left-handed  account  executives. 
This  we’re  willing  to  accept  .  .  . 
but  right  now,  I  urgently  re¬ 
quest  this  courtesy  —  every 
month  or  every  three  months. 


please  furnish  us  with  tb 
names  of  the  people  in  cham 
of  the  variou.s  depaitin«im 
their  assistance  and  their 
sion  number.  This  will  save  a 
untold  hours  of  clerical  work  ii 
getting  through  to  the  right  per. 
son  and  will  save  you  extn 
work,  too.” 

Go€»dwiIl,  Be  Seated! 

What  about  the  frequency  of 
calls  on  the  agency  by  newt, 
paper  classified  representativee! 
Mr.  Furman  was  asked.  He 
said,  “Send  the  account  exetu- 
tives  to  see  us  in  our  agency. 
We  have  never  turned  a  mu 
away.  If  I'm  too  busy  to  see  the 
account  man,  one  of  the  people 
in  our  office  will  definitely  see 
him.  However,  these  visits  mat 
be  of  mutual  benefit.  Muy 
times  he  plops  himself  in  the 
seat  and  says  T’m  here  for 
goodwill.’  Taking  part  of  my 
busy  day  can’t  create  goodwill 
He  should  be  bright  enou^i  to 
present  information  about  i 
good  ad,  a  summation  of  some 
latest  linage  figures  or  any  bit 
of  information  that  we  can  ex¬ 
change  for  mutual  benefit.” 

Another  point  which  puiiled 
the  agency  principal  was  the 
wide  gap  in  credit  consideratka 
a  direct  account  receives  and 
that  which  is  accorded  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  “We  pay  our 
bills  by  the  15th,”  he  said, 
“sometimes  we’re  as  late  as  the 
18th  because  of  bookkeeping 
pressure.  I  would  like  to  feel 
that  all  other  agencies  get  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  treatment  But 
more  important  —  the  credit 
given  to  direct  accounts  is  un¬ 
believable.  We  solicited  an  a^ 
count  about  two  weeks  ago.  He 
owed  $1400,  to  a  certain  news¬ 
paper — and  hadn’t  given  them 
any  money  for  three  months. 
When  we  told  him  the  amount 
was  payable  not  later  than  the 
15th,  our  negotiations  broke  off. 

[  Not  only  was  he  getting  longer 
j  terms  of  credit,  but  he  wasn’t 
j  entitled  to  credit  at  all.” 

j  *  ♦  * 

j  PERSONAL  NOTES 

I  Paul  E.  Gable  Jr.,  CAM, 
I  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star — ^toCAM 
I  Dover  (N.  J.)  Advance. 

*  *  « 

RoBEXT  j.  THOMAN  —  fK® 
assistant  CAM  to  head  of  the 
department  at  the  Cineimiob 
Enquirer,  where  he  has  been  enj- 
ployed  18  years.  William  J- 
O’Connor  —  from  real 
to  assistant  CAM.  HaboU)  Me- 
OSKER  has  resigned  to  take  s 
position  in  Florida. 


000  on  the  FLIP  OF  A  CARD!  I 


No  one  can  afford  stakes  that  high 

....  YET,  every  time  an  advertiser  flips  over  our  rate 
card  and  decides  to  “stay  pat”  with  the  Buffalo  newspapers,  he 
throws  $100,000,000  into  the  discard. 

Total  retail  sales  in  the  Niagara  Falls  City  Zone  and  Retail 
Trading  Area  equal  $186,519,000  per  year.  The  combined  cir¬ 
culation  in  that  area  of  both  Buffalo  newspapers  adds  up  to 
only  42%  of  the  coverage  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette.  In 
other  words,  almost  3  out  of  every  5  families  in  the  area  do 
NOT  read  either  Buffalo  newspaper! 

(For  the  $tatittical  minded:  Areo  Families  that  do  NOT  read  the 
Buffalo  newspapers  spend  a  total  of  $109,505,305  per  year). 

Don't  be  misled  . . .  Niagara  Falls  is  a  mighty  market . . .  unto  itself! 

Niagara  Fahs  Gazette 

(Daily  &  Sunday) 

Member:  Gannett  Group  Representatives:  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Syracuse, 

Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciuo 
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Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Inc. 

and 

Doyle  &  Hawley,  Inc. 


announce  their  association  as  Divisions 
under  the  name 


effective  June  I,  I960 


Representing  the  following  list  of  distinguished  newspapers: 

AtloRtic  city  Pms 

The  Bettimore  Sim  (Chicago  aed  Detroit  oeiy) 

Beffoio  Coerier-Express 
Dos  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Fort  Pierce  News  Tribnne 
Grit 

Heraid  Tribene  European  Edition 
iowa  Farm  and  Home  Register 
Minneapoiis  Star  and  Tribune 
New  Yerb  Heraid  Tribune 
The  Pontiac  Press 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker 
Berkeley  Daiiy  Goaette 
Burlingame  Advance-Star  and  Green  Sheet 
Monterey  Peninsnto  Herald 
Polo  Alto  Times 
Redwood  City  Tribune 
Riverside  Press  and  Enterprise 
San  Fernando  Volley  Times 
Son  Gabriel  Volley  Daily  Tribune 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 


New  York  1 6  Chicago  2  Detroit  2  Philadelphia  7  Los  Angeles  5  San  Francisco  4 
270  Madison  Ave.  6  N.  Michigan  Ave.  528  Fisher  Bldg.  Philadelphia  National  2900  W.  8th  St.  58  Sutter  St. 

Bank  Bldg. 


.  aRCULATION 


Little  Merchant  Best 
Of  3  Delivery  Plans 


From  the  viewpoint  of  a  fi¬ 
nancial  man,  what  is  the  best 
system  of  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion? 

Claude  M.  Collie,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  examined  three 
general  circulation  plans  and 
concluded:  “The  Little  Merchant 
Plan  is  the  best  and  most  work¬ 
able  system  ...  It  shows  the 
highest  returns.” 

Telling  about  his  study  to  the 
recent  conference  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Mr.  Collie  gave  this 
analysis : 

(Ground  Rulet< 

The  three  systems  mentioned 
in  the  INCFO  Circulation  Ac¬ 
counting  Manual  have  certain 
ground  rules  governing  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  carrier  boy: 

1.  The  carrier  is  an  employee 
of  the  newspaper  and  is  paid  a 
salary. 


2.  The  franchise  dealer  sys¬ 
tem,  in  which  the  carrier  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  owner  of  the  fran¬ 
chise.  Under  this  system,  the 
carrier  has  no  connection  with 
the  newspaper. 

3.  The  Little  Merchant  Plan — 
now  the  most  prevalent  circula¬ 
tion  system,  under  which  the 
newspaper  boy  contracts  to  sell 
and  deliver  papers  to,  and  col¬ 
lect  from,  all  of  his  subscribers. 

Where  the  carrier  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  newspaper,  there 
are  few  control  problems.  How¬ 
ever,  since  profit  and  efficiency 
are  the  major  goals,  this  system 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
newspaper  must  find  a  more 
efficient  way  to  deliver  its  prod¬ 
uct. 

Paper  Loses  Identity 

In  the  franchise  operation, 
the  dealer  is  independent — free 
of  all  restrictions  that  might  be 
imposed  by  the  newsdealer  ex¬ 
cept  in  places  stipulated  in  the 
contract.  The  newspaper  suffers 


Ba  1 1  i  mor^^^New  s- Pos  t 


REPliESEIlTEO  NATIONALLr  IT  HEARS!  AOTERTISINC  SERVICE  INC  OFFICES  IN 
15  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Bureaucrats 
Confused  on 
Secrecy  Right 

Washincto* 

A  year-long  survey  made  h, 


its  greatest  loss  of  revenue 
where  the  restrictions  are  ig¬ 
nored.  The  franchise  dealer 
tends  to  take  the  attitude  that 
he  is  operating  an  independent 
business  and  can  do  as  he 
pleases.  A  common  practice  has 
been  to  buy  or  sell  the  fran¬ 
chise  and  to  ignore  the  news¬ 
paper  in  negotiating  the  trans¬ 
action.  Under  these  conditions  it 
is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  Senate  Constitutional 
the  working  relations  between  Subcommittee  makes  a  fat  doca- 
the  newspaper  and  the  dealer  ment  entitled  “Withholding  of 
are  not  always  satisfactory.  Information  from  the  Public  and 
Individual  customer  control  is  ^  conclusion  by  Sen- 

in  the  hands  of  the  franchise 
dealer,  which  means  that  the 
newspaper  loses  its  identity 
with  the  customer.  Delivery, 
collection  and  service  (if  any) 
are  all  provided  by  the  dealer. 

The  biggest  objection  to  this 
system  is  that  it  invites  abuses; 
the  newspaper  also  suffers  an 
intangible  loss  when  it  forfeits 
contact  with  its  subscribers. 


Little  Merchant  Plan 

The  Little  Merchant  Plan 
overcomes  the  weakness  of  the 
franchise  dealership  by  return¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper  the  au¬ 
thority  to  operate  the  circula¬ 
tion  phase  of  the  business.  The 
newspaper  boy  contracts  to  sell 
and  deliver  the  papers  and  col¬ 
lect  from  all  his  customers,  but 
the  newspaper  retains  control  of 
the  transaction  by  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  quality  of 
the  service.  The  boy  is  obligated 
to  deliver  the  paper,  and  the 
circulation  department  knows 
whether  he  is  doing  the  job. 

The  Little  Merchant  Plan  is 
the  best  and  most  workable  sys¬ 
tem  yet  devised  because  it  cre¬ 
ates  the  best  relationship  among 
the  subscriber,  the  newspaper 
boy,  and  the  newspaper.  It 
brings  the  best  possible  results 
from  promotion,  provides  the 
best  sendee,  and  promotes  im¬ 
proved  public  relations  between 
the  newspaper  and  its  custom¬ 
ers.  Best  of  all,  it  shows  the 
highest  returns. 


Circulation  Fleet 

GREEN\aLLE,  S.  C. 

The  Greenville  News  Pied¬ 
mont  has  purchased  a  fleet  of 
10  Ramblers  for  its  circulation 
department.  Circulation  person¬ 
nel  formerly  owned  their  own 
cars  and  received  a  mileage  al¬ 
lowance. 


PER.SONAL  NOTES 

James  H.  McGrath,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Nashua  (N.  H.) 
Telegraph — to  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 

Union  Star. 


ator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  chair- 
man,  that  government  oflSciak 
in  many  instances  are  confined 
about  their  authority  to  be  ee- 
cretive  or  informative. 

The  Senator  said  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  agency  and  department 
heads  continue  to  cite  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  alleged  “executive 
privilege”,  as  well  as  the  Pieei- 
dent’s  letter  of  May  17,  1954 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as 
authority  for  withholding  and 
restricting  information. 

Incidentally,  at  least  16  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  cite  the  public  information 
section  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  USC  1002)  as 
authority  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion.  Senator  Hennings’  bill,  S. 
2780,  is  written  to  clarify  that 
statutory  provision  to  prohildt 
its  use  as  a  basis  for  denying 
public  information.  The  bill  has 
been  reported  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rights  Subcommittee  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  full  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee. 

The  publication  is  the  only 
available  collection  of  comments 
by  government  officials  on  this 
subject,  together  with  citations 
and  texts  of  the  hundreds  of 
statutes,  administrative  rules 
and  regulations,  departmental 
statements  and  related  mate¬ 
rials  relied  upon  by  these  oi- 
cials  to  withhold  information. 

Senator  Hennings  points  out 
in  the  preface  that  this  survey 
is  part  of  a  detailed  study  by 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  extent 
to  which  restrictions  on  freedom 
of  information  may  be  infring¬ 
ing  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  American  people.  The  p«- 
tical  problems  and  the  constitu¬ 
tional  issues  raised  when  fed¬ 
eral  officials  withhold  informa¬ 
tion  and  records  have  long  ^ 
important  subjects  of  hearings 
and  investigations  by  this  sub¬ 
committee. 

Besides  the  problem  of  with¬ 
holding  of  information  from  tta 
public  and  press  dealt  with  ffl 
the  volume,  the  subcommittee  u 
also  studying  two  related  iMuei 
of  the  power  of  the  President 
to  withhold  information  f^ 
the  Congress,  and  of  judical 
secrecy  in  the  federal  courts. 
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1959  AWARD  WINNERS 

$500 

GEORGE  1.  PETERSON 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

$250 

RUSSELL  T.  ASLESON 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

$100 

ROBERT  1.  DRAKE 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

$50 

WILLIAM  L.  SCHAUB 

Chicago’s  American 

DON  MUHM 
Omaha  World-Herald 

WILLIAM  BOOZER 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT 

LEONARD  N.  SIME 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

JACK  W.  KNUOSON 
Imperial  Valley  (Calif.)  Press 

WILLIAM  J.  MONAHAN 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal-Democrat 

JEAN  BERBERT 

Watsonville  (Calif.) 
Register-Pajaronian 

GORDON  B.  WEST 
Topeka  Capital-Journal 

HELEN  HENLEY 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

PAUL  VEBLEN 

Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 

ED  COLLINS 
Brawley  (Calif.)  News 

DENNE  PETITCLERC 
San  Francisco  News 

J.  S.  RUSSELL 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

DOROTHEA  KAHN  JAFFE 
Christian  Science  Monitor 

ELEANOR  SEBERGER 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph-Bulletin 

PETER  BRAESTRUP 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 

JOE  BIANCO 
Portland  Oregonian 

NORRIS  A.  JACKSON 

Denton  (Texas)  Record-Chronicle 

CLARK  BOLT 

Waco  (Texas)  News-Tribune 

EDWARD  T.  WHITE 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail 

FRANK  CATES 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 

ROBERT  BOYER 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror 

DOYLE  GOUGLER 
The  Houston  (Texas)  Post 

HAMILTON  CROCKFORO 

Nichmond  (Va.)  Times-Oispatch 

JOE  HARRAND 

'"•Na*!'  (Wise.)  Daily  Northwestern 


SECOND  ANNUAL 

AGRICULTURAL 

WRITERS 

AWARDS 


SPONSORED  BY 

UNITED  FARM  AGENCY,  INC. 

NATIONWIDE  RURAL  REAL  ESTATE  BROKERAGE  FIRM 

...  to  recognize  outstanding  contributions  on  the  part  of  farm  editors  and 
writers;  and  to  help  maintain  high  standards  of  professionalism  in  news, 
feature  and  magazine  writing  pertaining  to  rural  life. 


‘Best  News  Story,  Article  or  Series” 

FIRST  PLACE  $500 
Second  Place — $250  Third  Place — $100 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Place — $50  each 
plus  “Awards  of  Merit” 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Open  to  editors  and  writers  whose  work  appears  in  daily,  weekly  or  monthly 
publications  in  the  United  States.  Entrants  need  not  be  fulUtime 
“farm  writers.” 


SUBJECTS 


Entries  should  relate  to  social  or  economic  improvements  in  rural  life 
such  as  country  living  vs.  city  life,  the  trend  toward  the  two -home  family, 
community  action  to  improve  rural  development,  the  trend  to  or  away 
from  rural  areas,  or  a  profile  on  some  person  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
some  major  form  of  rural  life  improvement.  SUBJECTS  TO  AVOID:  The 
technical  aspects  of  farming,  improved  crop  techniques  or  the  perennial 
national  farm  surplus. 


Your  entry  may  be  submitted  as  a  clipping,  tearsheet,  or  photostat.  Entries 
must  have  been  published  between  October  16, 1959  and  October  15,  1960. 
Your  news  story,  article  or  series  should  be  accompanied  by  an  entry  blank 
and  mailed  on  or  before  OCTOBER  31,  1960  to:  Agricultural  Writers 
Awards  Committee,  care  of  the  United  Farm  Agency  office  nearest  you. 


UNITED  FARM  AGENCY 

681  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


UNITED  FARM  AGENCY 

2825  Main  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


UNITED  FARM  AGENCY 

501  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Entry  blanks  can  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  at  the  above  addresses. 


TO  YOUR  GOOD  HEALTH  ”  Pulls 


I 


by  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Molner 


l"TO  YC 
ADD  Y( 


Look  at  this  moil  response! 


In  one  month; 


5,154  letters  —  Milwaukee  Sentinel 


7,257  letters  —  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
4,101  letters  —  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
5,338  letters  —  Los  Angeles  Examiner 


Mail  response,  the  best  yardstick  of  reader-interest  g 
tremendous  in  the  188  newspapers  running  "To  Your  Good 
Health." 


Build  and  maintain  this  kind  of  reader-interest  in  yoe 
newspaper  with  "To  Your  Good  Health." 


HERE'S  WHY  "TO  YOUR  GOOD  HEALTH"  BOOSTS  READER-INTEREST 


'To  Your  Good  Health"  is 


UNDERSTANDABLE  —  written  in  everyday,  easy-to-understand  language  and  never  written  down  to  your 
readers 


TOPICAL  —discusses  ailments  that  are  current  and  common  and  of  special  interest  to  parents  of 
young  children  and  older  people 


AUTHORITATIVE  —  written  by  Detroit's  health  commissioner  who's  been  honored  for  the  column  which  is 
endorsed  by  medical  societies 


HELPFUL  —  every  reader's  query  is  answered,  either  by  mail  or  in  the  column 


dKfdrw,  S. 
UikM,  Tex., 
AMlieim,  Cal 
iffkun,  Wi 
tiifeu,  Ca- 
tiUBta,  Me. 

Cali 

Bre.  Vt.,  C 
Bam  Rouge, 
Bxile  Creek, 
Bail  City,  Mil 
Bckeiille,  On 
Sdlingliam,  \ 
BuS^ngT 
Biiegs,  Moi 
Blacktot,  Id 
Barkngton,  I 
Butte,  Mont 
CahtMlI,  Id. 
Mon.  Okla 
Mebia,  M 
Da«eii|iort,  1; 
teglas,  Ari; 
Deique.  la. 
•tingiiain.  II 
Ejgene.  Ore. 
Emka),  Ca 
Eonseille,  li 
Horence.  S. 
Fm  Collins, 
ben  Bay,  \ 
Hagerstown, 
Haterkill,  M 
leixlerson,  I 


You'll  appreciate  the  flexibility  of  the  columns.  Each  is  written  in  sections  and  may  be  edited  to  fit  your  daily 
space  requirements. 


Dr.  Joseph  G.  Molner.  Detroit's  health  commissioner,  began  writing 
'To  Your  Good  Health"  because  he  believed  "somebody  should 
write  a  health  column  in  very  plain  language  but  still  as  sow- 


e  Mail  than  other  Health  Columns! 

10  YOUR  GOOD  HEALTH"  BUILDS  READER- INTEREST  IN  192  NEWSPAPERS- 

ADD  YOURS  TO  THE  LIST!  Wire  or  phone  collect  for  availability  in  your  territory. 

UNDER  50,000  CIRCULATION 


Higittn,  S.  D.,  American-News 
thKM  Te*.,  Reporter-News 
Calif.,  Bulletin 
iffinon,  Wise.,  Post-Crescent 
tMSta,  Ga.,  Chronicle 
Umsu,  Me.,  Daily  Kennebec  Journal 
Calif.,  Record 
iart  Vt.,  Daily  Times 
shod'  Rouge,  La.,  Advocate 
Bade  Creek,  Mich.,  Enquirer  &  News 
Ul  City,  Mich.,  Times 
BeHeelle,  Ont.,  Intelligencer 
BHliiigliam,  Wash.,  Herald 
SuSpnngTex,,  Herald 
Biings,  Mont.,  Gazette 
SiadM  Id.,  Daily  Bulletin 
Satiigton,  la.,  Hawk-Eye 
Bette,  Mont.,  Standard  Post 
CiMetll,  Id.,  News-Tribune 
CMon,  Okla.,  Daily  News 
IMha,  Mo.,  Daily  Tribune 
DiMport,  la..  Times 
BaitUs,  Ariz.,  Dispatch 
Jabique.  la.,  Telegraph-Herald 
i%gliani,  III.,  Daily  News 
Lgne.  Ore.,  Register-Guard 
Mti),  Calif.,  Humboldt  Standard 
EoMHlIe.  Ind.,  Press 
Flcrente  S.  C.,  Morning  News 
F(t  Collins,  Colo.,  Coloradan 
treed  Bay,  Wise.,  Press-Gazette 
'OBersM,  Md.,  Herald 
'iMekill,  Mass.,  Journal 
teddeeson,  Ky.,  Gleaner  and  Journal 


High  Point,  N.  C.,  Enterprise 
Houma,  La.,  Courier 
Indio,  Calif.,  Daily  News 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Citizen  Patriot 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Daily  News 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Post-Journal 
Janesville,  Wise.,  Gazette 
(Joplin),  Mo.,  Globe  Publishing  Co. 
Junction  City,  Kans.,  Daily  Union 
Keokuk,  la..  The  Daily  Gate  City 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Sun 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  Journal-World 
Lima,  0.,  Citizen 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Star 
Macon,  Ga.,  Telegraph 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Times 
Manitowoc.,  Wise.,  Herald-Times 
Mankato,  Minn.,  Free  Press 
Marion,  0.,  Star 
Marshali,  Tex.,  News  Messenger 
Marshalltown,  la.,  Times-Republican 
Martins  Ferry,  0.,  Times-Leader 
Mexico,  Mo.,  Evening  Ledger 
Missoula,  Mont.,  Daily  Missoulian 
Mount  Pleasant,  la..  News 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Argus 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  Chronicle 
(Nampa),  Idaho,  Free  Press 
Neosho,  Mo.,  Daily  News 
Newport  News,  Va.,  Times-Herald 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Herald 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Standard-Star 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Gazette 
Norfolk,  Nebr.,  Daily  News 


Ogden,  Utah,  Standard-Examiner 
Olathe,  Kans.,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc. 

Ontario,  Calif.,  Daily  Report 
Opelousas,  La.,  Daily  World 
Orange,  Calif.,  Daily  News 
Orange,  Tex.,  Leader 
Orlando,  Fla.,  Star 
Oshkosh,  Wise.,  Daily  Northwestern 
Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Citizen-Register 
Ottawa,  III.,  Daily  Republican-Times 
Ottawa,  Kans.,  Herald 
Ottumwa,  la..  Courier 
Paducah,  Ky.,  Sun-Democrat 
Parsons,  Kans.,  Sun 
(Pasco),  Wash.,  Columbia  Basin  News 
Perry,  Okla.,  Daily  Journal 
Pocatello,  Id.,  State  Journal 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Item 
Portland,  Me.,  Evening  Express 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Herald 
Pryor,  Okla.,  Daily  Times 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  Chieftain  and  Star 
Journal 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Times 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  Daily  Journal 
Redding,  Calif.,  Record-Searchlight 
(Redondo  Beach),  Calif.,  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze 

Riverside,  Calif.,  Daily  Enterprise 
Roanoke,  Va.,  Times 
Rockford,  III.,  Register-Republic 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Gazette  &  News 
Press 


Salem,  Ore.,  Capital  Journal 
Salina,  Kans.,  Journal 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  Sun-Telegram 
San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  Valley  Tribune 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,.  Telegram  & 
Tribune 

Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  Times 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Gazette 
Sherman,  Tex.,  Democrat 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  Daily  Tribune 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Advocate 
Steubenville,  0.,  Herald-Star 
Sturgis,  Mich.,  Daily  Journal 
Superior,  Wise.,  Telegram 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Daily  News 
Toledo,  0.,  Times 
Tracy,  Calif.,  Press 
(Tucson),  Arizona  Star 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Press 
Ventura,  Calif.,  County  Star-Free 
Press 

Washington,  Ind.,  Daily  Times 
Waterloo,  la..  Daily  Courier 
Watsonville,  Calif.,  Register- 
Pajaronian 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Register 
White  Plains,  N,  Y.,  Reporter 
Dispatch 

Wichita,  Falls,  Tex.,  Record-News 
Winona,  Minn.,  Daily  News 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Herald  Statesman 


OVER  50,000  CIRCULATION 


ttaw,  0.,  Beacon  Journal 
itliMa.  Ga.,  Constitution 
Sjkxnore,  Md.,  News-Post 
Sirmnghani,  Ala.,  Post- Herald 
3oaw.  Mass.,  Traveler 
jto  Rapids,  la..  Gazette 
CiurintM,  W.  Va.,  Daily  Mail 
^kalotte  N.  C.,  News 
Jkeijo,  III.,  Sun-Times 
t*i«Mli,  0.,  Post  &  Times  Star 
pmtand,  0.,  Press  &  News 

0.,  Evening  Dispatch 
)dlB.  Tex.,  Times  Herald 
0.,  Journal  Herald 
ikwB,  Colo.,  Post 
JhroiL  Mirt.,  Times 
tkahtli,  N.  J.,  Journal 


El  Paso,  Tex.,  Times 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Sunday  Courier  & 
Press 

Flint,  Mich.,  Journal 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  Daily  News 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Journal-Gazette 
Gary,  Ind.,  Post-Tribune 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Press 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  News 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Advertiser 
Houston,  Tex.,  Post 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  News 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Times 
(Jamaica),  N.  Y.,  Long  Island  Press 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  Tribune-Democrat 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  News-Sentinel 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Examiner 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal 
(Madison),  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal 
Miami,  Fla.,  Herald 
Milwaukee,  Wise.,  Sentinel 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Banner 
New  Orleans,  La.,  States 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Journal  American 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Virginian  Pilot 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Times 
Peoria,  III.,  Journal-Star 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Bulletin 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Gazette 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Post-Gazette  & 
Sun-Telegram 
Portand  Ore.,  Oregonian 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Journal 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Democrat  & 

Chronicle 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Post-Dispatch 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  News 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Express  &  News 

San  Diego,  (^lif.,  Tribune 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chronicle 

Shreveport,  La.,  Journal 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune 

Springfield,  Mass.,  News 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Herald- Journal 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  News-Tribune 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  World 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Province 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Daily  News 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Evening  Gazette 


CHICAGO 


Average  500  words 
7  times  weekly 


SU^TIMES 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


A1  Cook,  editor  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS,  18  on  a  two-week  tour  of 
electronic  plants  and  conferences 
on  the  West  Coast.  He  reported 
members  of  his  staff  traveled  more 
than  15,000  miles  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  supplementing  the 
coverage  of  Fairchild’s  news  ser¬ 
vice  network. 


Jane  Cahill,  editor  of  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  daily’s  “Experiences  of 
Smaller  Stores”  column,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  breakfast 
forum  of  the  Intermountain 
Travelers  Association  on  June  5, 
at  the  Albany  Hotel,  Denver.  Her 
topic  will  be  “Ideas  and  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Smaller  Stores.” 


The  Executive  Development  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
May  31-June  2,  at  Michigan  State 
University,  will  be  covered  for 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  by 
Julian  Handler,  editor.  Mr.  Hand¬ 
ler  will  then  remain  at  Michigan 
State  to  attend  the  National 
Business  Advisory  Committee 
meetings  on  the  Programs  in 
Food  Distribution  Administration 
June  3-4. 


The  1960  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
Fact  Book,  containing  latest 
available  statistics  on  the  $4.3 
billion  (retail)  footwear  industry 
in  the  U.S.,  will  be  issued  the 
first  week  in  June.  This  seventh 
edition  supplies  analysis  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  production  and  sales 
figures,  retail  sales  volume,  retail 
stores  operating  ratios  and  price 
trends. 


Personnel  changes:  Carl  New¬ 
comb  is  a  new  Fairchild  stringer 
in  Eugene,  Oregon.  John  Bonnell, 
a  staff  writer  for  the  Easton 
Express,  is  now  covering  for 
Fairchild  in  Easton,  Pa.;  and 
Blount  Wagner  has  been  named 
news  representative  for  Fairchild 
in  Evansville,  Ind.  Craig  Wilson, 
on  the  .\kron  Beacon  Journal,  re¬ 
places  Kenneth  Jacobson  as  a 
stringer;  Robert  Speck,  on  the 
Toledo  Blade,  replaces  William 
Day  as  a  stringer;  Ned  Cline  is  a 
new  correspondent  in  Concord, 
N.C.;  Jane  Quincey  is  a  new  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FAIRCHILD, 
"Publications^  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
hiUithft  of 

Doily  Nows  Racerd,  Supormorkat  Naws, 
Wamaa't  Waor  Doily,  Elactronic  Nawi, 
Hoota  Pumbhingi  Doily,  Diractarias, 
Man's  Waor,  Foolwaor  Naws.  Books, 
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Lynch  Will  Direct 
Southam  News  Services 


Ottawa 

Reorganization  of  Southam 
News  Services  has  been  effected. 

Charles  Lynch,  chief  of  the 
Ottawa  bureau,  becomes  chief  of 
the  news  services,  in  charge  of 
national  and  international  cover¬ 
age  for  the  eight  Southam  news¬ 
papers  —  the  Ottawa  Citizen, 
Hamilton  Spectator,  North  Bay 
Nugget,  Winnipeg  Tribune, 
Medicine  Hat  News,  Calgary 
Herald,  Edmonton  Journal  and 
Vancouver  Province. 

Southam  bureaus  are  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Washington  and  London. 

Mr.  Lynch,  40,  joined  Southam 
News  Services  in  1958.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick,  in  1936, 
and  worked  for  the  Canadian 
Press  before  joining  Reuters  as 
a  war  correspondent  in  1943. 


Ken  Hcxk]; — from  roving  re¬ 
porter  to  state  editor,  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Eagle. 


Boyce  Richardson — to  resi¬ 
dent  correspondent  in  London, 
Montreal  (Que.)  Star,  succeed¬ 
ing  Gerald  Clark,  now  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 


personal 


Miss  Pat  Conley,  society  copy 
reader,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  News — to  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press. 


5  in  New  England 
Academy  of  Joumalisit 


Mal  Deans — from  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Mirror-News  to 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  city 
desk.  Thomas  Frayne  —  from 
Bulletin  copy  boy  to  police  re¬ 
porter. 


Dorman  Cordell  —  from 
Louisville  AP  Bureau  to  Lex¬ 
ington  Bureau.  Bob  C(X)PER, 
from  Lexington  to  Louisville. 


Virginia  Muir  —  returned  to 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star  as  clubwomen’s  editor  after 
an  extended  leave  of  absence. 


Burt  Pelvrson,  editor-man¬ 
ager,  Virginia  (Minn.)  Mesabi 
Daily  News — elected  president 
of  the  Minnesota  Associated 
Press. 


Bill  Lauder,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune — new  president  of 
the  National  Turfwriters  As¬ 
sociation. 


Paul  F.  Ellis,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal — to  news 
director  of  the  weekly  Lowrance 
Newspapers  at  Charlotte,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Mount  Holly  and  Bes¬ 
semer  City,  N.  C. 


BonoK 

New  England  Chaptenf 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  chosen  tke 
following  deceased  perswjs  u 
the  first  five  members  of  the  m 
Academy  of  New  England  Joq. 
nalists: 

George  F.  Booth,  ISTO-im, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele/rm 
and  Gazette  editor  and  publiAt 

Sevellon  Brown,  1886-mi, 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  mi 
Bulletin  publisher. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Dwight,  IIU. 
1957,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Trm- 
script  publisher. 

James  Morgan,  1861-1H5, 
Boston  Globe  editorial  page 
“Uncle  Dudley.” 

Norris  G.  Osborn,  1858-1932, 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier  edi¬ 
tor. 


Romance  at  UN 


Lawrence  Malkin  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Foreign  News 
Desk  and  Miss  Edith  Stark,  a 
secretary  in  the  Budget  Bureau 
at  the  United  Nations,  were 
married  in  New  York  City  April 
30.  The  couple  met  during  his 
assignments  to  the  United 
Nations. 


Charles  L.  Hartley,  news 
editor,  Ogallala  (Nebr.)  Keith 
County  News  —  to  city  deik. 
Grand  Island  (Nebr.)  Dotlj 
Independent. 


Bob  Abra  —  from  Ottam 
(Ont.)  Citizen  to  news  desk, 
CBOT  TV,  Ottawa. 


Al  Sharpe,  business  manager 
and  co-owner  of  the  Lumberton 
(N.  C.)  Robesonian — new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  C.  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 


Philip  J.  Sanders,  managing 
editor,  Wausau  Record-Herald 
— elected  president  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Louis  Gellerman,  managing 
editor.  West  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Boston  News  and  the  South 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Reporter  — 
named  news  and  information  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Minnesota  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  succeeding  Eugene 
F.  Trumble,  now  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  Nixon  Volunteers  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Vince  Spezzano,  political  re¬ 
porter,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  political  reporter — “Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  Year”  award  by  the 
Citizens  Club  of  Rochester. 
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GETTING  A  LIFT  from  the  interestin9  workshop  discussions  at  Nm* 
paper  Controllers'  meeting  in  Nashville  were:  Ida  W.  Zoch,  une^ 
Schaub  Newspapers  of  Illinois,  Melvin  M.  Sikes  of  San^  Barnme* 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  and  William  L.  Maynard  of  Winstoa-Mien 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel. 
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James  Made  Editor 
Of  Copley  News  Service 

I  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rembert  James,  military  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Frederick  W.  Rawlins,  Copley  News  Service,  has  been 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  AP  bureau—  named  editor  of  the  world-wide 
to  AP  Chattanooga  correspond-  news  gathering  agency, 
ent,  succeeding  William  B.  An-  Announcement  of  the  editor- 
DBRSON,  now  with  Chattanooga  ship  was  made  by  James  S. 


(Tenn.)  News-Free  Press.  Copley,  chairman  of  Copley 

*  *  *  News  Service. 

Bill  Trent,  editor.  Grand  Russell  Brines,  who  has  served 
Junction  (Colo.)  Sun— to  copy  as  editor  since  organization  of 
desk.  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Trib-  CNS,  will  devote  more  time  to 

travel  and  writing  of  his 

*  ♦  *  “Global  Report.” 

Al  Bluhm,  executive  news  Mr.  Copley  also  announced 
editor.  Son  Diepo  (Calif.)  Union  that  the  CNS  board  would  be 
—to  telegraph  desk,  Los  Ansreics  comprised  of  William  Shea,  E. 
(Calif.)  Times.  Edward  L.  Robert  Anderson  for  editorial 
Thomas,  assistant  executive  affairs,  and  Alex  De  Bakcsy  for 


news  editor.  Union — moves  up.  business  matters.  Mr.  Malcolm 
♦  ♦  ♦  Donnelley  was  named  as  busi- 

JoHN  W.  Burk,  national  ad-  aess  manager. 


REPORTING  on  the  role  of  com- 


vertising  manager,  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post — new  pres- 


Kenneth  M.  Morrison,  As- 


imimeetions  media  in  relieving  ^  Sales  Executives  Club  of  sociated  Press  Portland,  Me., 
Wedd  Tensions,  at  Chicago  par-  „  .  ’  ,  _  . _  ^ _ ,, _ , 


World  Tensions,  at  Chicago  par¬ 
lay  (E&P,  May  23),  is  Barry  Bing- 
kan,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Lovisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times. 


Fofiarty  Named  UPI 
St  Louis  Manager 


Southern  New  Jersey.  bureau — to  correspondent,  Mont- 

♦  •  •  pelier,  Vt.,  succeeding  Walter 

Doug  Parker,  advertising  R.  Mears,  now  with  Boston 
manager,  Parkrose  (Ore.)  En-  bureau. 
terprise  —  to  advertising  man-  *  *  * 

ager,  Roseville  (Calif.)  Tribune.  Frank  J.  Shenkel  —  court 

„  „  „  .  reporter,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 

Sylvestoi  E.  Mi^KlNG  —  to  Telegraph — to  general  tipstaff. 


Appointment  of  William  C. 
Fogarty,  34,  as  St.  Louis  bu- 


Chicago  Allegheny  County  Court, 

p  Evening  Tribune.  ♦  *  * 


rogari,,,  o,,  ot.  uu-  Brandrup,  graduate  Arthur  Halliburton,  feature 

MU  manager  of  United  Press  Macalester  college— to  sports  writer,  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Jour- 
r  announced  Marshall  (Minn.)  Daily  nal— to  Sunday  feature  writer, 

hat  by  R.  W.  Beaton,  Central  Messenaer  New  York  Mirror. 

Dimion  Manager.  ‘ ^ _ _ _ _ — - 

Mr.  Fogarty  has  been  bureau  I  ■■■■ 

nanager  for  the  UPI  at  Omaha,  ! 

Nab.,  since  February,  1956.  At  i  ,  - 

St  Louis  he  succeeds  Stanton  ^  CHRIST'S  RETURN— Myffi  or  Reality? 

t  Mockler,  resigned.  Mr.  Fog¬ 
arty  will  be  succeeded  as  bureau 
manager  at  Omaha  by  Donald 

R.  Pieper,  28.  Mr.  Pieper  has  ^AV^IlthadciV  Adveil^lStS 

been  a  staff  member  for  4%  OCVenTn-WUy 

years,  after  serving  years 

U  the  Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  believe  deeply  Christ's  promise 

A  MV, 


John  F.  Cronin,  former  city 
editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer — to  research  director  of 
greater  Cincinnati  Hospital 
Council. 

«  «  4t 

Paul  B.  Sullivan,  former  re¬ 
ligious  editor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star — resigned  from  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Council  of  Churches 
to  return  to  newspaper  field. 

«  «  , 

Dave  Roberts,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  travel  editor 
— writing  new  column,  “World 
Beat.”  Anne  Alford,  copy  girl 
— to  “Inquiring  Reporter.” 

• 

New  Editor  Named 
At  Gastonia  Gazette 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Stewart  Atkins  has  been 
named  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gastonia  Gazette, 
succeeding  his  brother  the  late 
Ben  Atkins. 

The  new  editor  moves  up  from 
advertising  director  and  vice- 
president.  Clyde  Hill,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  takes  over 
as  advertising  director. 

• 

Frank  L.  York,  president  of 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Co. — re¬ 
ceiving  an  honorary  degree  from 
Siena  College  on  June  8. 

«  *  , 

Ralph  Kazarian,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  fi¬ 

nancial  reporter — recipient  of  a 
plaque  from  the  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors,  the  first  one  it  has  awarded 
in  62  years. 


Fiihion  Editor 

Miami,  Fla. 

llBiuiging  Editor  Jim  Bellows  th« 

b*  announced  the  appointment  ,  .  i 

Martha  Gardner  as  fashion  Adventists  l< 

*titor  of  the  Miami  News.  Mrs.  ^1^ 

G*ilner  was  fashion  director  , 
of  the  Jeweliy  Industry  Council 
PWf  to  coming  to  the  News  and 

associated  with  Abbott  The  hope  Ol 
^■liall  Advertising  Agency  . 

•fciA  specialized  in  fashion.  moHvat 

Column  , - 

I 

San  Francisco  bdce  os 
teous  Beebe  is  writing  a  i  bee 

column,  “This  Wild  day 

the  San  Francisco 

Csresicfe.  The  feature  runs  WRIT^-Ad' 
on  the  opposite  editor- 

“I  page.  I  _ 
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CHRIST'S  RETURN— Myffi  or  Reality? 

Seventh-day  Adventists 

believe  deeply  Christ's  promise 
to  return,  literally,  visibly — 

in  our  own  age.  While  applying 
their  efforts  to  world  problems, 
Adventists  look  to  this  coming  as  the 

ultimate  solution  of  those  problems. 

The  hope  of  Christ's  return — 

motivating  a  world  program  of  service. 


FREE—  128-page,  thumb-indexed,  leatherette-bound, 
background  reference  volume  on  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  Church. 

WRIT^— Adventist  Public  Relations  Office 

Washington  12,  D.  C. — RAndolph  3-0800 


Personals 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

Donald  Kunde  —  to  Water- 
town  correspondent  for  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican. 

«  *  « 

Thomas  F.  Firguson,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  Manchester  Herald — re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Circuit  of  Associated  Press. 

*  *  * 

John  Cowles,  president,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une — elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace. 

*  *  « 

John  G.  McKani:,  city  editor, 
Hastings  (Minn.)  Gazette — to 
Minnesota  department  of  conser¬ 
vation.  He  is  succeeded  by  John 
B.  Driscoll. 

«  «  * 

William  Riemerman,  Austin 
(Minn.) Daily  Herald — to  news 
staff,  Madison  (Wis.)  Wisconsin 
State  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Jarrell  B.  Skrivseth,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
graduate — to  news  and  photo 
staff,  Northfield  (Minn.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  News,  succeeding 
Sebgar  Swanson,  who  joins  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Mid¬ 
land  Cooperatives,  Minneapolis. 


Publisher  Resigns 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  resignation  of  Seth  R. 
Halton,  41,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Colonist,  was  announced 
this  week.  Mr.  Halton  said  he 
planned  to  take  a  holiday  before 
entering  a  new  field.  He  was 
appointed  news  editor  of  the 
Colonist  in  1945  after  serving 
with  the  Canadian  Army. 

• 

Donn  ATTFiEa,D,  Ottawa  bu¬ 
reau,  Canadian  Press — to  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail. 
Al  Morin,  formerly  with  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Journal — Mr.  Att- 
field’s  replacement  in  Ottawa. 
James  Nelson — from  press  sec¬ 
retary  of  Prime  Minister  Die- 
fenbaker  to  Ottawa  Parliamen¬ 
tary  beat,  Canadian  Press. 

*  «  * 

Carl  G.  Johnson,  county  edi¬ 
tor,  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press 
— to  national  news  editor.  Rexd 
G.  Bartman,  city  desk  assistant 
— ^to  county  editor.  Martin  Hur- 
WITZ,  formerly  with  Peekskill 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Star — to  re¬ 
porter  covering  health,  educa¬ 
tion  and  Superior  Court.  Louis 
Marino  —  to  police  and  court 
news.  Alan  Cowie,  police-court 
reporter — to  general  assignment 
and  feature  writing.  Sherman 
C.  Beinhorn — from  City  Hall 
ibeat  to  interpretive  reporting. 


Let's  Get  Our  Facts  Straight  on 
ROP  COLOR  in  Illinois  newspapers 


Obituary  Reese  Highfield  Dies; 

Foe  of  ITX  lA^ader 

G.  B.  Parker  Jr.,  46 

Kingston,  Jamaica  fiffure  in  Akron  unionism  wd 
George  B.  Parker  Jr„  former  »  Beacon  Journal  printer  f« 
newspaper  man  and  son  of  the  almost  30  years,  died  May  15 

late  editor-in-chief  of  the  after  an  illness  of  three  raonthj. 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  The  former  secretary-treu. 
died  here  May  19.  He  was  46  urer,  business  agent  and  pw®. 
years  old.  dent  of  Akron  lA)cal  182  of  the 

Mr.  Parker  was  formerly  with  International  Typographieil 
the  editorial  departments  of  the  Union  was  expelled  from  the 
New  York  World  Telegram,  ITU  in  1950.  He  engaged  ia  t 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  running  battle  with  Woodruff 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Randolph,  then  president  of  the 
Star.  He  retired  from  journal-  ITU. 
ism  in  1954  to  live  on  his  farm  Despite  his  expulsion  from  the 
near  Highgate,  70  miles  from  union,  Mr.  Highfield  continued 
here.  to  work  a  night  shift  in  the 

•  Beacon  Journal  compoeing  roon. 

Bruce  A.  Gustin,  73  • 

T,  *  ^  pEN\-ER,  Colo.  Georce  Townley  Dies; 
Bruce  A.  Gustin,  73,  retired  mj  v  ^  a.. 

editorial  writer  and  columnist  fN.  I .  I>lew8  Attorney 
for  the  Denver  Post,  died  May  George  Tyler  Townley,  58, 
18  in  a  South  Denver  nursing  newspaper  attorney,  died  M»y 
home.  21  after  suffering  a  heart  at- 

Mr.  Gustin’s  column  “That’s  tack  while  shopping  in  a  New 
That,’’  appeared  in  The  Post  York  hat  store.  He  was  senior 
for  36  years,  until  his  retire-  partner  in  the  firm  of  Town- 
ment  March  1,  1958.  ley,  Updike,  Carter  &  Rodgers, 

•  which  represents  the  New  York 
Fred  Hughes,  copublisher  of  News  and  the  Publishers  Asao- 

the  Leitchfield  (Ky.)  Gazette  ciation  of  New  York  City, 
since  1931  and  a  longtime  cor-  jjr.  Townley  was  bom  in  Bir- 
respondent  for  the  Louisville  mingham,  Ala.  and  received  his 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal;  May  18.  jaw  degree  at  the  Univwsity 

*  *  *  .of  Michigan  in  1925.  He  was 

Edwin  F.  Heiarnej,  56,  busi-  ^jth  a  Chicago  law  firm  beforr 

ness  manager,  Salisbury  (Md.)  coming  to  New  York.  He  was 
Times;  May  22.  an  executor  of  the  estate  of 

*  *  *  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson. 

George  E.  Kilpatrick  Sr.,  83,  late  publisher  of  the  News, 
retired  advertising  solicitor,  Wil-  ^ 

mington  (Del.)  Star;  recently. 


Hershell  Hart,  68,  retired  „  ..... 

radio  and  television  writer,  De-  Qf  Vpt 

troit  (Mich.)  News;  May  17.  wife  of  Leo  J.  Stoecko, 

«  «  «  '  UPI  Newspictures  foreign  di- 

George  W.  Swift,  84,  retired  ^^^or  in  New  York  died  May  16 

managing  editor  and  member  ^ 

of  the  board  of  directors,  Eliza-  Stoecker  a  native  of  Wisco^, 
beth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal;  was  employed  pnor  to  her  m^ 
lyj  jrr  nage  as  a  reporter  for  the  U- 

«  *  *  Crosse  Tribune  and  the  Associ- 

Shaia  Hurwitz,  82,  former  Press.  For  several  yiw 

staff  writer  for  the  Jewish  Daily  ^  plkiulipr 

Forward;  May  17.  spondent  of  Editor  & 

*  *  «  Besides  her  husband,  four  sons 

Price  Howard,  52,  an  AP  and  a  daughter  survive, 
editor;  May  17.  ♦  *  * 

•  *  *  Euctjne  H.  Vosburg,  59,  pub- 

Albert  E.  Whiting,  68,  re-  Hsher  of  the  Burgettstovm  (Pa.) 

tired  vicepresident  and  general  Enterprise;  May  9. 
manager,  Montreal  (Que.)  Her-  *  *  ♦ 

aid;  May  16^  ^  ^  Kapp,  55,  Los  Atige^ 

T,  T  -p  (Calif.)  Herald-Express  school 

Russell  J.  Waldo,  67,  city  j  mo- 

V,  11  _4.  J-  /XT  v\  page  editor  and  journalism  piv 

Mrs.  Beknard  Rosenberg,  *  ♦  ♦ 

known  as  Pearl  Fish  during  30  George  Coverdauj,  53,  cls^ 
years  as  assistant  society  editor,  fied  advertising  mana^r,  ^ 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times;  May  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot;W 
:  11.  14. 
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In  what  is  thought  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  single  order  ever  placed  for 
press  drives,  the  Miami  Herald 
has  signed  a  contract  with  Elec¬ 
tric  Eye  Equipment  Company  of 
Danville,  Illinois,  to  equip  seven 
9-unit  presses  and  folders  with 
Hurletron  DC  Press  Drives  (3,500 
H.P.).  The  Hurletron  Drives  will 
be  installed  to  control  presses  in 
the  Herald’s  new  plant,  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1961.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be 
fifteen  presses  and  folders  in  five 
lines  of  three  9-unit  presses  each. 
The  plant  will  be  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  world  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  turn  out  a  million  copies 
'  daily  by  1980. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  specifies 
HURLETRON  DC  PRESS  DRIVES 
for  its  new  modern  facilities 


MORE  EFFICIENT 
PRESS  PERFORMANCE 
THROUGH  MODULAR, 
STATIC  CONTROL 
POWER  CONVERSION 
UNITS 


Other  products  for  the  graphic  arts 

AC  Press  Drives 

Automatic  ROP  Register  Controls 
Pfess  Control  Consoles 


,'il  V 

'W=| 


^Ictii  derr,  jano^l,  tiurcl)...  “El  proximo  ano 


7200  idea-exchangers  1 

Each  of  ITT’s  101  plants  and  laboratories  (a  total  of  136,000  eia 
ployes)  is,  by  the  nature  of  ITT’s  far  flung  organization,  a  meetiuj 
place  for  the  scientiflc  minds  of  the  world.  Ideas  pour  in,  rub  shoul 
ders,  take  off,  result  in:  a  fully  automated  post  office  in  Providence 
R.  I _ a  multiplier  tube  that  detected  water  vapor  on  Venus...^ 

RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT /ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENTS/AIR  &  MARINE  NAVIGATION  /  ELECTRONIC  COMPONENTS  /  MILITARY-SPACE 
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»S'ilVOUS  plAIT... 

n  ,  n 

H(x)=Cp.  log  —  =  —Cp>  log  P^... 
i  i 


“Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Your  experience  in 
your  countries  has  been 
of  infinite  value  to  us. 

In  a  few  years,  I  think  fully 
automated  post  offices  are  going 
to  be  as  American  as  apple  TT.” 


1  countries  work  for  ITT. 

lellite  system  that  could  make  worldwide  TV  a  matter  of  a  few 
As  a  signal  can  be  bounced  from  one  planet  to  another, 
kan  an  idea  grow  in  bouncing  from  one  mind  to  ^TTinTTli] 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  ■  ®  ^  ^ 

T^ation,  67  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

SYSTEMS /ELECTRON  TUBES /DATA  PROCESSING /AUTOMATION  SYSTEMS  /  SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  /  COMPLETE  FIELD  SERVICES 


FULL-TIME  UBR4RY  JOB 

Weeding  Specialist 
Thins  Out  Clippings 

By  Ralph  J.  Shoemaker 

Librarian,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  &  Times 


No  one  can  foretell  which 
news  item  published  today  will 
have  news  value  tomorrow.  Con¬ 
sequently,  hundreds  of  clippings 
are  filed  each  week  in  news¬ 
paper  libraries  which  are  never 
again  referred  to  by  newspaper 
personnel.  With  the  filing  of  500 
clippings  daily,  something  has  to 
give  if  very  little  or  no  weeding 
is  done.  Tight  files  slow  up  fil¬ 
ing. 

The  clipping  files  on  our  pa¬ 
pers  were  started  in  1937.  It 
has  always  been  my  contention 
that  a  continuing  weeding  of 
files  was  just  as  important  to 
any  library  as  the  constant 
filing.  Courier-Journal  manage¬ 
ment  recently  authorized  adding 
a  full-time  weeder  or  preferably 
“file  analyst”  to  our  staff. 

We  have  found  that  in  each 
drawer  containing  50  inches  of 
filing  space,  approximately  12 


inches  can  be  weeded.  Material 
is  being  cleaned  out  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  purchase  of  cabinets 
which  consume  floor  space. 

Weeders  must  analyze  each 
clipping  with  a  keen  sense  for 
news  in  the  past,  present,  and 
future.  It  is  important  they  have 
a  knowledge  of  subjects  and  per¬ 
sons  at  the  world,  national,  state 
and  local  levels.  Weeders  must 
be  trained  in  their  job  and  work 
under  close  supervision  of  the 
head  librarian.  Each  clipping 
should  be  looked  upon  as  who 
and  what  it  is,  when  and  where 
it  happened,  and  why  should  it 
be  saved  or  discard^. 

To  Keep  or  Not  to  Keep 

Some  examples  foimd  in  the 
files: 

1.  A  1940  article  about  a 
woman  held  up  and  robbed  in 
a  liquor  store.  The  robber  or¬ 
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dered  her  to  sit  down  and  as 
she  did  he  kicked  her  under  the 
chin.  This  was  weeded  because 
it  was  the  sole  clipping  filed  in 
her  file  the  past  20  years, 

2.  A  Boston  doctor  in  1957 
warned  against  improved  drugs 
and  diets.  This  was  saved.  He 
could  become  nationally  famous 
or  come  to  Louisville  to  make  a 
speech. 

3.  A  Legion  chief  in  1944  who 
was  also  an  unsuccessful  poli¬ 
tician  for  public  office  in  1945. 
These  two  clippings  were  saved 
because  he  is  still  listed  in  the 
city  directory  and  may  again 
run  for  public  office.  The  in¬ 
formation  in  these  clippings 
may  be  used  in  his  obituary. 

4.  In  1949  a  5-year-old  boy 
was  hit  by  a  truck.  This  was 
filed  in  the  event  of  a  law-suit. 
Then  in  1957,  the  same  boy,  now 
13  years-old,  picked  up  a  copper¬ 
head  snake  and  was  bit  on  the 
thumb  at  a  camp.  Had  he  not 
figured  the  second  time  the  first 
story  would  have  been  discarded. 
However,  it  now  looks  like  a 
future  is  ahead  for  him  and  so 
both  the  clippings  were  saved. 

5.  In  1951,  a  Kentucky  Boy 
Scout  was  selected  to  attend  the 
World  Jamboree  in  Austria.  In 
1959  he  became  a  top-winner  in 
a  contract  bridge  tournament. 
These  were  saved. 

Types  of  clippings  which  can 
be  weeded  after  10  years  are 
minor  accidents;  criminals  from 
other  cities  that  figure  only 
once;  local  small  fires;  bookies, 
drunk  drivers  and  other  persons 
arrested  only  once;  women  hav¬ 
ing  their  purse-snatched;  listed 
war  casualties;  deceased  people 
of  no  importance;  rent  evictions; 
those  whose  ages  add  up  to  more 
than  100  years  old;  and  speakers 
from  out-of-town  who  came  to 
speak  before  local  organizations 
and  never  again  appeared  in 
local  news. 

Our  weeding  program  works 
along  with  the  microfilm  clip¬ 
ping  project.  During  the  past 
three  years  our  library  has 
placed  more  than  500,000  his¬ 
torical  clippings  on  microfilm. 


Army  Sorry  T 
For  Spoiling 
Good  Picture 


Gty 


Louisvnxi,  jy 

An  apology  and  a  sUteffle« 
of  newsmen’s  rights  was  giva 
by  Army  officers  to  the  Lohm- 
ville  Times  after  a  photogn- 
pher’s  film  was  seized  at  tkc 
request  of  a  military  polieemu. 

Times  photographer  A1  Hue#, 
baugh  took  pictures  of  what 
proved  to  be  a  Jupiter 
being  transported  throug^i  hen. 
The  missile  was  concealed  by 
tarpaulins. 

Two  city  policemen  aiHiny 
military  police  in  the  tranipott 
demanded  the  film  from  Mr. 
Hixenbaugh.  The  civilian  polia 
said  they  were  told  by  the  MPi 
the  film  had  to  be  seized  becaue 
the  missile  was  “classified.” 

The  day  after  the  May  U 
incident.  Times  officials  wm 
called  by  Brig.  Gen.  C.  V.  Clif¬ 
ton,  Army’s  deputy  chief  of  ifr 
formation.  He  “expressed  the 
regrets  of  the  Department  d 
the  Army”  over  the  incident 

“Certainly  a  military  p<^ 
man  in  uniform  does  not  have 
authority  nor  is  he  instmeted 
to  confiscate  the  photographic 
plates  or  film  of  a  newspaper 
photogrrapher  or  a  motion  pie 
ture  photographer  representiiif 
one  of  the  m^ia.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  is  sorry  it 
happened,”  General  Clifton  said. 

No  secrets  would  have  bea 
revealed  by  a  photograph  of  the 
missile,  since  internal  “classi¬ 
fied”  parts  were  thoroujdily 
covered.  General  Clifton  said.  If 
the  entire  missile  were  classi¬ 
fied,  it  would  not  have  been 
transported  over  public  high¬ 
ways,  he  added. 

While  the  MB’s  and  City 
policemen  were  talking  with  Mr. 
Hixenbaugh,  a  television  cam¬ 
eraman  went  unnoticed.  A  local 
TV  station  used  the  films  on  a 
newscast. 
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Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 


Cozier  Gives  Barbados 
Second  Daily  Paper 

Bridgetown 

The  Daily  Star,  a  newspapa 
edited  by  E.  L.  Cozier,  began 
publication  here  May  16. 

The  Barbados  Advocate  had 
been  the  only  daily  newspaper 
published  in  Barbados  since 
1930,  when  it  absorbed  the  Ann- 
cultural  Reporter. 

Mr.  Cozier  was  formerly 
Caribbean  commission  informa¬ 
tion  officer. 

Bridgetown,  capital  of  the 
British  island  colony,  has  s 
population  of  about  18,000. 
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City  Daily  Gives  Local  Voice  to  Village  Nearby 


By  Robert  Dymenl 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Editorials  concerning  a  prob¬ 
lem  or  solutions  to  a  problem 
jboot  a  city  in  which  a  daily 
jewipaper  is  published  are 
taken  for  grranted  by  readers 
and  city  (rflcials. 

However,  let  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  assume  an  editorial  stand 
village,  town  or  city 
aifair  outside  the  home  city  of 
the  paper— even  though  it’s  the 
only  daily  in  the  area — and  the 
Kiders  of  the  particular  com- 
nunity,  subject  of  the  editorial, 
aie  apt  to  boil  and  take  a  hostile 
ittitade  such  as:  “an  outsider 
. .  .  from  the  ‘big  city’  .  .  . 
'tfliinp  US  how  to  run  things!’’ 

The  Dunkirk  Evening  Ob- 
stntr,  with  a  daily  circulation 
of  nearly  11,000,  has  a  unique 
editorial  policy  for  its  neighbor, 
Fndonia,  a  village  of  9,000  resi- 
dcDta 

By  Local  Keeidents 

The  0bser\'er  staffs  a  full¬ 
time  bureau  in  Fredonia  and 


from  time-to-time,  this  staff  will 
write  “Fredonia  Editorials.’’ 
The  opinions  expressed  are  Fre¬ 
donia  opinions  about  Fredonia 
matters  appearing  on  the  Fre¬ 
donia  page,  designed  to  give 
Fredonia  a  public  opinion  serv¬ 
ice  unrelated  to  other  policies 
of  the  Observer  and  completely 
independent  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Observer. 

The  Dunkirk  editorial  page 
does  not,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  enter  into  controversies 
about  Fredonia. 

.William  D.  Putnam,  former 
Fredonia  Bureau  chief,  now  re¬ 
tired,  came  to  Wallace  A.  Bren¬ 
nan,  editor  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Observer,  concern¬ 
ing  a  problem  they  were  having 
in  the  village  and  wanted  an 
editorial  stand  taken.  Brennan 
and  Putnam  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  having  an  editorial  writ¬ 
ten  and  published  on  the  Fre¬ 
donia  page  as  an  experiment 
instead  of  on  the  regular  edi¬ 


torial  page,  thus  keeping  it  a 
local  project.  That  was  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  years  ago  and  was 
considered  the  birth  of  “Fre¬ 
donia  Editorials.’’ 

Village  residents  know  the  edi¬ 
torials  are  written  by  Fredonia 
residents,  who  understand  Fre¬ 
donia  problems.  This  knowledge 
has  helped  make  the  program 
successful. 

The  present  Bureau  chief, 
Robert  Yates,  vmtes  the  “Fre¬ 
donia  Editorials,’’  with  assist¬ 
ance  from  Frances  Gullo  and 
Mary  Franskovnak  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Yates  said: 

“We  print  editorials  on  an 
average  of  three  times  a  month, 
believing  there  is  more  impact 
if  not  published  too  often.  We 
usually  stay  clear  of  national 
issues,  leaving  that  up  to  the 
regular  page  6  editorials,  de¬ 
voting  our  space  to  local  sub¬ 
jects  and  problems.’’ 

MacLeod  Williams,  associate 
editor  of  the  Observer,  explained 
that: 

“It  is  our  belief  that  this 
local  voice  progn^m  is  a  policy 


that  other  newspapers  might 
follow  if  they  desire  to  give  a 
certain  area  a  special  editorial 
feeling  of  belong^ing  all  its  own. 
An  editorial  concerning  Fredon¬ 
ia  will  appear  on  the  regular 
Observer  editorial  page  only  if 
it  concerns  the  whole  area  or 
as  a  comparison  to  something 
that  Fredonia  has  done  that 
Dunkirk  might  do. 

“In  all  the  years  that  we  have 
been  publishing  the  ‘Fredonia 
Editorials,’  we  have  received 
many  favorable  comments  on 
editorial  subject  matter  and 
very  little  criticism  on  the  policy 
as  a  whole.  I  believe  the  whole 
local  voice  idea  has  worked  out 
better  than  anticipated.’’ 

• 

Ink  Salesman 

Donald  R.  Phillips  has  been 
appointed  to  the  sales  staff  of 
Flint  Ink  Corporation.  Formerly 
an  employee  of  the  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record  in  New  Jersey,  he 
has  been  associated  with  news¬ 
paper  production  for  several 
years. 


IT’S  NICE  TO  KNOW  WE  WERE  MISSED,  POP! 


Dear  Reader, 

Okay,  okay,  okay.  YOU  win I 

"Priscilla's  Pop"  will  bo  back  in  the  News- 
Call  Bulletin  just  as  soon  as  we  can  Juggle  the 
comics  pages  (without  losing  ANYTHING)  to  accom¬ 
modate  both  Priscilla  and  her  Pop. 

Thanks  so  much  for  letting  us  know  your 
opinion.  And  please  don't  hesitate  to  write 
whenever  you  have  a  suggestion  about  the  paper. 


Sincerely, ^ 

Charles  H.  Schneider,  Editor 


After  a  few  days  absence  from  the  San  Francisco  News- 
Coil  Bulletin,  PRISCILLA'S  POP,  NEA's  wholesome, 
lioppy  family  strip  was  reinstated  by  popular  demand. 
Uitor  Charles  Schneider,  swamped  with  complaints, 
moiled  this  post  card  to  loyal  fans  who  protested  Pris- 
cillo's  absence. 


Readers  of  428  daily  and  117  Sunday  newspapers  enjoy 
PRISCILLA'S  POP  on  the  comic  page,  and  in  full  color 
on  weekends.  Write  for  sample  proofs  today! 

Newspaper  Enterprise 


A  ssociation 
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PHOTOGRAPm^ 


Pix  That  Tell  Story 
Emphasized  at  Parley 

By  Bob  W arner 


“Artiness”  or  over-imagina¬ 
tiveness  in  news  photography 
took  a  drubbing  at  the  fourth 
annual  Photojournalism  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  University  of 
Miami;  a  conference  notable  for 
the  fact  it  drew  much  plain 
talk  about  the  subject  of  un¬ 
plain  photography  from  panel¬ 
ists  and  speakers  like  George 
Tames,  Washington  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine;  Byron  Do¬ 
bell,  picture  editor  of  This  Week 
magazine  and  Bruce  Downes, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Popular 
Photography, 

Mr.  Downes,  for  instance,  cer¬ 
tainly  pulled  no  punches,  when, 
at  a  conference  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  university  and  the 
American  Society  of  Magazine 
Photographers,  he  asserted  that 
the  phrase  “magazine  photogra¬ 
phy”  is  “unsatisfactory,  restric¬ 
tive  and  ought  to  be  abolished,” 
and  suggested  that  ASMP 
change  its  name  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Photojoumalists. 

Mr.  Downes  believes  the  of¬ 
fending  phrase  is  too  limited  in 
scope.  He  emphasized  that  few 
ASMP  members  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing  exclusively  by  magazine 
photography  and  he  pointed  to 
a  wide  variety  of  fields  ranging 
from  advertising  to  industrial 
publications  in  which  photojour- 
nalists  operate. 

Arty  (Cameramen 

Later,  Mr.  Downes  directed 
some  pointed  comments  at  “art¬ 
ists”  in  the  news  photography 
field,  a  subject  which  apparent¬ 
ly  was  very  much  on  the  minds 
of  quite  a  few  photo  experts 
present.  According  to  these 


speakers,  the  intelligent  photo- 
journalist  strives  to  learn  and 
master  new  techniques  but 
avoids  being  too  “arty.”  He 
tries  to  get  ideas  and  impact 
into  his  pictures  but  always 
bears  in  mind  the  needs  of  his 
publication  and  its  readers. 

“The  self-conscious,  so-called 
creative  photographers  are  the 
least  likely  to  produce  work  that 
will  be  preserved  and  remem¬ 
bered,”  Mr.  Downes  bluntly  told 
his  audience. 

“The  less  you  think  of  your¬ 
self  as  artists  the  more  success¬ 
ful  you  are  likely  to  be  as  photo¬ 
journalists,”  he  continued.  “Art 
in  photojournalism,  it  seems  to 
me,  happens  only  once  in  awhile 
and  is  a  fortuitous  by-product 
of  craftsmanship  and  dedication 
—  never  an  end  in  itself. 

“Photography  stands  alone  on 
its  own  feet  and  doesn’t  need  the 
label  ‘fine  art’  or  the  support 
of  museums  to  sustain  it.  Pho¬ 
tography  can  get  along  without 
museums  but  the  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  museums  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  get  along  without  pho¬ 
tography.” 

KnoM'  Your  Editor 

Self-conscious  artistry  con¬ 
tinued  to  get  a  drubbing  when 
George  Tames  —  half  joking, 
half  serious  —  suggested  that 
newspaper  photographers  who 
overdo  the  artistic  or  imagina¬ 
tive  approach  could  end  up 
starving  to  death. 

“I  started  out  trying  to  use 
my  own  imagination  in  shoot¬ 
ing  pictures,  attempting  an  art 
approach,  and  I  found  I  was 
getting  hungrier  and  hungrier,” 
Mr.  Tames  related. 
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“It’s  all  right  to  shoot  the 
ofF-beat  stuff,”  he  added,  “but 
know  your  editor  and  shoot  for 
him,  not  yourself.  Give  him 
what  he  wants  first,  then  do 
the  off-beat  and  try  to  sell  him 
on  it.” 


Art  and  Editors 


The  practical  problems  faced 
by  editors  of  mass  circulation 
publications  when  considering 
off-beat  or  arty  photos  was  ex¬ 
plored  by  Byron  Dobell.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  “expres¬ 
sive  use”  of  words  and  pictures 
is  restricted  when  a  publica¬ 
tion  like  This  Week  must  at¬ 
tempt  to  please  13  million  read¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country. 

“We  must  express  the  true 
aspects  of  American  life  —  the 
moral  earnestness,  good-natured 
intent,  and  the  happy  ending. 
We  must  encourage  the  readers 
to  be  good  and  live  a  comfort¬ 
able  life  while  being  good,”  Mr. 
Dobell  said. 

“However,”  he  admitted,  “our 
definitions  of  good  are  very 
limited,  and  these  are  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  all  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers.  We  must 
be  dull,  safe  and  uncontroversial 
in  a  profound  way.” 

The  picture  editor  provided  a 
.solid  example  of  what  is  meant 
by  these  limitations  when  he 
pointed  out  that  in  order  to 
avoid  provincial  strife  This 
Week  will  never  publish  the 
photograph  of  a  Negro. 


Art  (Controversy 


photo,  “The  Terrified  Deer,"^ 
been  chosen  for  display;  Enet 
Sisto  of  the  York 
and  James  C.  Vincent  of  tW 
Oregon  Journal. 
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Judging  Pica 


The  inference,  suggested  by 
these  various  speakers,  that 
smart  photojoumalists  recognize 
the  mass  circulation  difficulties 
of  the  various  newspapers  and 
magrazines  they  work  for  and 
leam  to  work  within  them,  is 
unmistakable  and  difficult  to 
take  issue  with.  However,  the 
whole  subject  of  whether  pho¬ 
tography — including  the  branch 
of  photojournalism  —  can  be 
considered  a  fine  art,  has  become 
complex  and  highly  controver¬ 
sial  in  the  past  few  years. 

A  good  case  in  point  is  seen 
in  the  “Photography  In  The 
Fine  Arts  Exhibition”  which 
has  just  opened  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York.  This  exhibit  of  more  than 
800  color  and  monochrome 
prints,  which  are  defined  as  be¬ 
ing  “fine  art,”  includes  some  of 
the  works  of  four  photojour¬ 
nalists  —  all  of  them  newspa¬ 
permen  —  whose  pictures  chosen 
to  be  placed  on  exhibition  were 
all  previously  published  in  daily 
newspapers. 

The  four  photojoumalists  are 
Sam  Falk  of  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday  Magazine  who 
has  two  pictures  on  exhibit; 
Phil  Glickman  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  whose  news 

EDITOR 


It  appears,  then,  th«t  tkt 
whole  controversy  over  artwn 
or  creativeness  in  photojoonii. 
ism,  to  a  large  extent  rerotns 
around  a  definition  of  tenutid 
a  judgment  concerning  nks 
constitutes  pbotograidiic  ui 
This  subject  was  also  toodHc 
upon  at  the  Miami  U.  photo, 
journalism  conference: 

“It  has  been  established  »hi: 
literary  excellence  is,”  AithK 
Bothstein  of  Look  nisgssjjj^ 
commented,  “but  who  are  th 
men  who  set  up  standardi  a 
good  photography  and  how  i 
they  set  them  up?  Nohodr 
knows.  What  photography  iW 
is  criticism  and  standards.” 

“It  takes  more  than  oa 
viewer  to  judge  the  effect  oft 
picture,”  Bruce  Downes  ». 
serted.  “Photography  is  a  net 
medium,  about  100  years  old: 
writing  is  an  old  medium.  Extei. 
lent  writing  is  valuable  and  ef¬ 
fective;  you  can’t  get  by  witt 
bad  writing.  You  still  can  gn 
by  with  bad  photographs  bn 
the  time  will  come  when  yot 
can’t.  We  will  see  the  day  whet 
photography  is  included  as  u 
expressive  art  which  people  will 
use  and  understand.” 

Meanwhile,  from  the  moit 
practical  point  of  view  of  pho¬ 
tojournalism,  perhaps  Ralpb 
Morse  of  Life  magazine  had  the 
last  word  when  he  obserred 
“Good  pictures  are  made  to  tell 
a  point.  If  a  new  way  does  it 
use  it.  If  an  old  way  does  it 
use  that.  How  you  do  it  is  un¬ 
important;  just  do  it.” 


PHOTO  HINTS 


ac 


Three  Toronto  Star 
photographers  who  excel  in  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  of  picture-takinf 
recently  offered  some  adrin 
that  might  prove  valuable  to 
other  cameramen. 

Harold  Barkley,  for  instance, 
offered  the  following  hints  aboui 
sports  photography : 

“Unlike  any  other  subject 
sports  photography  cannot  be 
posed,  so  you  must  study  s»i 
decide  the  best  way  to  captuK 
the  photo  you  want.”  Thwf 
techniques  Mr.  Barkley  like*  in 
this  area:  “First,  study  the  *c 
tion  pattern  of  your  subject 
.  .  .  You  can  capitalize  on  this 
by  choosing  your  position  to  fit 
this  pattern.  Second,  W  y®”! 
camera  has  low  speeds,  sudi  «s 
l/250th  sec.  or  1/lOOth  set 
wait  until  the  subject  reachcf 
the  peak  of  action  befoK  fW 
shoot.  Third,  Don’t  shoot  t» 

soon.  Many  outstanding  wtioc  1  ojt  the 

shots  are  lost  by  anticipate  I  buia. 
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th*  action  to  come  and  by  shoot- 
before  this  action  develops. 

Your  reflexes  are  faster  than 
yjo  think— anfl  .  xperience  will 

be  your  teacher.” 

Robert  Ragdale  points  out 
that  the  trend  in  modem  por- 
tnit  photojrraphy  is  to  can¬ 
did  and  to  use  available  light  in 
o^ral  surroundings  but  “pho- 
toeraphically  this  does  no  more 
to  foster  art  in  photography 
tlton  the  old-time  portrait.  The 
srerage  photographer  is  more 
concerned  with  the  amount  of 
lifht  than  he  is  with  using  light 
citatively.  ...  The  photogra- 
pber  must  make  careful  use  of 
light  to  suggest  mood  and  point 
up  the  subject’s  salient  features. 

Props  and  background  should  be 
ttstefully  arranged  and  kept  to 
1  minimum.  It  is  then  up  to  a 
photographer’s  ability  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  quality  which  is  in¬ 
herent  in  all  masterful  portraits 
-life.” 

Horst  Ehricht  says  that  he 
has  trained  himself  to  look  for 
good  pictures  at  all  times,  even 
Then  he  doesn’t  have  a  camera 
Tith  him.  “A  good  picture  pos¬ 
sibility  automatically  registers 
in  my  mind,  to  be  photographed 
liter  or  under  similar  circum- 
sunces.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ROCKET  IKK)K 

K  new  book  about  rockets  and 
missiles  has  been  authored  by 
Mortimer  Lawrence,  a  United 
Press  International  photo  edi¬ 
tor.  Titled  “The  Rockets’  Red 
Glue,”  and  published  by  Cow- 
ird-McCann,  Mr.  Lawrence’s 
book  of  120  pages  is  half  pic¬ 
tures,  half  text,  written  in  sim¬ 
ple  but  accurate  scientific  lan- 
!isige  aimed  at  an  audience 
of  young  readers.  However,  Mr. 
Uwrence  says  it  is  beginning 
to  look  as  though  the  book  is 
considered  “pretty  basic”  by 
sptee-hep  teenagers  and  it  is 
their  parents  who  are  buying 
the  primer  in  order  to  keep  up 
eith  the  kids. 

Before  Mr.  Lawrence  joined 
.tone  Newspictures,  the  prede¬ 
cessor  of  UPI  photos,  he  was  a 
feporter  and  rewrite  man  for 
^  Sew  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
c«.  With  UPI  photos  he  has 
been  picture  caption  writer,  desk 
®«n,  night  bureau  manager  and 
“ight  foreign  picture  editor. 

*  *  * 

PRIZE-WINNERS 
The  National  Press  Photogra- 
Phen  Association  Region  Three 
middle  Atlantic  states),  re- 
'®tly  held  its  annual  conven- 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
^Iitre  awards  were  given  to  the 
***ep8take8”  winners  of  the 
clipping  contest.  The 
*®Ders  are  selected  from  clip¬ 
pings  of  pictures  taken  through-  ' 
^  the  year  on  a  point  system  ! 
buis. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 


Winners  this  year  were:  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Adams  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
who  took  the  first  place  honor 
for  the  second  consecutive  year; 
Morris  Berman  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun -Telegraph, 
who  won  second  place  and  third 
place  winner,  Walter  F.  Stein  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Pittsburgh. 

*  *  « 

IN  ROYAL  EXHIBITION 

Eight  photographs  from  the 
Globe  Magazine  section  of  the 
Toronto  Weekly  Globe  and  Mail 
were  among  121  prints  from  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  United 
States  exhibited  in  London  by 
the  Photo-Journalism  Group  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

The  exhibit  —  A  Royal  Oc¬ 
casion  —  is  devoted  to  the 
chronicling  of  recent  events  in 
the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
members  of  her  family.  Thirty- 
five  newspapers,  magazines  and 
agencies  are  represented  in  the 
showing. 

Globe  photographer  Eric 


Schack,  with  three  prints  on 
view,  had  as  many  pictures  dis¬ 
played  as  Antony  Armstrong- 
Jones. 


.SUMMER  WORKSHOPS 

Dr,  Robert  Pease,  director, 
has  announced  that  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Institute  of  Technology 
will  offer  several  special,  inten¬ 
sive  photography  courses 
through  its  Department  of  Pho¬ 
tography  for  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion. 

A  workshop  on  “Color  Print¬ 
ing  for  Professionals”  will  be 
limited  to  professional  and  in¬ 
dustrial  photographers.  The  first 
six-day  session  begins  July  11, 
followed  by  sessions  starting 
July  25,  Aug.  1,  and  Aug.  8. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  MENTION 

Stan  Griffin,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune  and  Union, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
California  Press  Photographer’s 
Association. 


Hi  Paul,  photographer  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  award  in  the  Minnesota 
Associated  Press  newsphoto  con¬ 
test  with  an  unusual  baseball 
action  shot  at  home  plate. 

• 

Farm  Writing 
Prizes  Posted 

San  Francisco 
Announcement  of  the  second 
annual  agricultural  writers 
awards  is  made  by  Robert  M. 
Chamberlain,  president  of 
United  Farm  Agency,  Inc. 

Prizes  totalling  $1,000  are  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  news  story, 
article  or  series  on  rural  living. 
The  event  is  open  to  editors  and 
writers  whose  work  appears  in 
daily,  weekly  or  monthly  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  United  States. 

The  competition  is  open  for 
articles  appearing  between  Oct. 
16,  1959,  and  Oct.  15,  1960.  En¬ 
try  blanks  are  available  from 
UFA  offices  in  Kansas  City,  New 
York  City  or  here. 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Did  Party  at  ‘21’ 
Blow  Up  in  Smoke? 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Strange  are  the  workings  of 
PR. 

A  man  who  was  there  might 
ask:  Did  the  lavish  luncheon 
party  which  the  Cigar  Institute 
of  America  gave  for  women’s 
page  editors  May  19  at  the  ex¬ 
pensive  “21”  Club  blow  up  in  a 
haze  of  cigaret  smoke? 

Lynn  Famol,  PR  counsel  for 
the  CIA,  may  have  some  kind 
of  perfumed  “soft  sell”  that  will 
pay  off.  It  was  not  apparent. 

“Did  it  make  sense?”  Mr. 
Famol  asked  after  the  event. 

“It  certainly  did  not,”  had  to 
be  the  reply. 

Not  one  mention  was  given 
to  cigars  in  talks  by  celebrities 
who  kept  guests  in  chairs  for 
three  hours.  Out  of  42  attend¬ 
ing,  three  cigar  smokers  (all 
male)  were  noted.  Most  of  the 
women’s  page  editors  present 
kept  cigarets  constantly  burn¬ 
ing. 

Expected,  but  not  heard,  were 


references  to  the  poet  Amy 
Lowell,  notable  lady  cigar 
smoker,  or  to  Brazilian  senoras 
and  senoritas  noted  to  be  ad¬ 
dicted  to  delicate  and  dainty 
puffing  of  cheroots. 

“Changing  Tastes”  was  Mr. 
Famol’s  announced  theme.  But 
most  of  the  speakers  apologeti¬ 
cally  changed  the  subjects  as¬ 
signed  to  them  and  dashed  off 
on  personal  tangents  generally 
keyed  to  publicizing  themselves. 

Plugs  for  Other  Interests 

The  moderator  was  Cleveland 
Amory,  author  of  “The  Last  Re¬ 
sorts”  and  “The  Proper  Bos¬ 
tonians.”  Cheerfully  he  plugged 
his  birthplace,  Nahant,  Mass., 
architectural  monstrosities  illus¬ 
trating  a  new  book  a  friend  was 
writing,  and  two  of  his  own 
forthcoming  works,  “An  An¬ 
thology  from  Vanity  Fair”  and 
“Who  Killed  Society?”  After¬ 
wards  he  sat  down  and  chewed 
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on  a  cigar  that  went  out  after 
a  few  puffs. 

Seated  next  to  this  observer 
was  Mrs.  Howard  Cullman,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Ninety  Dozen  Glasses.” 
She  was  supposed  to  speak  on 
“Hospitality  and  Entertain¬ 
ment.”  She  lives  at  a  fashion¬ 
able  Park  Avenue  address.  Be¬ 
fore  speeches  began,  in  answer 
to  a  question,  she  observed  that 
gentlemen  at  her  home  no  longrer 
remain  at  the  table  after  dinner 
to  smoke  cigars,  but  go  with  the 
ladies  to  the  drawing  room. 
There,  the  ladies  consenting, 
they  light  up  panatellas. 

“I  like  the  fragrance  of  cigars 
much  better  than  the  acrid  smell 
of  burning  paper  in  cigarets,” 
confided  Mrs.  Cullman,  private¬ 
ly. 

Publicly,  she  made  no  such 
confession,  but  whisked  off  on 
a  history  of  international  ex¬ 
positions  with  not  a  whiff  of 
cigar  smoke  in  her  whole  dis¬ 
course.  She  explained  how  she 
came  to  name  her  book,  and  told 
why  she  had  fired  a  French 
cook.  Henriette,  the  cook,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  smoke  cigars  and 
knock  ashes  into  the  souffle.  She 
had  thrown  away  an  expensive 
piece  of  beef  and  lamb  chops, 
because  they  had  become  solidly 
frozen  in  the  freezer. 


‘My  New  Book’ 


When  Marguerite  Clark,  med¬ 
ical  editor  of  Newsweek,  got 
up  to  talk,  ears  expectantly 
cocked,  since  she,  too,  had  con¬ 
fided  priv'ately  that  medical  au¬ 
thorities  considered  cigar  smok¬ 
ing  less  dangerous  to  health 
than  cigarets.  But,  no.  Mention¬ 
ing  her  new  book,  “Medicine 
and  Health,”  she  spoke  exclu¬ 
sively  on  advances  in  medicine. 

Miss  Vera  Maxwell,  fashion 
designer,  reported  that  most 
women  were  going  hatless  these 
days. 

Saying  she  was  sorry  to  “be¬ 
tray  Mr.  Famol,”  Miss  Virginia 
Peterson,  author,  book  critic 
and  radio  panelist,  delivered  a 
few  choice  bon  mots. 


ROP  color 
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trol  of  your  black  page,  since 
Sta-Hi  Colormats  do  not  require 
black  ink.  Colormats  simple  to 
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A  sales  pitch  for  Sttkak 
Today  was  prt-ented  by  U*. 
ard  Davidow,  pui)li8her. 
no  idea  of  selling  adg  to  th 
guests,  he  said,  but  h* 
gested  they  write  article 
submit  them  to  Ernest  Htp, 
editor  of  the  newspaper 
ment,  who  was  present. 


bid 

PRl 


The  Presiidetil  . 
the  conclusion 


At  the  conclusion  of  th 
round  of  talks,  the  host,  thc^i 
footing  the  check  for  cold  fn^ 
Nova  Scotia  salmon,  sttoei 
cucumbers,  cheddar  cheese  mf. 
fie,  fresh  Long  Island  stm. 
berries,  coffee  and 
Rosenberg,  Auslese,  1953, 

He  was  Gene  Raymond,  {hb. 
dent  of  the  Cigar  Instituted 
America. 

“I  feel  inclined  after  liita. 
ing  to  these  speeches,”  he 
“to  speak  on  ‘Submarine  Litei 
the  Tropics,’  but,  aftCT  all,  I 
am  president  of  the  CIA.  Cigm 
are  472  years  old.  Yet  we 
discovert  something  new.  ft 
are  now  making  cigars  to  fitti* 
people  who  smoke  them  —  fiii 
men,  short  men,  tall  men,  fe 
men.  We  even  have  cigan  fir 
men  who  look  like  me.  Men  mi 
wear  cigars,  they  don’t  sub 
them. 

“Thanks  to  Mr.  Famol,  mm 
young  men  are  now 
cigars  than  ever  before.  TVy 
are  more  popular  than  girls  cc 
college  campuses.  The  age  far 
starting  cigar  smoking  has  beec 
lowered  to  21  and  22,  when 
once  it  in  the  late  30’s.” 


For  Wearing 

Passed  out  as  souvenirs  wm 
four  cigars  for  wearing  rather 
than  smoking.  Carrying  then 
off  in  their  purses  were 
newspaper  celebrities  as  EliMr 
Ames,  New  York  News;  Gloh> 
Emerson,  New  York  Tim 
Betty  Omerman,  Newsdsf. 
Alice  Hughes,  King  Feature 
Syndicate;  Gay  Pauley,  Uniteii 
Press  International ;  Ruth  Pres¬ 
ton,  New  York  Post;  Constsan 
Woodworth,  New  York  Jtmm 
American;  Dorothy  Roe,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Adele  Fletdw 
American  Weekly;  and  seveii 
magazine  ladies. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


Tom  W.  Harris,  editor 
Battelle  News,  company  map 
zine  of  Battelle  Memorial  lust 
tute,  and  member  of  their  puhbt 
relations  staff  —  to  Beaumwt. 
Heller  &  Sperling,  Inc.,  Reading. 
Pa.,  in  publicity  and  public  i»- 
lations  division.  Mr.  Hams 
formerly  worked  for  the  Cob»- 
bus  (Ohio)  Ohio  State  /oaf**- 


George  Lawrence  ^ 
president,  Canadian  Public  ae 
lations  Society. 
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the 

LrrOUp  maj 

r  in  1 

Told  9-Pomt  call 

mei 

is  Program  ■*" 

White  Si  i  phur  Springs,  j 
W.  Va.  poi 

tki  A  thoroughgoing  nine-point  ma 
Hi  poWic  relations  plan  for  the  con 
hot  proprietory  drug  industry,  de-  tis< 
m  to  “improve  the  accept-  anc 

•oif-  loce  of  proprietaries  by  the  con-  the 
jumer,”  was  presented  here  on  to 
the  closing  day  of  the  79th  an-  are 
nnai  meeting  of  the  Proprietary  use 
\jeociation  at  the  Greenbrier,  pui 
Hirold  L.  Grafer,  vicepresi-  the 
dent  of  J.  B.  Williams  Co.  and  gto 
chsirman  of  the  association’s  dis 
pflMif  relations  committee,  in  < 
presenting  the  detailed  recom-  gta 
mendstions,  placed  greatest 
stress  on  improvement  of  public  ’ 
ittitndes  toward  proprietary  ad-  | 
vertising. 

Figuring  importantly  in  the  | 
derelopment  of  the  plan,  Mr. 

Grifer  said,  were  the  findings  ! 
of  t  public  opinion  survey  con-  j 
ducted  for  the  association  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ! 
.\NPA.  I 

The  research  findings  were  j 
presented  by  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr,,  president  of  the  Bu-  ' 
reio  and  a  member  of  the  j 
Proprietory  Association’s  public 
iditions  committee.  j 

9-Poinl  Program 

The  nine  points  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommended  program 
art  as  follows:  1)  Individually 
challenge  your  own  advertising; 

2)  Develop  a  three-year  public 
rditions  program;  3)  Give  the 
program  financial  support;  4) 
.Actively  attack  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertising;  5)  Enlist 
the  facilities  of  companies  which 
have  an  important  stake  in  our 
future;  6)  Provide  a  continuous 
native  function  (“one  group 
constantly  looking  for,  develop- 
infc  and  following  through  on 
big  ticket’  ideas’’);  7)  Keep  an 
op-todate  pulse  on  consumer 
ittitade;  8)  Concentrate  on 
eliminating  consumer  stoicism 
(the  tendency  “in  most  people 
to  endure  discomfort  unneces- 
9)  Have  a  “closed  cir- 
ftot”  (internal)  public  relations 
program  for  our  members, 

Mr.  Lipscomb,  in  reporting 
to*  findings  of  the  Bureau’s  ^ 
opimon  survey,  presented  com- 
P*d*ons  in  public  attitudes  to- 
^  the  proprietary  drug  in- 
duitry  and  other  industries.  On 
counts — such  as  “inter- 
**tod  in  public  welfare,”  “high 
products,”  “test  their 
products  thoroughly,”  “service 
to  the  consumer,”  and  so  on — 

editor  8C  publisher  for 


the  drug  industry  did  well.  One 
major  exception,  however,  was 
in  the  field  of  advertising. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  communi¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Lipscomb  recom¬ 
mended,  that  the  greatest  job 
remains  to  be  done. 

3  Objective* 

Mr.  Grafer  said  the  nine- 
point  program  would  have  three 
major  objectives:  1)  To  enhance 
consumer  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tised  proprietary  drug  products 
and  the  advertising  used  to  sell 
them;  2)  To  educate  the  public 
to  the  fact  that  such  pr^ucts 
are  effective  when  properly 
used,  no  matter  where  they  are 
purchased;  and  3)  To  persuade 
the  consumer  to  abandon  the 
stoicism  that  makes  him  suffer 
discomfort  unnecessarily. 

Stressing  the  need  for  con¬ 
stant  and  accurate  communica¬ 


tion,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  who  was  a 
drug  industry  executive  for 
nearly  three  decades,  noted  that 
the  newspaper’s  first  duty  is  to 
tell  the  news — “the  good  and 
the  not  so  good.” 

“Your  industry  is  too  big  and 
too  dynamic,”  said  Mr,  Lips¬ 
comb,  “to  hide  in  the  shadows 
of  a  fuzzy  image  created  by 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  good 
you  do.” 

This  need,  he  added,  applies 
to  the  industry’s  advertising 
particularly. 

*  «  * 

$6  BILLION  BY  '69 

Public  relations  expenditures 
exceeding  $6  billion  annually  by 
1969  are  seen  by  Kalman  B. 
Druck,  president  of  Kalman  B. 
Druck,  Inc.,  New  York  PR  firm. 
The  figure  includes  salaries,  PR 
advertising,  printing  of  annual 
reports  and  other  printed  pro¬ 


jects  originated  by  the  260,000 
people  he  estimated  would  be 
employed  in  this  field  by  that 
date.  Current  expenditures  are 
$2  billion  a  year  and  100,000 
are  engaged  in  PR  he  said. 

Mr.  Druck  opened  his  own 
firm  last  November  after  20 
years  with  Carl  Byoir  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

He  declared  a  recent  check 
of  management  recruiting  firms 
and  employment  agencies  showed 
“a  unique  shortage  of  competent 
PR  people  in  the  $10,000  to  $75,- 
000  salary  range.” 


Sullivan  Now  Veep-PR 

Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  director  of 
public  relations  for  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  since  1952,  has 
b^n  named  vicepresident-public 
relations. 
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Every  newsman  likes  to  be  right.  That's 
why  we  want  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  spell 
and  pronounce  our  company’s  name  cor¬ 
rectly— Socony  Mobil  Oil  Ciompany,  Inc. 

Not  like  that  town  down  in  Alabama  . . . 
not  like  those  modernistic  decorations  .  .  . 
not  like  what  they  make  in  Detroit — but 
like  Mobil  (rhymes  with  global.) 

Who  cares  if  Mobil  is  spelled  right  or 
wrong?  Well,  those  fellows  on  the  copy  desk 
with  a  passion  for  accuracy*,  plus: 

The . 31,000  U.  S.  Mobil  dealers 

Our . 2,500  U.  S.  distributors 

Our . 70,000  employees 

Our ....  224,000  shareholders 

Our . . .  2,000,000  credit  card  holders 

Our . 56,000  royalty-interest  owners 


plus  dealers,  distributors,  and  customers  in 
more  than  80  other  countries  of  the  world 
where  Mobil  products  are  sold. 

♦  To  be  accurate,  please  remember  there’s  no 
hyphen  between  Socony  and  Mobil. 
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SOCONY  MOBIL  OIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

and  its  two  operating  divisions,  Mobil  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  (for  the  United  States  and  Canada)  and 
Mobil  International  Oil  Company  (for  more  than 
SO  other  countries  of  the  Free  World). 
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for  cub)  in  1954  for  the  Bris¬ 
bane  Courier  Mail  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  as  New  York  bu¬ 
reau  chief  o  fthe  Sydney  Daily 
Mirror  and  Sydney  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror. 

The  Mirror  has  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  Sydney  of  about  300,- 
000  and  a  combined  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  throughout  Australia 
of  over  one  million.  Its  New 
York  bureau  is  staffed  by  four 
correspondents  whose  task  is  to 
cable  home  every  week  several 
fast-paced,  tabloid-style  feature 
stories  on  all  aspects  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  While  the  bureau  pri¬ 
marily  concentrates  on  human- 
interest  stories,  one  of  its  staff 
members,  an  American  named 
Michael  Oubre,  writes  a  weekly 
financial  review.  Mr.  Rabin 
himself  turns  out  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  titled  “Mainstreet,  U.S.A.,” 
in  which  he  delves  into  politics 
and  personalities  and  tries  to 
create  what  he  calls  a  “mirror 
of  contemporary  America.” 

Intended  to  Teach 

A  graduate  of  Australia’s 
University  of  Queensland  with 
a  B.A.  in  economics,  Mr.  Rabin 
says  he  originally  intended  to 
become  a  teacher  but  wandered 
into  the  journalism  field  through 
his  work  as  editor  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  weekly  newspaper. 

In  his  senior  year  he  met  an 
editor  of  the  Brisbane  Courier 
Mail  who  offered  him  a  job. 
Mr.  Rabin  decided  to  accept  and 
shortly  after  his  graduation  in 
1954  started  his  journalism  ca¬ 
reer.  He  left  the  Mail  after  six 
months  and  became  a  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Sydney  Sun,  an 
afternoon  paper  which  had 
merged  with  the  Sydney  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald. 

He  mastered  the  punchy,  easy- 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developmente 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
advartking,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
IS  Hoaslttea  St.,  Sydney,  Asstrolia 


to-read  writing  style  the  Sun 
required  and  after  two  years 
the  paper  sent  Mr.  Rabin  to 
its  New  York  bureau.  He  spent 
two  years  in  New  York  writing 
feature  stories  and  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  titled,  “New  York  Diary.” 

Then  he  put  in  a  year  at  the 
London  bureau.  While  attached 
to  this  office  he  made  a  three 
months  news  trek  across  Africa 
doing  features  on  Ghana,  Ni¬ 
geria,  the  Cameroons,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  and  French  Congos,  Kenya, 
the  Rhodesias  and  South  Africa. 

After  the  London  stint,  Mr. 
Rabin  returned  to  Sydney  as 
news  editor  of  the  Herald  and 
Sun.  He  held  this  position  for 
six  months  before  he  was  named 
bureau  chief  in  New  York. 


Krishnanuichari  Balaraman 


In  New  York  there  is  a  short 
distance  of  about  12  blocks  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Rabin’s  office  and 
that  of  Krishnamachari  Balara¬ 
man,  correspondent  for  The 
Hindu  of  Madras.  Otherwise, 
the  distance  between  these  two 
correspondents  is  21  years  in 
age  and  a  long  swim  of  a  few 
thousand  miles  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  Australia  to  India 
via  Java,  Sumatra  and  Malaya. 

The  49-year-old  Indian  is  The 
Hindu’s  only  correspondent  in 
America  and  one  of  only  about 
8  or  10  correspondents  repre¬ 
senting  India  in  this  country. 

The  four  big  papers  in  India 
are  the  Times  of  Bombay,  which 
has  one  correspondent  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  the  Statesman  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  the  only  paper  that  is 
still  British-owned;  the  Hindu¬ 
stan  Times  of  New  Delhi  and 
Mr.  Balaraman’s  paper  which 
has  a  circulation  of  122,000. 
All  of  them  are  English-lan¬ 
guage  papers. 

The  Hindu  is  small  but  pros¬ 
perous  and  one  of  the  few  pa¬ 
pers  in  India  which  can  afford 
to  maintain  correspondents  in 
London,  Paris,  Canberra,  Johan¬ 
nesburg,  Tokyo,  Bonn  and  New 
York.  Mr.  Balaraman  has  been 
American  representative  since 
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“It  has  always  been  a, 
dream,”  Mr.  Balaraman  e» 
fessed,  “to  find  the  time  to  writ, 
about  how  Americans  live, 
they  eat  and  think  and  speg^ 
their  leisure  hours.  Not  the  po- 
litical  and  economic  side  bit 
more  about  the  sociological  u- 
pects  of  American  life.  I  ^ 
sure  Indians  would  be  into, 
ested  in  this.” 

However,  he  simply  doem) 
have  the  time  for  this  kind  of 
reporting.  A  one-man  burew, 
Mr.  Balaraman  spends  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  commuting  be 
tween  New  York,  Washington 
and  the  UN,  supplementing  th» 

basic  news  services. 


priie- 


Krishnamachari  Balaraman, 
winning  correspondent  for  The 
Hindu  of  Madras,  India,  is  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Association  and  an  outstanding 
foreign  correspondent. 


1948  and  both  at  borne  and 
abroad  has  earned  a  reputation 
as  being  one  of  the  outstanding 
newsmen  in  America. 

He  has  been  named  Best  In¬ 
dian  Foreign  Correspondent  by 
the  Indian  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  1957  he  received  the 
English-Speaking  Union’s  Bet¬ 
ter  Understanding  Citation  and 
in  1958  he  was  given  a  special 
award  for  outstanding  news  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California’s  First 
Biennial  Foreign  Press  Awards. 
This  year  he  recently  won  an 
award  of  merit  plaque  in  the 
same  contest  for  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  President 
Eisenhower’s  visit  to  India. 


Politics  and  Economics 
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Mr.  Balaraman  has  been  with 
The  Hindu  ever  since  he  g;rad- 
uated  from  the  University  of 
Madras  in  1931.  Like  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  foreign  press  he 
comes  from  a  country  w'hich 
does  not  have  any  schools  of 
journalism  and  even  though  he 
intended  to  enter  this  profes¬ 
sion  he  took  his  degree  in  mathe¬ 
matics. 

The  Hindu  takes  its  world 
affairs  seriously  and  Mr.  Ba¬ 
laraman  cables  out  stories  about 
four  times  a  week,  with  air 
mail  pieces  in  between.  He  de¬ 
votes  himself  primarily  to  cov¬ 
erage  of  politics  and  economics 
with  only  rare  excursions  into 
the  area  of  sports.  The  Hindu 


Yiizo  Sawavanu 


Mr.  Balaraman  might  wdi 
envy  a  fellow  Asian,  Yu» 
Sawayama,  New  York  chief  of 
Tokyo’s  Asahi  Shimbun,  oho 
recently  cabled  home  an  articie 
he  wrote  on  marriage  and  di¬ 
vorce  in  America.  The  article 
included  a  description  of  the 
phenomenon  of  teenagers  going 
steady  along  with  a  study  of 
the  U.  S.  “Institution”  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  its  “system”  of  di¬ 
vorce. 

Mr.  Sawayama  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  Asahi  can  well  af¬ 
ford  to  write  about  marriage 
and  divorce  in  America,  de 
.scribe  Harlem,  praise  Central 
Park,  analyze  baseball  or  in¬ 
terpret  beatnikism.  Asahi  is  one 
of  the  many  wealthy  mass-cir¬ 
culation  Japanese  newspapers 
(over  4  million).  It  has  tvo 
correspondents  in  New  York, 
four  in  Washington,  two  in  San 
Francisco,  one  in  Los  Angeles 
and  one  in  Hawaii. 

Its  Washington  and  New 
York  correspondents  do  a  great 
deal  of  travelling  throughoof 
the  year  and  provide  their  pa¬ 
per  with  both  a  basic  and  sup¬ 
plementary  feature  service. 

Asahi  buys  both  the  AP  and 
UPI  world  services  but  its 
American  representatives  must 
keep  a  sharp  eye  open  for  spot 
new’s  breaks  angled  for  Japan. 
For  example,  Asahi  newsmen 
in  New  York  recently  had  to 
scramble  for  news  about  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  when  he 
became  ill  and  was  hospitalised. 
It  was  major  news  in  Tokyo 
for  several  days  until  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  condition  improved. 
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Rotation  .System 

Mr.  Sawayama  has  been  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  New  York 


prides  itself  on  having  the  best  seven  months  in  a  position  which 


sports  page  in  India  and  every 
so  often  Mr.  Balaraman  obliges 
with  an  article  on  tennis.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  he  has  even 
been  known  to  make  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  about  baseball  — 


Asahi  generally  rotates  every 
three  to  five  years. 

He  graduated  Tokyo  Uni¬ 
versity  25  years  ago  with  * 
degree  in  law.  He  had  alwty^ 
planned  on  a  newspaper  career 
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n^ored  in  law  as  one  of 

11  three  areas;  of  study  m 
Ln  which  are  pursu^  with 
Lw  to  entering  the  joumal- 
L  field.  The  other  two  areas 
1^  economics  or  literature. 

Immediately  after  graduation, 
i(r  Sawayama  started  his  ca- 
Lras  a  city  reporter  for  Asahi. 
ge  was  a  war  correspondent  on 
Ue  China  mainland  before 
World  War  INvo.  During  the 
■rii  half  of  World  War  Two 
7  was  a  correspondent  in  In- 
r.esia.  the  Philippines,  Malaya 
ind  other  islands  and  countries 
•  Asia.  The  latter  half  of  the 
he  was  conscripted  into 
•n-ice.  He  was  an  officer  in 
e  Japanese  army  and  when 
the  war  ended  was  a  captive 
of  the  British  army  in  Burma. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Sawayama 
returned  to  Tokyo  and  resumed 
his  career  at  Asahi  as  makeup 
editor.  He  remained  in  this  posi- 
tim  until  last  August  when  he 
was  named  New  York  bureau 
diief. 


finance  and  a  weekly  diary  on 
the  American  scene. 

Born  in  1896  in  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Rothman  started 
working  for  Australian  news¬ 
papers  in  1918.  Before  that  he 
worked  for  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  as  head  of  a  tri-state 
bureau  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  Later,  he  be¬ 
came  night  cable  editor  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Service,  the  night-time 
service  of  the  old  INS. 

His  first  jobs  with  the  press 
from  down-under  were  with  the 
old  Australian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  AAP.  Since  1939  he 
has  been  chief  American  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Associated 
Newspapers’  overseas  news  serv¬ 
ice. 

This  organization  again  illus¬ 
trates  the  better  facilities  and 
larger  staffing  arrangements 
that  are  primarily  found  in 
America  among  British,  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  Japanese  news  agen¬ 
cies  below  the  level  of  the  major 
wire  services. 


Abraham  D.  Rothman 

Mr.  Sawayama’s  office  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  New  York  Times 
building  across  the  hall  from 
the  Associated  Newspapers  of 
Australia,  an  organization  no¬ 
table  for  the  facts  that  it  is 
run  by  an  American,  Abraham 
D.  Rothman,  and  maintains  one 
of  the  largest  foreign  news 
raffs  in  America  outside  of  the 
three  major  foreign  wire  serv¬ 
ices:  Agence  France  Presse, 
Tass  and  Reuters. 

While  it  is  not  unusual  for  an 
American  to  be  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  in  his  own  country, 
it  is  a  rare  case  to  find  one  who 
has  been  associated  with  foreign 
newspapers  for  42  years  and 
who  through  that  association 
has  become  New  York  bureau 
chief  for  the  largest  news  or- 
faniiation  in  Australia. 

.Associated  Newspapers  em¬ 
braces  the  Sydney  Morning  Her- 
uld  and  Sydney  Sun,  the  Mel- 
bwnw  Age,  the  Australian 
fiMncfol  Review  and  several 
other  magazines.  There  are  12 
^Utime  correspondents  in  its 
New  York  office  and  two  string¬ 
ers  on  the  West  coast. 

Hie  basic  news  service  for 
•A^iaW  Newspapers  is  pro¬ 
dded  directly  to  Sydney  by  the 
Australian  Associated  Press  in 
•  ew  York.  Mr.  Rothman’s  office 
IS  concerned  almost  solely  with 
providing  a  supplementary  serv¬ 
ice  made  up  of  feature  and  in- 
leipretive  articles  which  are 
either  cabled  out  or  for  the 
"“•t  part  are  placed  in  an  air 
ejprew  package  to  Sydney  once 
The  12  staff  correspond¬ 
ents  write  features  on  every 
of  American  life  and 
of  them  specialize  in  areas 
ns  sports,  motion  pictures, 
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Paul  Sanders 

In  quality  of  work,  however, 
these  outfits  are  rivalled  by  in¬ 
dividual  representatives  of  small 
organizations  such  as  Mr.  Ba- 
laraman  of  the  Hindu  and  Paul 
Sanders,  correspondent  for  Het 
Parool  of  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Sanders,  who  has  been 
reporting  on  the  American  scene 
for  the  past  13  years,  is  one 
of  the  most  respected  foreign 
newsmen  in  America.  The  68- 
year-old  correspondent  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Nations  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  and  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association. 

He  is  another  New  York- 
Washington  commuter.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  has  made  many  special 
trips  to  the  West  coast,  the  mid- 
West,  Southern  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  states,  where  he  gathered 
material  for  feature  and  in¬ 
terpretive  articles  on  U,  S.  poli¬ 
tics,  economics,  sociologfy  and 
cultural  matters.  He  cables 
stories  home  about  every  second 
day.  Longer  articles  are  sent 
by  air  mail. 

Mr.  Sander’s  interest  in  re¬ 
porting  on  cultural  matters 
stems  from  his  early  years  in 
Holland  where  in  defiance  of 
parental  wishes,  he  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  music 
and  art  critic. 

Banking  Family 

He  was  bom  into  a  banking 
family  and  his  father  had  the 
same  ambitions  for  him.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Sanders  disliked  the 
world  of  high  finance  and  when 
after  high  school  he  was  sent 
to  Berlin  to  learn  the  banking 
business  he  actually  studied 
music  and  art. 
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Appreciation  of  these  art 
forms,  however,  was  expensive 
and  Mr.  Sanders  started  writ¬ 
ing  articles  on  theater  and  con¬ 
certs  for  a  small  financial  news¬ 
paper.  He  soon  earned  a  press 
pass  for  concerts,  opera  and 
the  theater  and  in  this  manner 
came  to  his  favorite  arts  with¬ 
out  having  to  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege. 

Cave  Up  Banking 

In  those  years,  before  World 
War  One,  Mr.  Sanders  was 
overwhelmed  by  what  he  saw 
of  the  arts  in  Berlin  and  the 
many  interesting  people  he  met. 
He  developed  an  interest  in 
politics,  too,  and  by  1915  he 
was  determined  to  become  a 
newspaperman  rather  than  a 
banker.  He  became  a  music 
critic  in  1918  and  later  both 
music  and  art  critic  for  Het 
Volk,  an  Amsterdam  paper. 

He  wrote  continuously  for 
Het  Volk  until  1940  when  the 
Nazis  took  over  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  As  a  Jew,  Mr.  Sanders 
was  no  longer  able  to  work  any¬ 
where  during  the  Occupation. 
The  Germans  proclaimed  that 
only  Nazis  could  be  artists  and 
musicians.  Jews  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  work,  go  to  li¬ 
braries  or  in  any  way  engage 
in  intellectual  pursuits. 

Mr.  Sanders  joined  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  tried  to  help  Jews 
by  setting  up  correspondence 
courses  on  many  subjects;  law, 
art,  history,  economics,  etc.  He 
wrote  several  correspondence 
courses  on  music  and  art,  not 
under  his  own  name  but  under 
the  pseudonym  of  a  supposedly 
well-known  Dutchman.  He  also 
wrote  articles  for  Het  Parool,  an 
underground  newspaper  which 
did  not  exist  before  the  occupa¬ 
tion  but  which  was  bom  out  of 
the  Dutch  resistance  movement. 

Although  Het  Parool  was  pub¬ 
lished  irregrularly,  it  became  the 
most  influential  newspaper  of 
the  resistance  and  the  largest. 
Being  both  a  Jew  and  a  writer 
for  Het  Parool,  Mr.  Sanders 
was  particularly  wanted  by  the 
Nazis  and  spent  most  of  the  oc¬ 
cupation  period  in  hiding. 

Period  Without  Pay 

Shortly  before  World  War 
Two  ended,  one  of  the  top  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  resistance  contacted 
Mr.  Sanders  through  a  go-be¬ 
tween  and  informed  him  that 
Het  Parool  officials  intended  to 
keep  publishing  the  paper  after 
the  war.  Mr.  Sanders,  along 
with  about  20  other  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  paper,  was  asked  to 
stay  on  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  new  publication.  All  of 
them  accepted,  despite  the  fact 
they  would  have  to  take  the  risk 
of  working  without  pay  for  an 
unspecified  period  of  time,  until 


the  paper  was  firmly  established 
as  a  going  concern. 

On  the  day  of  Liberation,  Het 
Parool  published  its  first  edi¬ 
tion  as  a  non-resistance  paper. 
It  took  six  months  before  it  was 
firmly  established,  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  successful  and  its  em¬ 
ployees  could  begin  to  draw 
salaries. 

Mr.  Sanders  was  art  editor 
for  two  years.  In  1947  he  de¬ 
cided  he  wanted  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  his  reporting  and  re¬ 
quested  a  position  as  a  political 
writer.  Het  Parool  responded  by 
sending  him  to  America  as  U.  S. 
and  UN  correspondent. 

One  of  Mr.  Sanders’  main 
ambitions  is  to  find  enough 
spare  time  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  his  second  major 
interest  outside  the  area  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  As  a  composer  he  has 
written  chamber  music,  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  ballets,  some  choral  works 
and  one  popular  song  which 
was  a  hit  in  Amsterdam  around 
1932.  Some  of  his  serious  music 
has  been  performed  in  London 
and  Vienna  but  he  laments  the 
fact  that  the  pressures  of  daily 
newspaper  work  has  never  left 
him  enough  time  to  compose, 
and  write  about  music  and  art, 
as  much  as  he  would  like. 

*  *  * 

Next:  English  Newsmen 

• 

First  Canadian 
Seminar  in  June 

London,  Ont. 

The  first  Canadian  newsmen’s 
seminar,  dedicated  to  improve 
the  standards  of  journalism,  will 
take  place  June  9-11  here  at  the 
school  of  journalism.  University 
of  Western  Ontario. 

Organized  by  the  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Canada,  an  organization 
sponsored  by  the  London  City 
Press  Club  in  co-operation  with 
the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario,  the  seminar  is  open  to  25 
Canadian  newsmen. 

Gregory  Clark,  Weekend 
magazine  columnist,  will  be  the 
feature  speaker,  along  with 
William  Trestain,  general  man¬ 
ager,  London  Free  Press.  Sub¬ 
jects  on  the  agenda  include: 
municipal  reporting  by  Ron 
Haggart,  Toronto  Star;  police 
and  court  reporting  by  Ron  Ken¬ 
yon,  noted  writer;  reporter’s  role 
in  the  newspaper  by  C.  B. 
Schmidt,  managing  editor, 
Kitchener~W  aterloo  Record; 
general  techniques  of  writing 
by  Charles  Bruce,  general  super¬ 
intendent,  Canadian  Press;  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  confidences  by 
Douglas  MacFarlane,  executive 
editor,  Toronto  Telegram;  inter¬ 
pretive  and  depth  writing  by 
Basil  L.  Walters,  editor,  Chicago 
Daily  News. 
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Meet  your  partner 
in  the  pressroom 

Worcester.  Williamsport.  South  Bend.  Charleston. 
Memphis.  Wherever  your  newspaper  is  published, 
you  have  two  objectives.  One  is  to  bring  the  news  to 
your  community.  The  other  is  to  manage  a 
profitable  business.  Each  requires  a  dependable  flow 
of  newsprint  through  your  presses. 

The  man  in  our  picture  is  your  partner  in  both 
these  aims.  He  is  a  member  of  Great  Northern's 
service  staff,  trained  in  newsprint  from  log 
to  finished  roll.  He  knows  what  paper  on  a  press 
should  do;  it’s  his  job  to  see  it  does  it. 

When  you  buy  Great  Northern  newsprint  you  buy 
service,  too.  The  “Great  Northern  man’’  is  your  good 
friend,  working  on  schedule  out  of  every  Great 
Northern  office.  Behind  him  stand  the  experts  in 
Great  Northern’s  Manufacturing  Department . . . 
paper  makers,  inspectors,  engineers,  research 
chemists,  control  superintendents  and  traffic  men. 
Together  they  bring  to  your  pressroom  experience 
gathered  over  half  a  century. 

The  company  that  looks  ahead  does  the  best  job 
today.  In  thinking  ahead  to  your  requirements, 

Great  Northern  lives  up  to  its  jwsition  as  the  largest 
domestic  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States,  dedicated  to  the  dependable  service  of 
a  nation’s  newspapers. 


How  to  make  a  career 
...  out  of  paper 

Whether  it’s  making  newspMi 
or  publishing  a  paper,  nothing 
takes  the  place  of  “knowing 
how.”  Your  GNP  service 
representatives  are  trained  at 
the  mills  for  an  extended 
period.  When  they  talk 
newsprint,  they  know  whnt 
they  are  talking  about  •  •  • 
apply  what  they  know  to  the 
benefit  of  Great  Norths 
customers.  Paper  is  their  cirecf. 

The  company  that  thinks  ahead . . .  does  the  best  job  today 


GREAT  NORTHERN 
PAPER  COMPANY 

Largest  independent  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States 


Mills  in  Maine 
Sales  offices: 


342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Financial  6-1993 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston,  HAncock  6-7960 
2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  GArfield  1-3080 
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By  Richar<l  Oitchfield 

Washington 
Washington,  the  world’s  num¬ 
ber  one  dateline,  is  more  than 
just  a  temporary  place  to  hang 
one’s  political  hat  to  most  of  the 
two  million  plus  who  call  it 
home. 

Each  of  its  three  metropolitan 
daily’s  recognize  this  by  print¬ 
ing  a  daily  column  devoted  not 
to  Washington  as  the  nation’s 
fipiUl  but  as  a  hometown. 

The  shifting,  federally-em¬ 
ployed  population  makes  it  a 
unique  readership. 

The  columns  range  from  the 
affable,  old-fashioned  flavor  of 
the  Washington  Star’s  “Ram¬ 
bler,”  to  the  breezy,  terse  and 
wisecracking  squibs  of  the  Daily 
Sm’  Don  MacClean  and  the 
downright  family  appeal  of  the 
Post’s  “District  Line.” 

“’The  Rambler,”  as  it  sounds, 
ieisurely  explores  often  over¬ 
looked  avenues  of  interest  in  the 
city.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  kind¬ 
ly,  wry  humor,  especially  popu¬ 
lar  with  Washington  old-timers, 
of  its  writer  for  the  last  three 
years,  60-year-old  Georg^e  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Feeding  a  Hunger 

The  column  has  been  described 
as  feeding  a  hunger  of  the  capi¬ 
tal’s  over-rushed  readers,  too 
busy  in  fast-paced  Washington 
to  explore  for  themselves  the 
myriad  historical  and  scenic  in¬ 
terests  it  offers.  Mr.  Kennedy 
pokes  his  head  in  this  and  that 
comer,  one  day  throwing  light 
on  the  exploits  of  some  famed 
?eneral,  now  buried  and  forgot¬ 
ten  in  Arlington  Cemetery  or 
the  next  just  meandering 
through  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
ideally,”  says  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  Newbold  Noyes,  “the  column 
makes  people  aware  of  what  an 
unazing  town  this  is.” 

Frequently,  as  was  the  case 
»ith  Meridian  Hill  Park,  de- 
^ption  in  a  “Rambler”  column 
“•ds  to  a  rediscovery  of  some 
*«ie  or  historic  spot  off  the 
path.  The  National  Ar- 
aoretnin,  hidden  off  in  North- 
^  Washington,  jealously 
hielded  its  fine  azaleas  as  a 
^ell-kept  secret  until  Kennedy 
’’wtion  brought  public  popu- 
arity. 

Tbe  most  recent  entry  among 
w  hometown  columns  is  Don 
*^ean’s  in  the  tabloid  News. 
Ithuthe  familiar  format  of  the 
column  but  the  resem- 
ends  there. 
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Don  MacClean,  an  exhuberant 
29-year-old  bachelor,  points  out 
that  Washington  lacks  the  pro¬ 
fessional  celebrities  that  make 
New  York’s  supper  clubs  the 
publicity  playground  of  cafe 
society. 

He  puts  the  difference  this 
way:  “In  New  York,  some  peo¬ 
ple  are  out  holding  hands  in 
night  clubs  just  to  get  their 
names  in  the  paper.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  people  holding  hands 
in  night  clubs  don’t  want  their 
names  in  the  paper.” 

Mixture  of  Names 

Mr.  MacClean  democratically 
mixes  items  on  the  “guy  next 
door”  and  national  figures  side 
by  side.  “We’re  all  together 
here,”  he  says,  adding  that  the 
names  of  the  mailman  and 
Mamie  Eisenhower  may  appear 
in  the  same  paragraph. 

Mr.  MacClean,  misses  few 
cocktail  parties  and  seldom  turns 
any  invitation  down.  “I  love 
walking  around  and  talking  to 
people,”  he  says.  “How  do  I 
like  it?  I’m  getting  paid  for 
what  I  thoroughly  enjoy.” 

Sometimes,  Mr.  MacClean, 
who  once  covered  the  police  beat, 
will  ride  around  in  squad  cars 
to  “get  filled  in  on  the  night 
people.” 

A  District  of  Columbia  native, 
he  probably  knows  the  city  as 
well  as  anyone  in  town.  Even  so, 
he  says,  it  is  a  major  job  just 
keeping  up  to  date. 

Except  for  a  two-year  stint 
with  the  Marines,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Clean  has  been  with  the  News 
for  10  years,  beginning  as  copy 
boy. 

In  1956,  he  traveled  overseas 
for  the  News  and  Scripps-How- 
ard,  filing  stories  from  Mexico, 
the  Far  East  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  Japan  he  covered  a 
Tokyo  fire  and  once  interviewed 
a  “crazy  farmer  who  massaged 
his  cows  to  make  the  meat  lean.” 

“The  Little  Guy’ 

Oldest  of  the  hometown  col¬ 
umns  is  Bill  Gold’s  “District 
Line”  in  the  Post.  Mr.  Gold, 
onetime  news  director  of  the 
Post’s  former  radio  station 
WINX,  joined  the  newspaper 
staff  in  1947  along  with  the 
station’s  music  librarian,  Paul 
Hume,  now  well-known  music 
critic,  when  the  Post  purchased 
WTOP.  He  started  writing  one 
paragraph,  bright  quips  for  the 
editorial  page,  six  months  later 
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began  “The  District  Line”  and 
has  been  doing  it  ever  since. 

The  column  plays  over  a  range 
of  items  of  local  interest  such 
as  income  taxes,  women  drivers, 
an  event  at  a  children’s  hospital 
or  comments  on  bus  service  or 
traffic  problems. 

“Maybe  a  neighborhood  hassle 
in  Virginia  or  a  squabble  in 
the  schools  of  nearby  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,”  says  Mr.  Gold,  who 
aims  at  a  mixture  of  humor  and 
information. 

The  48-year-old  columnist  says 
Washington’s  shifting  popula¬ 
tion  makes  it  an  unusual  home¬ 
town.  Many  government  and 
service  personnel  never  quite 
regard  it  as  home  but  they 
keep  coming  back  in  between 
overseas  tours.  Speaking  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  after-dinner  cir¬ 
cuit,  he  finds  many  people  come 
up  to  him  and  say  its  wonderful 
to  come  back  and  find  his  column 
as  a  familiar  landmark. 

Mr.  Gold  mostly  avoids  the 
Capitol,  White  House  and  diplo¬ 
matic  beats  and  tries  to  cover 


Washington  as  a  city,  especially 
aiming  at  “the  little  guy  who 
never  gets  his  name  in  the  pa¬ 
per  or  a  chance  to  speak  his 
piece.” 

Mr.  Gold’s  column  usually 
ends  with  a  list  of  the  day’s 
birthdays  among  Washington¬ 
ians  and  a  humorous  squib,  such 
as  recent  mention  of  a  furni¬ 
ture  ad:  “Latest  styles  in  Early 
American  Furniture.” 

• 

Moore  Purchases 
Paper  in  Montevideo 

Clarence  W.  Moore,  publisher 
of  the  Times  of  Havana,  has 
announced  jiurchase  of  the 
English-language  Montevidean, 
which  is  published  twice  weekly 
in  the  Uruguayan  capital.  The 
paper,  a  tabloid,  was  founded 
in  1951  for  the  English  and 
American  colony. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Strongitharm, 
the  former  owner,  will  remain 
in  an  administrative  capacity. 
Mrs.  lima  Lewis  continues  as 
editor. 
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PROMOTION 

Film  Records  Joys 
Of  Boys  in  Europe 


Seventy-three  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  boys  will  star  in  a  motion 
picture  being  produced  by  Pa¬ 
rade. 

Entitled  “London,  Paris  Ad¬ 
venture”  it  is  designed  for 
general  showing  before  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  civic 
groups,  and  on  TV  through  local 
newspapers,  according  to  Ez 
Dolan,  public  relations  director 
of  the  Sunday  supplement.  The 
65  newspapers  that  distribute 
Parade  will  get  the  first  chance 
to  show  it  in  their  cities,  he  said. 

The  30-minute  film  tells  the 
-story  of  the  “Young  Columbus 
IV”  trip  to  London  and  Paris 
by  winning  carriers  in  a  com¬ 
petition  Parade  sponsore<l.  The 
group  left  New  York  April  7 
and  returned  April  18. 

“While  having  a  terrific  time 
themselves,  the  lx)ys  also  made  a 
marvelous  impression  wherever 
they  visited,”  Mr.  Dolan  said. 
“We  believe  the  picture  will 
show  that  there  are  real  plus 
values  today  in  being  a  carrier, 
even  though  the  profit  incentive 
may  not  be  as  great  as  it  used 
to  be.” 

Scenes  in  the  picture  show  the 
boys  having  breakfast  in  bed 
and  being  entertained  at  a  re¬ 
ception  by  Ambassador  John 
Hay  Whitney  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James  and  by  the  Mayors  of 
London  and  Paris. 

“I  hope  that  you  all  enjoyed 
your  visit  as  much  as  we  in  the 
City  enjoyed  seeing  you,”  Lord 
Mayor  Stockdale  of  London  sub¬ 
sequently  wrote.  “When  I  meet 
such  fine  representatives  of  the 
youth  of  our  time,  I  think  with 
encouragement  and  pleasure  of 
the  words  of  His  Late  Majesty 
King  George  V :  ‘It  is  to  the 


young  that  the  future  belongs.’ 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  visits 
such  as  this  do  a  vast  amount  of 
good  in  the  field  of  international 
relationships.” 

“It  was  certainly  a  pleasure 
to  receive  so  courteous  and 
nicely  mannered  a  group,” 
Douglas  H.  Schneider,  Cultural 
Attache  at  the  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Ser\Mce,  Paris,  wrote  Mr. 
Dolan.  “They  really  did  you 
honor  and  were  fine  young  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  our  country.” 

Letters  received  from  circula¬ 
tion  managers  of  participating 
newspapers  also  indicated  the 
Parade  competition  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  building  circulation. 

C.  B.  Thornton  Jr.,  promotion 
manager,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Tinie.'t, 
said  the  contest  brought  2,320 
new  13-week  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Newport  Newx  (Va.) 
Daily  PrexH,  said  24%  of  the 
paper’s  476  carriers  partici¬ 
pated  and  wrote  an  average  of 
17  subscriptions  for  a  total  of 
1,891  starts. 

George  E.  Lucas,  circulation 
manager,  Erie  (Pa.)  Timen- 
Newx,  reported  3,275  new  daily 
starts  and  2,558  Sunday. 

*  *  * 

(XOSER  CONTACT 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Charlotte  newspapers  gave 
away  about  $200  in  prizes  and 
two  plaques  last  week  as  re¬ 
wards  for  some  sharp  writing, 
make-up  and  reporting  by  North 
Carolina  college  students  and 
Mecklenburg  County  high 
schoolers.  It  was  the  kick-off  of 
an  awards  program  by  the 
papers. 

In  exchange,  the  two  Knight 
Publishing  Co.  properties  got  a 
look  at  the  prospective  crop  of 
newspaper  men  and  women  due 
to  come  out  of  North  Carolina 
schools  in  the  next  five  years. 

The  Charlotte  Ohnerver  and 
Charlotte  Newii  gave  $25  prizes 
for  the  best  news  story,  feature 
story,  sports  story  and  editorial 
along  with  an  engraved  plaque 
for  the  best  make-up  in  the 
college  division.  Checks  for  $15 
and  a  make-up  plaque  went  to 
the  high  school  winners. 

Don  Oberdorfer,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Observer, 
spoke  at  an  awards  dinner. 

Sam  McKeel,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Charlotte  papers, 
said  the  awards  program  “was 


l)egun  with  the  primary  purpose 
of  getting  more  students,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  high  school  level, 
active  on  student  newspapers. 
We  felt  that  if  we  could  achieve 
this,  the  program  might  then 
have  the  two-fold  advantage  of 
improving  the  (juality  of  the 
newspapers  and  getting  students 
seriously  interested  in  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  career.  We  were,  and 
still  are,  quite  sure  that  the 
program  would  result  in  closer 
relationship  between  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  and  the  Char¬ 
lotte  newspapers. 

“On  the  college  level,  we  felt 
that  the  awards  program  would 
put  us  into  closer  contact  with 
the  student  newspapers  at  col¬ 
leges  which  had  no  journalism 
schools.  From  this  contact,  we 
can  emphasize  our  recruiting 
from  these  .schools.” 

The  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  is  considering  the  po.s- 
sibility  of  taking  over  the  high 
school  part  of  the  awards  pro¬ 
gram  and  converting  it  into  a 
statewide  program. 


Art  Exhibit  Held 
In  Daily’s  Otheeg 

North  Hollywood,  Ciijt 
The  use  of  a  newspaper  o|e, 
as  an  art  gallery  can  be  u 
effective  method  of  sales  pnn». 
tion,  according  to  JfAn  Hstk. 
promotion  manager  of  the  Sn 
F emando  Valley  Times  heie. 

The  daily  recently  played  W 
at  its  main  offices  to  the  Sm 
Fernando  Valley  Art  Club » 
part  of  a  community-wide  « 
festival,  a  retail  promotkaii 
event  jointly  arranged  by  tbt 
Retail  Merchants  Committee  d 
the  North  Hollywood  Chanbo 
of  Commerce,  the  art  club  im 
the  Valley  Times. 

The  festival  la.sted  two  week, 
during  which  50  stores  gave  dis¬ 
play  space  in  windows  to  2St 
paintings.  The  art  show  dm 
150  visitors.  Retailers  used  dis¬ 
play  space  in  the  Valley  Tu» 
to  combine  their  selling  nts- 
.sages  with  art  news  items. 

• 

Voters  .Alnianue 


TE.STED  IDEAS 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Frank  W.  Rucker,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Bert 
Stolpe,  publisher  of  the  Azum 
(Calif.)  Herald  and  Glendora 
Press,  are  co-authors  of  a  book, 
“Tested  Newspaper  Promotion,” 
which  will  be  released  by  the 
Iowa  State  University  Press  this 
Summer. 

Before  coming  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Rucker  was  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Independence  (Mo.)  Exam¬ 
iner.  Mr.  Stolpe,  before  acquir¬ 
ing  two  California  newspapers, 
was  promotion  manager  for  the 
I)es  Moines  (Iowa)  Reyister  and 
Tribune. 

Their  book  is  divided  into  five 
parts.  Part  I  deals  with  proper 
organization  for  effective  pro¬ 
motion,  standards  that  should 
be  maintained  and  promotion 
costs.  Part  2  covers  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  news  and  editorial  serv’- 
ices;  Part  3,  the  promotion  of 
advertising  services;  Part  4, 
promotion  of  the  newspapers’ 
circulation,  and  Part  5,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  plant  morale  and  com¬ 
munity  progress. 

There  are  28  chapters  in  all, 
covering  more  than  400  pages. 
Illustrations  of  attractive  pro¬ 
motion  material  and  accounts 
of  effective  promotion  practices 
by  American  newspapers  ap¬ 
pear  throughout  the  book. 

• 

Utilities  Elect  Lietz 

Frank  C.  Lietz,  advertising 
manager  of  Northern  Illinois 
Gas  ^mpany,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Advertising  Association. 

EDITOR  SC  F 


San  FRANciia) 
The  San  Francisco  Chr<nM» 
Voters’  Almanac  made  iteprai 
dential  election  year  bow  ai  u 
eight-page  tabloid  section  demio 
of  advertising.  The  public  sm 
ice  feature  first  appeared  ii 
1948  and  continues  under  tin 
editorship  of  Earl  C.  Behteiu. 
political  editor.  It  began  u  i 
double  page  and  later  appeuv 
as  a  booklet.  A  heavy  denoK 
from  .schools  and  institutkas 
was  reported  by  Larry  Widt. 
promotion  director. 

A  City  Reports 

Norfolk,  \i 
The  City  of  Norfolk  aunt 
report  for  1959  was  distribited 
as  a  supplement  with  tif 
Virginian-Pilot  on  Sunday,  Mij 
15.  Art  and  design  were  by  R« 
Primm,  text  by  Elaine  CaidiBc 
and  photo  coordination  by  Ortj 
Kelley,  of  the  newspaper’s  ccyj 
serv'ice  department.  A  paid  id- 
vertisment,  the  supplement  west 
to  the  entire  148,600  circulatkia 
• 

Raising  Ad  Rate 

Effective  Aug.  1,  the  IToab- 
gan  (Ill.)  News-Sun  is  incrett 
ing  its  general  advertising 
from  16  to  18  cents  per  Iw 
The  new’  rate  card  also  provida 
for  a  reduction  in  percentif 
premiums  on  ROP  color  for  na 
tional  advertisers. 

• 

H.S.  Seminars 

CHlCJtff 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
sponsor  seminars  next  Fall  f* 
high  school  newspaper  edi^ 
and  for  teacher-sponsors  of  soo 
papers  in  the  Chicago  area. 

UBLISHER  for  May  28, 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


EItoo  Expensive? 


used  for  demonstration  purposes. 
At  the  end  of  the  40-minute 
classroom  session,  copies  of  the 
,  Weekly  newspapers,  on  a  Whip  are  distributed  to  the  stu- 
isUtewide  basis,  “are  amonp  the  dents  for  classroom  use. 

Inoet  media,”  ac-  Mr.  Moullette  makes  his  school 

Ifoniiiigto  Howard  G.  Dick,  vice-  visits  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays 

when  time  around  the  office  is 
more  plentiful.  In  schools  visited, 
he  picks  up  stories  and  takes 
pictures  for  future  editions  of 


Iniesident,  sales  and  advertisinp. 
Maid  Corp. 

Speakinif  before  a  Florida 
publishers  luncheon  of 


the  Florida  Press  Association,  the  Whip. 
Hr.  Dick  said  that  the  combined 
weekly  railline  rate  in  Florida 
a  $33.32,  “almost  six  and  one 
hilf  tiraes  that  of  the  dailies, 
iti  have  a  combined  milline 
lute  of 

“Translated  into  sales  terms,” 

IHr.  Dick  continued,  “your  ads 
Iwrald  have  to  penerate  five 
1  tinirt  as  many  sales  as  a  com- 


Letters  of  appreciation  have 
been  received  by  him  and  his 
publisher,  E.  Ralph  Hostetter, 
from  school  authorities  and 
teachers  ascertaininp  the  value 
of  the  newspaper  lesson. 

*  *  « 

FIRE  UNDER  A  C.AMPAIGN 


An  Easterner,  .steeped  in  the 
pirible  ad  in  the  metropolitan  traditions  of  hot  political  cam- 
(Jjily . .  .  Milline-wise,  w^klies  paipns  waped  in  Massachusetts, 
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\  are  a  pretty  poor  pamble  for  the 
rational  brand  packape  poods 
1  advertiser.” 

Mr.  Dick  explained  that  he 
I  ns  not  ouotinp  these  fipures  to 
;rritate  editors  and  publishers  of 
weeklies  but  to  relay  the  “honest 
reasons  why  my  apencies  do  not 
recommend  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  to  me  as  an  effective 
adrertising  vehicle  for  our  prod- 
jrtt" 

*  *  * 

IVrO  THE  CI.ASSRCMIM.S 

John  B.  Moullette.  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elkton  (Md.l  Cecil 
ITMp,  takes  newspaner  into  the 
riaorooms  of  Cecil  County,  Md., 
poblic  schools. 

Mr.  Moullette  has  prepared  a 
<i)-minute  classroom  lesson  that 
explains  the  makeup  of  the 
rewipaper,  origins  of  the  news, 
ordinal  points  of  yiapers  and 
»e*i  terminolopy.  In  addition 
he  explains  how  to  read  the 
oenpaper  effectively  and  effici- 
ntiy  in  30  minutes. 

“Today’s  news  is  tomorrow’s 
'  ''''ry,”  says  Mr.  Moullette  who 
B  s  former  teacher  of  English 
ud  American  History  and  Gov- 
foment  in  the  public  schools  of 
Jersey. 

He  states,  “the  newspaper  is 
'■skpie  in  our  country,  since  it  is 
» censor  of  government,  an  in- 
"nment  for  teaching,  a  planter 
•d  ideas,  a  source  of  reading 
wtertainment,  a  news  courier, 
J®d  a  circulating  bulletin  board 
salable  articles — all  in  one 
I'oadside.  The  advantages  of 
^'‘‘hng  the  newspaper  must  be 
to  the  public  at  an  early 
^  in  life.  The  classroom  is 
perfect  place  to  start.” 
Headings,  editorials  and  ad- 
wtiaeinents  and  other  news- 
■'■‘Per  essentials  are  shown  to 


Jim  Arkison,  associate  editor  of 
the  A*M«a  (Calif.)  Herald,  was 
astonished  at  the  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  a  city  election  recently. 

He  was  determined  that  the 
Herald  would  do  its  utmost  to 
create  interest  in  the  campaign. 
Several  firsts  were  introduced  in 
local  politics.  These  included: 

Inducing  candidates  to  make 
early  announcements  for  office. 
Previously  they  had  waited  un¬ 
til  the  deadline  filing  date. 

Offering  candidates  free  space 
in  each  bi-weekly  issue  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  campaign  issues.  “Can¬ 
didates  Comer”  was  a  200-word 
column  which  was  widely  read 
by  the  public  and  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  the  candidates. 

The  Herald,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Azusa  Coordinating 
Council,  sponsored  a  public 
forum  on  the  city  election  two 
weeks  before  Election  Day.  Lo¬ 
cal  political  “experts”  predicted 
less  than  50  for  a  turnout.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  lis¬ 
tened  to  eight  of  the  nine  candi¬ 


dates  speak  and  answer  written 
<|Uestions  from  the  audience. 

Almost  2800  voters  cast  bal¬ 
lots.  This  45  percent  turnout  of 
the  6100  registered  voters  was 
regarded  by  veteran  observers 
as  “excellent.” 


104-Year-Olfl  Weekly 
Solil  in  Canton,  N.Y. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

The  St.  Laxorence  Plaindealer, 
104-year-old  county-seat  weekly, 
has  lieen  purchased  by  Ralph 
Eric  Heinzen  of  Nutley,  N.  J. 
The  sale  included  an  affiliated 
commercial  printing  business 
and  a  three-story  brick  building. 

Mr.  Heinzen  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  the  S Utley  (N.  J.)  Sun 
and  the  Belleville  (N.  J.)  Timex. 
Before  that,  he  was  for  over 
twenty  years  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  United  Press,  cover¬ 
ing  nine  minor  wars  in  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East  and  eventu¬ 
ally  winding  up  as  a  prisoner  in 
a  Nazi  internment  camp. 

John  Garberson,  retiring  Can¬ 
ton  publisher,  says  h«  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  metropolitan  market¬ 
ing  field. 

*  *  « 

Riflk,  Colo. 

The  63-year-old  Rifie  Tele¬ 
gram  has  been  sold  to  William 
R.  Dunaway  of  Aspen,  publisher 
of  the  Aspen  Times  and  Glen- 
wo(hI  Sage,  by  Koert  Loomis, 
who  is  retiring  to  enter  the  in¬ 
surance  business.  The  new  owner 
will  change  the  format  to  a 
20-inch  tabloid.  Tom  C.  Cooper, 
presently  city  editor  of  the  Arnes 
(Iowa)  Daily  Tribune,  will  be 
editor  and  manager. 

*  *  * 

Tyndall,  S.  D. 

John  Whalen,  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  South  Dakota 
State  Highway  Commission,  has 
purchased  the  Tyndall  Tribune 
and  Register  from  J.  T.  Trevil- 
lyan  and  will  take  over  man¬ 
agement  July  1. 


on  posters.  News- 
besides  the  Whig  are 
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FULL  LENGTH  WINDOWS,  custom-made  woodwork,  unique  ceramic 
tile  panelinq,  grass  cloth  on  the  walls  and  sen  wood  from  Japan  are 
some  of  the  special  features  of  the  new  home  of  the  Valley  Publishing 
Co.  at  Kent,  Wash.  A  Goss  Suburban  web  offset  press  is  being  installed 
for  printing  the  Kent  News-Journal,  Auburn  Globe-News  and  Renton 
Chronicle. 


THURSDATA 

CLEANING  UP— Three  edi¬ 
torial  .staffers  of  Press  Publica¬ 
tions,  Lombard,  Ill.,  carried  off 
.seven  of  36  Illinois  Woman’s 
Press  Association  annual  awards 
recently.  Virginia  Novinger, 
woman’s  page  editor,  Elmhurst 
Press:  first  in  woman’s  page 
category  and  for  food  features, 
and  third  for  a  feature  article; 
Joyce  Berckmann,  junior  page 
editor,  DuPage  Press:  first  in 
junior  page  and  news  story 
category;  and  Alma  Jilek,  wom¬ 
an’s  page  editor,  DuPage  Press : 
first  for  an  interview  article  and 
third  for  a  news  story.  Press 
Publications  also  won  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association’s 
first  place  award  for  general 
excellence  in  weeklies  and  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  of  6000-and-over 
circulation,  as  well  as  honorable 
mention  for  photography,  ty- 
jiography  and  want  ads. 

«  *  « 

HOW  COULD  YOU,  GOV?— 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Simon,  first 
husband  and  wife  team  ever 
to  serve  in  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives,  were  both 
present  when  Gov.  Stratton 
called  a  special  session  recently. 
Mr.  Simon,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Troy  (Ill.)  Tribune,  and 
his  spouse  were  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  honeymoon  at  the  time. 

*  «  « 

AGAIN,  AND  .AGAIN,  AND 
AGAIN,  AND  AGAIN  —  The 
Washington  (Mo.)  Missourian 
has  beer  named  Missouri’s  best 
weekly  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
year,  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  state  a  paper  has 
copped  the  general  excellence 
award  five  years  in  a  row.  It 
also  won  second  place  for  the 
best  news  story  and  received 
honorable  mention  for  its  agri¬ 
cultural  coverage. 

*  *  * 

BOOK  NEWS  —  Weimar 
Jones,  editor  of  the  Franklin 
(N.  C.)  Press,  will  see  a  col¬ 
lection  of  his  weekly  column, 
“Strictly  Personal”  put  between 
the  covers  a  book,  “An  Affair 
With  A  Weekly,”  scheduled  to 
come  out  in  June.  Mr.  Jones, 
a  former  city  newspaperman, 
bought  the  Press,  his  home  town 
paper,  15  years  ago,  and  his 
writings  deal  with  running  a 
weekly  and  life  among  the 
mountain  people. 

*  *  * 

BIG  IN  CONTENT  —  C.  T. 
Thompson’s  Wolbach  Messenger 
recently  won  first  place  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  from  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association  for 
papers  with  a  circulation  of  less 
than  500. 
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JOURNALISM  EDLCATION 

34  in  First  Year’s 
Public  Affairs  Class 


Austin,  Tex. 

An  address  by  Roy  R.  Rubot- 
tom  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  climaxed  (May  16)  the 
inau^ral  year  of  the  Public 
-Affairs  Reporting  Program  at 
the  University  of  Texas  School 
of  Journalism. 

Financed  by  professional 
.sources  and  the  University,  the 
program  is  an  attempt  to  put  the 
reporting  of  public  affairs  into  a 
more  accurate  relationship  in 
the  training  of  newsmen. 

Training  goes  beyond  journal¬ 
ism  and  may  reach  into  areas 
of  government,  sociology,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  other  fields.  The 
School  of  Journalism  has  the 
active  cooperation  of  other  Uni¬ 
versity  departments  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  Norris  G.  Davis. 

Thirty-four  students  enrolled 
for  the  first  year,  which  will  be 
concluded  June  1.  All  journalism 
students,  as  well  as  professional 
newsmen,  may  attend  monthly 
convocations  where  experts  in 
various  fields  are  called  to  make 
keynote  talks. 

City  Planning 

A  major  event  of  the  year  was 
a  conference  on  “The  Popula¬ 
tion  Explosion”  in  which  70  city 
planners,  newspapermen,  legis¬ 
lators,  and  other  government  of¬ 
ficials  participated. 

Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
said  success  of  the  forum  in 
providing  an  avenue  of  under¬ 
standing  among  professions  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  same  problem  has 
prompted  planning  for  a  similar 


session  next  year  on  a  related 
pattern. 

First  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Reporting  Program  convocations 
in  the  Fall  was  highlighted  by 
Frank  King’s  discussion  of  the 
British  elections  and  their  im¬ 
portance  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  King,  a  former  AP  execu¬ 
tive,  is  now  executive  editor  of 
the  Houston  Post. 

Statehuuse  Cowrage 

Reporting  affairs  in  the  state 
legislature  was  the  topic  of  a 
panel  in  which  Raymond  Brooks 
and  Sam  Wood  of  the  Austin 
American;  Ken  Towery  of  the 
Fentress  newspapers,  and  Harry 
Provence  of  the  Waco  News- 
Tribune,  discussed  facets  of 
statehouse  coverage  and  fielded 
questions  on  the  topic. 

Smaller  newspapers  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  one  of  the  convoca¬ 
tions,  which  considered  the  news¬ 
paper’s  challenge  to  community 
leadership.  Panelists  were  Vern 
Sanford,  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  general  manager;  J.  C. 
Smyth,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Liberty  Vindicator,  and  Art 
Kowert,  publisher  of  the  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  Standard. 

One  of  the  convocations  on 
international  public  affairs  fea¬ 
tured  Margaret  Keach,  who  ex¬ 
plained  her  work  in  gathering 
material  in  Africa  for  her  books. 
Another  on  the  “world  in  revolu¬ 
tion”  featured  economics  and 
government  professors  at  the 
University. 

Profs  Gather 

Professors  from  all  University 
departments  gathered  at  one  of 


GRAMMAR  for 
JOURNALISTS 

E.  L.  Callih«n,  Chairman, 

Dept,  of  Journalism, 

Southern  Methodist  Univ. 

"Suparb.  You  hava  halpad 
anrich  journalistic  bibli¬ 
ography."  —  Leland  0. 

Casa.  Editor.  TOGETHER. 

"A  book  our  craft  has  sought  and 
naedad  for  years." 

—EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

"A  clear,  sensible  treatise,  free  from 
old-fashioned  textbook  verbiage." 

—AUTHOR  AND  JOURNALIST 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY  I 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTED  ON  BOSS  PRESSES 


"A  very  practical  book  for  all  writers." 

—REWRITE 

397  pages  $4-50  Order  direct  from; 

HE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 
5  East  26th  Street,  New  York  10 


the  sessions  to  explain  how  cer¬ 
tain  courses  in  their  respective 
fields  might  be  of  value  to  the 
journalist. 

Walter  Cronkite,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  newsman, 
and  Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
were  among  other  speakers 
during  the  school  year.  Student 
journalists  talked  shop  with  Lu¬ 
cille  Kirk  of  Parents’  magazine; 
Stan  Swinton,  AP  World  Serv¬ 
ice;  Charles  Guy,  editor  of  the 
Lubbock  Avalanche- Journal,  and 
Felton  West,  city  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post. 


establishing  internships  by 
journalists  in  k'ovemmeiit  oSm 
The  pioneer  in  this  work  is 
Sullivan,  who  will  work  dura* 
the  summer  in  the  city 
ager’s  office  at  Fort  Worth. 


Room  for  Elective  Courses 


Within  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  a  specified  sequence  of 
courses  is  advised  for  students 
in  the  Public  Affairs  Reporting 
Program,  leaving  them  room  to 
take  elective  courses  in  other 
fields.  They  may  work  toward 
bachelor  and  master  of  Journal- 
degrees  under  the  plan. 


Steps  are  being  taken  to  increase 
the  number  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships  available  to  qualified 
students. 

The  journalism  faculty  was 
strengthened  this  year  by  the 
addition  of  Dr,  William  S. 
Rivers,  whose  doctorate  is  in 
political  science. 

Dave  Cheavens,  AP  bureau 
chief  at  the  Texas  Capitol, 
supervises  “laboratory”  work  of 
the  students  in  the  statehouse, 
where  they  must  work  four 
hours  every  two  weeks  and  at¬ 
tend  an  hour’s  lecture. 

Bo  Byers,  capitol  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
handles  other  teaching  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  school  as  a  part 
of  the  public  affairs  program. 

Working  full  time  with  the 
faculty  in  supervising  the  re¬ 
porting  laboratory  is  Bill  Mc- 
Reynolds,  former  departmental 
editor  of  the  Amarillo  News- 
Globe. 


On  Fellowships 


DEPARTMENT  STATUS 


Kingston,  8.  i. 

Effective  July  1,  Joum»li«, 
will  liecome  a  department  urj 
major  at  the  University  gf 
Rhode  Island.  The  departma; 
will  offer  seven  core  conna 
plus  courses  for  options  in  nen 
jiaper  reporting  and  editing  uo 
radio- TV  reporting  and  editaj 
A  part  of  the  College  of  Art 
and  Sciences,  journalism  b 
been  a  minor  field  of  study « 
URI  for  several  years. 

A  student  practice  ammp. 
ment  with  new.spapers  has  bts 
operating  for  three  years.  Ai 
increased  use  of  newsmen  a 
lecturers  and  laboratory  b- 
structors  is  planned,  Profesur 
Robert  W.  McCreanor,  (isir 
man  of  the  department,  said. 


HEADS  DEPARTMENT 
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Fat'etteville,  Art 

Jess  Covington,  who  has  bee. 
assistant  professor  of  journal 
ism  and  assistant  director  of 
publicity  at  the  Ixiuisiana  Pol; 
technic  Institution  in  Ruston. 
La.,  has  been  chosen  as  the  net 
head  of  the  University  of  Ar 
kansas  Journalism  Departmem 
He  will  succeed  Dr.  David  Ber 
gin,  who  resigned  to  accept  i 
journalism  faculty  position  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Covington  has  worked  as 
an  Arkansas  Gazette  reporter 
and  as  an  editor  of  the  Arkai 
sas  Power  and  Light  Clompany 
publications. 


Also  assisting  in  instruction 
are  two  newsmen  lured  back  to 
the  campus  by  fellowships  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  professionals  in 
seeking  higher  degrees.  Warren 
Burkett,  winner  of  the  $1,200 
Public  Affairs  Reporting  Fellow¬ 
ship,  was  a  departmental  editor 
and  aviation  writer  for  the  Abi¬ 
lene  Reporter-News  before  re¬ 
turning  to  the  campus  last  Fall. 
Harold  E.  Whittington,  winner 
of  the  $1,200  Fentress  Fellow¬ 
ship,  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Temple  Daily  Telegram  and 
later  with  the  Baytown  Sun  and 
other  properties  of  Southern 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  summer  intern¬ 
ships  on  newspaper  jobs  for 
those  seeking  degrees,  the  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  Program  is 


MASTER’S  CURRICULUM 

Morgantown,  W.  Vi 

Dr.  Guy  H.  Stewart,  grsdinb 
of  West  Virginia  Univenity 
has  been  named  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  will  leave  a  poa- 
tion  at  Tennessee  Polyteduut 
Institute,  where  he  has  bw 
director  of  public  informatk* 
and  associate  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  since  1950.  He  has  done 
extensive  research  in  early 
newspaper  history. 

Dr.  Warren  K.  Agee^  head  of 
the  school  of  Journalism,  saki 
one  of  Dr.  Stewart’s  respwisi 
bilities  will  be  development  of 
Master’s  degree  curriculum 
Journalism. 

Dr.  Stewart  has  worked  |or 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  IfAooliW 
(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  and 
Cumberland  ( Md. )  Eve nj*l 
Times.  During  World  WarlU* 
served  as  a  Navy  communica¬ 
tions  officer. 


Uni 
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br  V.I  Writer.  Editors’  Afient  Defends 

W^ltoriOi  }t  rltxfrS  do  so,  with  full  military  effort 

K^tin«dir..mpa,eu)  Regents’  Closed  Meetings 

fft  nrpvpnt  war  If  pan  Ho  ao  i/  if  Cx 


,  nnnP  14^  OH  me  SIQC  01  IFCe- 

(Costww^  i  dom.  America  has  the  power 

^  to  prevent  war.  It  can  do  so  if  it 

Mpolation  explosion,  to  k^p  maintains  this  power  and  per- 
mverninent  close  enough  to  the  ^  mistaken  atout 

nMole  that  the  phrases  ^vem-  willingfness  to  use  it.” 
by  the  people’  and  ‘by  con- 

^  of  the  governed’  can  have  Fiscal  Responsibility 


Minneapolis  urged  the  Legislature  to  with- 
A  controversy  was  stirred  in  hold  university  fvmds  if  regents 
press  circles  when  the  executive  don’t  open  meetings, 
secretarv  of  the  Minnesota  Mr.  Keller  said  the  resolu- 


by  the  people  diiu  uywi.  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Mr.  Keller  said  the  resolu- 

lent  of  the  governed  can  hav  Puwal  Responsibility  Newspaper  Association  said  he  tion  was  “grossly  unfair”  and 

ictoal  reality*  McKalip  of  the  Tucson  favored  certain  closed  meetings  “too  drastic.”  Although  the 

“The  other  great  issue  facing  &  Citizen  had  placed  the  by  regents  of  the  University  of  measure  was  tabled,  the  MNA 

j^mericans  today  is  peace.  1  Communist  challenge  under  the  Minnesota.  directors  asked  their  manager  to 

place  this  secondary  to  the  is-  general  issue  of  “individual  re-  Ralph  W.  Keller,  representing  discuss  it  with  the  university. 

^  of  freedom  liecausewithout  sponsibility  vs.  dependence  upon  the  association’s  360  weeklies  As  soon  as  Mr.  Keller’s  re- 
fnedom  peace  would  be  mean-  government.”  His  second  major  and  23  non-metropolitan  dailies,  marks  were  published,  he  was 

i^ess,  if  it  would  be  possible  jssug  he  defined  as :  appeared  before  the  regents  at  a  widely  rebuked  by  state  editors. 

It  all.  “Fiscal  responsibility.  Our  recent  (April  8)  meeting  to  MNA  directors  issued  a  policy 

“Utopian  peace  would  be  that  government  must  be  kept  strong  abide  by  orders  of  the  associa-  statement  reasserting  their 

(ondition  in  which  there  would  financially  in  order  to  support  tion  and  request  open  meetings,  stand  on  public  meetings  and 

be  no  reason  to  think  of  war,  the  very  great  defense  effort  He  said  he  rather  dreaded  to  “complete  public  accounting  by 

there  would  be  univer-  that  is  necessary.  We  can  af-  make  such  a  request  because  the  all  governmental  units  and 

nl  meeting  of  minds  on  the  ford  every  cent  necessary,  what-  way  the  regents  hold  their  meet-  agencies  at  all  levels.” 

objectives  of  civilization  and  ever  the  requirements  of  na-  ings  “has  never  disturbed  me  in  Mr.  Keller  defended  his  stand 

pnrr®*®-  ^  world  the  tional  stren^h,  if  we  do  not  the  least.”  in  another  statement.  “I  voiced 

qoeition  of  disarmament  would  waste  our  substance  foolishly  If  all  regent  meetings  were  a  conviction  which  remains  un- 

fide  into  obscurity,  because  no  and  destroy  our  government’s  open,  he  said,  he  doubted  if  more  shaken,”  he  said,  “that  every 


one  would  care  what  armaments  and  our  own  financial  strength 
others  might  have.  Until  this  “Haying  done  the  first  twt 
hippens  there  will  never  be  dis-  ( individual  and  fiscal  responsi- 


and  our  own  financial  strength,  newsmen  would  attend  or  much  executive  and  administrative 
“Haying  done  the  first  two  more  news  would  result.  The  body  should  be  entitled  to  con- 
( individual  and  fiscal  responsi-  news  that  did  develop  might  be  sider  some  issues  and  problems 


inument. 

Universal  Freedom 


bility)  it  becomes  natural  and  “less  favorable”  to  the  univer- 
easy  to  come  up  to  whatever  sity,  he  noted. 


levels  of  defense  our  experts  and 


iss  favorable”  to  the  univer-  ‘without  the  public  hanging  over 
;y,  he  noted.  their  shoulders’  —  allowing  a 

Mr.  Keller  explained  that  the  freedom  of  individual  expression 


•This  kind  of  world  can  come  administration  in  Washing-  issue  of  open  meetings  was  which  is  difficult  if  not  impos- 

luto  being  only  when  there  is  honestly  believe  we  need,”  raised  at  MNA’s  recent  conven-  sible  when  there  is  the  possibil- 

inirersal  freedom  and  self-de-  concluded.  tion  when  a  resolution  offered  ity  of  misunderstanding,  rnisin- 

taninttion.  Only  then  will  all  ♦  •  *  jjy  Bernard  Casserly,  editor  of  terpretation  and  sometimes 


nio^  be  willing  to  pursue  NEXT  WEEJK;  Editorial  Power  the  Catholic  Bulletin,  St.  Paul,  downright  careless  reporting.' 
their  own  ways  and  let  other  Assessed  and  How  These  Issues 
peoples  pursue  theirs.  The  ob-  are  Being  Presented  to  the  Peo- 

.  YOUR  MOST  EFFECTIVE 

of  letdership.  But  it  cannot  be  Daily  Rounds  Up  imvestmemt 
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mio  who  looks  about  and  sees  IrOVCmOFS 

that  he  is  the  senior  officer 

SUM  OF  THE  PEOPIE 

uwts  the  power  to  lead.  It  Kennewick,  Wash. 

malt  be  the  leadership  of  a  na-  ^  The  Western  Conference  of  Ky  JOnll  KrClfft 

hot  which  knows  the  right  path  Governors  in  Seattle  and  a  dedi-  * 


•America’s  role  may  be  that  rk„»i  o  i  wt 

of  leadership.  But  it  cannot  be  URlly  IVOUndS  Ld 
the  leadership  of  the  military  ^  ^ 
mao  who  looks  about  and  sees  CrOVCmOFS 

that  he  is  the  senior  officer 

present  and  so  assumes  com-  A  1  A/f  D 

mand,  or  of  the  man  who  sees  X  3.g0S 

that  he  is  the  strongest  and  so 

ueerts  the  power  to  lead.  It  Kennewick,  Wash, 

molt  be  the  leadership  of  a  na-  The  Western  Conference  of 
boa  which  knows  the  right  path  Governors  in  Seattle  and  a  dedi- 
lod  takes  it,  inviting  others  to  cation  of  a  California  Spray 
follow  if  they  wish.  Chemical  Company  plant  here 

“Concern  for  the  rest  of  the  fuimished  the  incentive  for  the 
wirkl  must  be  first  of  all  self-  Tri-City  Herald  to  publish  its 
oaeem.  The  United  States  can-  Industrial  Progress  Edition 

imt  lead  if  it  does  not  retain  pages  on  Sunday,  May  16. 

ih  own  freedom.  It  cannot  give  Early  Sunday  morning,  Eldon 
®*t*rial  aid  to  others  if  it  does  Smith,  circulation  director  of  the 
itself  remain  solvent  and  Herald,  took  100  copies  of  the 
^■Fwonsly  productive.  America  edition  and  drove  260  miles  to 
““»t  buy  friendship.  Friend-  deliver  them  personally  to  Gov- 
•bip  must  be  earned.  Other  na-  emor  Rosellini  of  Washingfton 
I***  will  believe  what  we  say  ^nd  to  10  other  Governors  at  the 
they  see  that  we  believe  it  Olympic  Hotel  in  Seattle. 

The  $6  million  chemical  plant 
Die  United  States  should  was  dedicated  on  the  17th  with 
^  pve  encouragement,  and  10  Governors  coming  here  by 
^  wd  and  comfort  when  prac-  chartered  plane  from  Seattle, 
^uid  appropriate,  to  those  The  Herald’s  edition  contained 
who  earnestly  and  genu-  146,230  lines  of  editorial  mater- 
^  Mek  fre^om,  and  prog-  ial  and  104,202  lines  of  adver- 
their  own  desire  and  tising  with  color  on  22  pages. 

Editorial  had  color  on  19  pages, 
^••wwhile  the  United  States  The  theme  of  the  entire  edi- 
military  tion  was  ‘big  pictures,  big  stories 
to  exert  the  balance  and  big  ads.” 
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YOUR  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
INVESTMENT 
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SUM  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

by  John  Kraft 

.  .  .  satisfies  your  readers'  fascination  for  proph¬ 
ecy —  through  facts  compiled  by  national  and 
spot  surveys.  Dramatized  by  skillful  writing  and 
political  insight  on  the  solid  foundation  of  pre¬ 
tested  depth  surveys. 

RUNS  FROM  JUNE  TO  ELECTION 

Don’t  wait  for  a  salesman 
, , .  wire  collect . . . 

National  Data  Guides  Division 
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SYNDICATES 

New  Immigrant 
Feature  Ptanned 

A  new  weekly  800-to-l,200- 
word  column  called  “Immigrant 
U.S.A.”  is  being  written  and 
syndicated  by  Abe  Pivowitz  (27 
W.  11th  St.,  New  York  11). 

The  feature  began  abroad 
May  21  and  is  scheduled  for 
release  in  U.  S.  newspapers 
June  19. 

Each  week,  a  different  im¬ 
migrant — a  French  engineer,  a 
German  secretary,  a  British  me¬ 
chanic,  an  Irish  nurse — will  com¬ 
pare  life  in  this  country  with 
the  way  he  lived  at  home. 

During  the  last  five  years, 
more  than  five  million  persons 
came  to  the  U.  S.,  9%  of  them 
quota  immigrants. 

“Many  arrived  with  a  Holly¬ 
wood  version  of  the  U.  S.,  little 
prepared  for  conditions  here,” 
said  Mr.  Pivowitz.  “My  column 
is  designed  to  bridge  this  com¬ 
munications  gap  and  provide  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  life 
here  and  abroad.” 

Columns  datelined  from  vari¬ 
ous  cities  will  be  mailed  news¬ 
papers  four  weeks  in  adv^ance. 

Abe  Pivowitz  was  born  in 
New  York  and  worked  on  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  where  he  reviewed  books  on 
foreign  policy  and  philosophy. 
He  was  a  reporter  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  Collier's  and  did  special 
assignments  for  Newsweek. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was 
a  field  representative  for  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  War  Information 
in  China.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Foreigpi  Service  School  of 
Georgetown  University  and  has 


traveled  in  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia. 

*  *  * 

New  Paperback 
Supplement 

Paperback  Review,  the  first 
syndicated  book  supplement  de- 
v’oted  exclusively  to  paperback 
books,  will  publish  its  first  issue 
in  October,  it  was  announced  by 
.41an  C.  Gillespie,  publisher. 

The  32-page  rotogravure,  tab¬ 
loid  publication,  with  a  guaran¬ 
teed  circulation  of  500,000,  will 
be  distributed  by  newspapers 
and  college  newspapers.  Mr. 
Gillespie  already  has  signed  117 
college  papers  and  he  has  not 
yet  approached  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  supplement,  issued  twice 
a  year — in  the  Fall  and  Spring 
— will  discuss  between  500  and 
000  paperback  books,  as  selected 
by  such  eminent  literary  figures 
as  Mark  Van  Doren,  Brooks 
Atkinson,  Sidney  Hook,  Margar¬ 
et  Mead,  Granville  Hicks,  Or¬ 
ville  Prescott  and  others. 

Paperback  Review  will  be 
personalized  on  the  local  level, 
with  eight  pages  left  for  local 
bookstore  advertising.  National 
advertising  already  is  being  sold 
by  the  publishers.  Book  Report 
Services,  Inc.,  101  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  3. 

*  * 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERIES 

A  series  of  1,000-word  stories 
about  South  America  by  Otto 
Zausmer,  associate  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Globe,  is  offered  by 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance.  The  writer  has  just 
returned  from  an  extensive 
study  tour. 


Kindly  kinks... 


All  folks  have  foibles,  soft  shoulders  and  detour 
bends  in  the  road  to  personality,  magnified 
mannerisms,  funny  character  traits  which  amuse 
friends.  George  Clark  has  a  candid-camera  eye 
for  spotting  the  most  human  of  these  human 
frailties,  draws  them  daily  in 


The  Neighbors 

. . .  the  gag  panel  of  ordinary  people,  that  mirrors  ourselves, 
catches  the  comedy  of  subject  and  situation,  packs  a  dependable 
laugb.  Good-humored,  warm-hearted,  the  panel  gets  the 
family  vote— is  a  favorite  across  all  age  ranges,  and  of  both  genders 
. . .  helps  build  steady  readers  and  circulation.  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihun^^^etMT 

Mnt*  A>ira  BuiltHna,  IV vim  York 
MnVm  Tribune  Toimer,  Chlenao 


Elinor  K.  Rose 


Elinor  K,  Rose 
Says  It  in  Verse 

A  woman  who  has  made  her 
mark  in  the  field  of  light  verse 
is  Elinor  K.  Rose,  whose  quat¬ 
rains  are  syndicated  in  26  news¬ 
papers  by  Allied  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Rose,  who  lives  at  25560 
Dundee  Road,  Royal  Oak,  Mich., 
has  just  published  her  second 
book,  “Sugar  and  Spice,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  verse  from  her  news¬ 
paper  feature  and  from  maga¬ 
zines. 

When  she  first  approached 
Publisher  Phil  Miller  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Grant  Howell, 
Royal  Oak  Daily  Tribune,  with 
her  idea  for  writing  verse  she 
found  them  very  doubtful  be¬ 
cause  they  felt  readership  of 
poetry  would  be  too  limited. 

But  they  found  she  avoids 
sticky  sentimentality.  Her  pre¬ 
cisely  tailored  four-liners  catch 
the  spirit  of  casual  living.  She 
mixes  subjects  to  satisfy  the 
whole  family.  Her  six-a-week 
feature  follows  a  pattern  of  one 
quatrain  about  children,  one  di¬ 
rected  to  women,  one  to  men,  one 
philosophical  nugget  and  others 
are  topical. 

Gift  of  Insight 

“Her  gift  of  direct  insight, 
expressed  succinctly,  has  been 
amazingly  successful  with  our 
readers,”  said  Editor  Howell. 

The  Royal  Oak  Tribune  and 
some  smaller  dailies  carry  the 
feature  on  their  editorial  page. 
The  Newhouse  papers  use  it  in 
I  their  “Good  Morning”  and 
I  “Good  Evening”  columns.  The 
1  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  Cobimbus 
'  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Times,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
\  Journal  and  Jackson  (Mich.) 

Citizen  Patriot  carry  it  in  their 
;  women’s  sections.  The  Daven- 
,  port  (Iowa)  Times  uses  it  on 
the  feature  page. 

W.  Sprague  Holden,  chairman 
of  the  Wayne  State  University 
Department  of  Journalism,  said 
of  the  quatrains:  “They  are 

EDITOR  ac  P 


more  than  merely  clever.  TW 
last  line,  the  hist  phraji,  tkc  ' 
last  word  often  flashes  incand* 
cence.  The  periodic  expresnoB 
even  more  difficult  to  biinj  off 
in  verse  than  in  prose,  is  her 
specialty.” 

Mrs.  Rose,  who  is  listed  ii 
“Who’s  Who  of  Americii 
Women,”  has  received  an  alumni 
achievement  award  from  Hills, 
dale  College  and  was  named 
“Writer  of  the  Year”  by  Detroit 
women  writers  in  1959. 

She  puts  in  at  least  40  houn 
a  week  on  her  writing  besidn 
caring  for  a  husband  and  throe 
very  active  boys.  She  still  has 
found  time  to  work  with  the 
PTA,  Girl  Scouts,  Cub  Scooti 
and  to  serv’e  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church. 

She  also  attemds  meetings  of 
AAUW,  Kappa  Kappa  Gammi, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
others,  and  many  of  her  verses 
come  from  being  an  able  listeno 
and  observ’er  at  such  meetingi 

An  example  of  her  work: 

Getting  the  Word 

Our  puppy  chews  chairs,  a 
deplorable  caper; 

We  slap  its  behind  with  a  rdl 
of  newspaper. 

This  training  is  having 
amazing  success. 

For  even  a  dog  knows  the 
power  of  the  press. 

*  *  * 

New  Syndicate 
Is  Established 

The  Detroit  Syndicate  (233d 
Dime  Building,  Detroit  26, 
Mich.)  has  been  established  by 
Edward  L.  Viets  to  distribute 
his  brief  column  on  current 
world  events  under  title  of  “The 
Heckler.” 

The  syndicate  also  offers  an 
economic  service  for  informa¬ 
tion,  not  for  reprint  as  a  fea¬ 
ture. 

A  travel  column  is  ready  and 
negotiations  are  under  way  to 
obtain  writers  for  an  autwnobile 
column  and  an  investment 
column. 

•  ♦  * 

GOULD  HONORED 

The  Woodstock  (Ill.)  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  honored  a  iw^ 
dent  of  the  town,  Chester  Gould, 
who  draws  “Dick  Tracy”  fw 
the  Chicago  Tribune — New  York 
News  Syndicate,  at  a  dinner 
May  26  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Gould’s  selection  last  month  ns 
“Cartoonist  of  the  Year”  by  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

(See  page  60  for  more  Syndi¬ 
cate  news). 
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that  your  readers  will  note  and  quote 


'Akerisms 

ikers  on  Taxes  •  "Taxation  has  become  onerous.  How  much  of  it  results  from  the 
peoples  demands  on  government  and  how  much  of  it  results  from  bureaucratic 
jecisions  as  to  what  is  considered  good  for  the  people  may  be  debatable.  No 
inehasyet  devised  an  economic  system  under  which  something  can  be 


i(ers  on  Kennedy  and  Intolerance  •  "Religious  affiliation  appears  to 
5  the  sole  issue  insofar  as  some  bigots  are  concerned.  And  such  bigots 
■e  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  For  isn't  it  just  as  intolerant 
:  vote  for  a  man  solely  because  he  belongs  to  one's  religious  group 
:  it  is  to  vote  against  him  because  he  doesn't?" 


kerson  Castro  •  "The  American  policy  of  patience  and  restraint  has  not 
:::  a  favorable  effect  upon  Castro.  He  appears  to  have  mistaken  it 
:■  indecision  and  weakness." 


verson  Espionage  •  "In  espionage  the  sin  is  not  in  the  act  but  in  getting  caught, 
may  not  be  as  it  should  be.  But  that  is  as  it  is.” 


Now,  take  your  readers 
behind  the  scenes  in 

"PEOPlE*-POllTICS"i 

—  acute,  absorbing  commentary 
politics  by  MILBURN  “Pete"  AKERS  •  E  d  1 1  o  i 


"Pete"  Akers  is  an  editor  who  knows  politics  from  the  inside  out. 
He  cut  his  political  wisdom  teeth  in  Springfield.  He  deepened  his 
political  experience  with  a  hitch  in  Washington  when  he  covered 
the  Senate.  And  he  long  covered  national  politics  for  The  Sun-Times, 
prior  to  his  appointment  as  editor. 

Akers’  column  is  winning  many  new  readers  for  The  Sun-Times. 
His  column  will  win  new  readers  for  your  paper,  too. 


It's  New!  ^ 

IT'S  TIMELY!  IT'S  AN  INDEPENDENT 
COLUMN  THAT  PULLS  NO  PUNCHES 
WHILE  PUNCHING  UP 
READERSHIP! 


available  three  times  a  week  •  CALL  OR  WIRE  COLLECT  FOR  RATES  IN  YOUR  AREA 

CHICAGO 


SU^ -TIMES 


Robert  A.  Cooper,  General  Manager  •  WHitehall  3-3000  •  401  N.  Wabash,  Chicago  11 


SYNDICATES 
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Helen  W  orden  Erskine 
Bylines  Dorothy  Dix 

By  Ray  Erwin 


For  the  first  time  since  it  was 
established  in  1896,  the  Dorothy 
Dix  advice  column,  oldest  syndi¬ 
cated  feature  in  the  country, 
has  a  new  byline.  The  column 
is  now  “Dorothy  Dix  by  Helen 
Worden  Erskine.” 

Bell  Syndicate,  which  distrib¬ 
utes  the  feature,  announced  that 
Mrs.  Erskine,  whose  philosophy 
is  not  to  point  an  accusing 
finger  but  to  offer  valuable  help 
in  the  form  of  intelligent  advice, 
has  been  selected  to  write  the 
column  permanently  under  her 
own  name.  She  has  headed  the 
Dorothy  Dix  staff  since  last 
October  on  a  trial  basis. 

Mail  Tripled 

The  mail  from  readers  tripled 
during  this  period,  syndicate 
spokesmen  said.  Readers  re¬ 
questing  aid  are  sent  printed 
leaflets  or  personal  letters  in 
reply.  “I  care  about  people,  what 
happens  to  them  and  why  they 
are  unhappy,”  explained  Mrs. 
Erskine. 

There  are  seven  “Dorothy 
Dix”  releases  each  week,  six  of 
them  answering  readers’  re¬ 
quests  for  advice  and  one  is  a 
weekend  essay  of  counsel-solu¬ 
tion  about  some  personal  prob¬ 
lem  many  people  encounter. 

Helen  Worden  Erskine,  like 
the  late  Dorothy  Dix,  won  fame 
as  a  newspaper  reporter.  She 
worked  as  a  feature  writer  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  and  many  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Here  is  her  own  story  of  her 
vast  experience  in  meeting, 
knowing  and  writing  about 
people : 

Her  Own  Story 

“I  see  this  column  as  a  service, 
not  a  feature.  The  people  who 
write  me  are  in  trouble.  I  take 
them  seriously.  They  have  real 
problems  which,  understandably, 
they  feel  reluctant  to  discuss 
with  family  or  friends.  Many 
preface  their  letters  by  saying, 
T  turn  to  you  because,  not  being 
closely  involved,  you  will  have  a 
better  perspective  on  my  prob¬ 
lem’.  They  usually  wind  up  with, 
‘Just  to  tell  you,  has  helped  me.’ 

“I  read  each  and  every  letter. 
When  practical — or  if  I  think 
both  question  and  answer  may 
guide  another  in  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion,  I  use  the  letter  in  the  col- 
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umn.  If  the  writer  requests  that 
it  not  be  printed,  I  send  a  per¬ 
sonal  reply.  The  letters  come 
from  all  types  and  kinds — high, 
low,  rich,  poor,  young,  old,  sick, 
well,  good  and  bad — with  one 
terrific  bond  in  common  — 
trouble.  And  that  is  the  basis 
upon  which  we  meet,  as  it  were, 
and  talk;  for  I  too  have  known 
trouble.  There  is  hardly  a  ques¬ 
tion  raised,  or  a  problem  de¬ 
scribed,  which  I  have  not  either 
wrestled  with  myself,  or  en¬ 
countered  as  a  reporter. 

“There  is  little,  if  anything, 
about  people  which  I  do  not 
know,  and  knowing  the  worst 
and  the  best,  I  still  have  the 
greatest  compassion  for  human 
beings.  It  is  vitally  important 
than  anyone  who  writes  a  col¬ 
umn  like  this  possess  compas¬ 
sion.  But  it  is  also  essential  that 
such  a  columnist  be  a  realist. 
Facts  must  be  faced.  Some 
readers  disagree  with  my  an¬ 
swers  while  others  are  just  as 
loud  in  their  praise.  Neither 
kind  influences  me.  This  column 
is  not  a  feature  written  to  please 
or  entertain  the  public.  It  is  a 
service  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  trouble  who  seek  help.  I  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

Extensive  Experiences 

“I  believe  I  am  uniquely  qual¬ 
ified  to  do  so  because  of  my  ex¬ 
tensive  and  varied  experiences. 
I  was  bom  in  Denver,  grew  up 
in  New  York  City  and  have  lived 
or  worked  as  a  reporter,  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  I  could  set 
up  housekeeping  in  a  tent  on 
the  Sahara  Desert  and  soon  be 
at  home.  This  may  be  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  instinct  in  me.  I  come 
of  a  writing  family. 

“I  have  been  married  twice — 
my  first  husband,  John  Erskine, 
the  author  and  educator,  died  in 
1951.  Eight  years  later  I  mar¬ 
ried  William  Henry  Harrison 
Cranmer,  a  mining  executive 
with  headquarters  in  Utah.  We 
commute  between  my  apartment 
in  New  York  City,  where  I  have 
my  office,  and  his  home — now 
mine  —  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Wherever  I  go  the  Dorothy  Dix 
mail  follows  me.  I  read  and 
answer,  with  the  help  of  my  sec¬ 
retary,  thousands  of  letters  each 
month.  All  are  treated  confi¬ 
dentially  and,  after  a  certain 
period,  destroyed.  Dorothy  Dix 


Helen  Worden  Erticine 

followed  much  the  same  proced¬ 
ure. 


Parallel  Live« 

“In  many  ways  my  life  paral¬ 
lels  hers.  Because  our  experi¬ 
ences  were  similar,  our  thinking 
is  similar.  In  a  recent  column  I 
stated  that  morals  were  largely 
a  matter  of  geography.  Having 
visited  far  countries  like  Saudi 
Arabia,  Pakistan,  Yugoslavia 
and  Turkey,  I  knew  from  first¬ 
hand  observation,  that  this  was 
true.  Not  long  after,  I  happened 
to  pick  up  a  copy  of  Dorothy 
Dix’s  biography.  Almost  the  first 
line  I  read  was  this  quote  from 
her:  ‘Morals  are  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  geography.’ 

“I  went  to  work  at  16  to  help 
out  in  a  family  financial  crisis. 
Coming  from  a  family  of 
writers,  it  was  ever  either  feast 
or  famine  with  us.  I’m  always 
helping  some  relative,  friend  or 
stranger.  It  is  part  of  my  na¬ 
ture.  I  couldn’t  do  otherwise. 
Yet,  I  would  not  say  I  was  a 
do-gooder  for  I’m  neither  a 
prude  nor  a  fanatic.  My  only 
motivation  is  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves.  And  that,  in 
essence,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
column  —  as  it  was  with  its 
founder,  Dorothy  Dix.” 

*  *  * 

FINE  HONORED 


Syndicate 

Sentences 
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— Writes  John  J.  Liney  Jr 
Huntingdon  V’alley,  Pa,  vlj 
produces  the  “Henry”  c««i( 
strip  (a  new  plastic  doll  km 
been  made  of  “Henry”)  forKiii 
Features  Syndicate:  “Aptopm 
Bil  Keane’s  suggestion  to  Syi. 
dicate  Sentences  (May  14)  abtR 
a  triangle  shape  for  a  panel  cv- 
toon,  it  occurred  to  me,  tmt- 
time  ago.  that  since  the  sqaait 
the  rectangle,  circle  and  pm. 
sibly  the  triangle  had  already 
been  used,  it  left  only  the  eikt 
for  someone  to  latch  on  to.  Ao 
cordingly,  below  is  a  sampled 
a  new  series  T  am  workiac  m 
for  small  fry,  for  King:” 


— Bob  Barnes  and  hia  wife. 
Ruth.  “The  Better  Half”  (Refie 
ter  &  Tribune  Syndicate),  lean 
San  Francisco  July  7  for  i 
leisurely  cruise  through  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  and  West  Indies  and  la 
to  Europe,  where  they  will  aperi 
three  months  visiting  newspaper 
editors  in  15  countries.  They  wi 
collect  material  for  a  new  basL 

— Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peak, 
minister  who  writes  the  “Ckai- 
dent  Living”  column  (Hall  Syi- 
dicate),  gave  confidential  15- 
minute  interviews  to  14  readers 
of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Jountai 
Herald  in  a  private  office  in  the 
newspaper  building.  The  cogi¬ 
tations  dealt  with  such  subje^ 
as  alcoholism,  sex,  shyness,  ia- 
ability  to  hold  a  job.  The  clerH" 
man-author  said  he  believed  tke 
interviews  were  worthwhile. 


Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  education 
editor.  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  has  just  received 
another  award  to  add  to  his 
many-splendored  collection.  He 
received  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  of  the  International  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Eloy  Alfaro,  with 
headquarters  in  Panama. 

Dr.  Fine  was  cited  as  the 
“voice  and  conscience  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education.”  Previous  recip¬ 
ients  of  the  award  have  been 
President  Eisenhower,  former 
President  Truman.  (See  page 
58). 


— Dave  Breger,  creator  sf 
“Mister  Breger”  (King  Feataw 
Syndicate)  and  who  created  the 
term  “GI  Joe”  and  the  soldm 
character  “Private  Breger 
during  the  war,  will  speak  »t 
Colorado  State  University’s  «• 
stitute  in  Technical  and  Indw- 
trial  Communications  July 
15.  His  subject:  “CartsoM J 
Technical  Illustrations.”  n*® 
when  Dave  was  with  a  Chkage 
Stock  Yards  sausage  f***®^’^ 
wrote  the  slogan,  “Onr  Want 
Is  the  Best.” 
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I  Deplores  Press  Hazards  in  3 


Zurich 

The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  issued  statements  this  week 
filling  attention  to  “the  pro¬ 
gressive  elimination  of  press 
freedom  in  Cuba”  and  express¬ 
ing  "grave  concern  at  the  situa- 
Sm  of  the  press  in  South  Afri¬ 
ca." 

The  Institute  also  voiced  anx¬ 
iety  about  the  proceedings  taken 
by  French  authorities  against 
Xlsin  de  Serigny,  editor  of 
UEeho  D’ Alger,  held  in  cus¬ 
tody  since  the  Jan.  24  revolt  in 
Alt^. 

An  Institute  spokesman  said 
IPI  had  been  reviewing  the 
press  situation  in  the  three 
countries  and  “today  we  felt  the 
time  had  come  to  issue  these 
jtatements  on  behalf  of  our 
members  in  43  countries.” 

The  statements: 

Cuba  —  “The  International 
Press  Institute  deplores  the  pro- 
penive  elimination  of  freedom 
is  Cuba. 

“The  recent  seizure  by  union 
members,  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
enunent,  of  the  last  two  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
oy,  Diario  De  La  Marina  and 
Prma  Libre,  has  come  as  the 
climax  of  a  campaign  of  intimi- 
iition  against  the  press. 

“Cuban  editors  have  been 


forced  to  print  so-called  ‘clari¬ 
fying  statements’  at  the  whim 
of  the  workers  and  in  clear  de¬ 
fiance  of  press  liberties  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Cuban  constitu¬ 
tion.  Heavy  penalties  under  new 
articles  introduced  into  the  con¬ 
stitution  threaten  all  those  who 
‘arouse  counter  -  revolutionary 
feelings’  and  have  intensified 
what  has  been  called  the  ‘cen¬ 
sorship  by  terror*  now  being 
exerted  by  the  Castro  regime. 

“For  these  reasons  the  IPI 
unreservedly  associates  itself 
with  the  protests  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association 
against  the  suppression  of  press 
freedom  in  Cuba.” 

Til  real  of  .Suppression 

South  Africa — “The  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  expresses 
its  grave  concern  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  press  in  South 
Africa  arising  from  the  emer¬ 
gency  regulations. 

“Because  of  the  wide  terms 
of  these  regulations,  newspa¬ 
pers  in  South  Africa  find  them¬ 
selves  under  threat  of  suppres¬ 
sion,  unable  to  give  to  their 
readers  an  accurate  picture  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  Union 
or  to  comment  freely  on  events. 
Moreover,  newspapermen  in  the 


Union  are  now  working  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  summary  ar¬ 
rest.  Some  have  fled  the  coun¬ 
try  or  gone  into  hiding,  at  least 
five  others  are  in  jail. 

“All  those  journalists  who  are 
under  arrest  without  any 
charges  having  been  made 
against  them  should  be  brought 
to  trial  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Only  thus  can  the  Union 
government  dispel  the  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  certain  of 
those  at  present  in  jail  are  being 
despitefully  used  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  journalists. 

“The  IPI  notes  that  Mrs. 
Myma  Blumberg,  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  Daily  Herald, 
who  was  arrested  on  April  11 
but  never  charged,  has  now  been 
released.” 

.4sks  Early  Trial 

On  the  De  Serigny  case,  the 
IPI  said  it  “shares  the  anxiety 
of  French  newspapermen  con¬ 
cerning  the  proceedings  now 
being  taken”  against  the  editor 
of  L’Echo  D’Alger.  The  IPI 
added: 

“Supplementary  charges  have 
recently  been  added  to  his  dos¬ 
sier  based  on  articles  published 
in  his  newspaper  in  January 
1960,  which,  at  the  time  of  their 


Areas 

publication,  had  been  approved 
by  the  competent  authorities. 
This  gives  the  unfortunate  im¬ 
pression  that  this  editor  is  being 
proceeded  against  not  only  as  a 
citizen  who  may  have  com¬ 
mitted  offenses  under  common 
law  but  also  for  the  expression 
of  opinion — an  offense  which  is 
not  recognized  under  French 
law. 

“The  IPI,  therefore,  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  the  French 
authorities  will  put  an  end  to 
these  doubts  by  bringing  Alain 
De  Serigny  to  trial  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.” 

• 

Civic  Planners 
Cite  Newspapers 

Miami,  Fla. 

Citations  for  helping  advance 
community  planning  efforts  were 
conferred  this  week  by  the 
American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials  on  several  newspapers. 
The  Journalism  Award  went  to 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

Those  receiving  special  cita¬ 
tions  for  1958  and  1959  were 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  (Ruth 
Moore) ,  Milwcaikee  Journal, 
Monterey  Peninsula  (Calif.) 
Herald,  New  York  Times,  and 
Winona  (Minn.)  News. 


Announcing  the  affiliation 

of  two  excellent  newspapers 

*  *  * 


THE  KLAMATH  FALLS  (ORE.)  HERALD  &  NEWS 
and 

THE  ROSEBURG  (ORE.)  NEWS-REVIEW 


with 

SCRIPPS  LEAGUE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


Scripps  League 


Newspaper  Advertising  Service 
Co.,  Russ  Building,  San 
Francisco,  will  represent  these 
newspapers  for  national 
advertising,  effective 
immediately. 

NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
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Into  Open  Sky  They  Fly  Without  a  Hitch 


By  Don  Snler 
St.  Petersburg  Times 


Little  did  George  Sweers  and 
I  think,  as  he  squeezed  the 
shutter  release  of  his  K-20 
aerial  camera,  that  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  shot  heard  ’round  the 
nation. 

Sweers,  St.  Petemhnrg  Times 
photo  editor,  and  I  were  in  a 
Cessna  140,  a  two-passenger 
lightplane.  We  were  cruising  at 
2,500  feet  over  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base.  MacDill  is  a  Stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Command  post,  home 
to  atom  bomb-equipped  B-47 
bombers.  It’s  located  just  across 
the  bay  from  St.  Petersburg. 

It  was  the  first  “target”  of  a 
six-base  “spy  flight”,  in  which 
Sweers  and  I  were  to  prove  that, 
despite  the  difficulties  Francis 
Powers  had  over  Russia,  spy 
flying  can  be  just  a  milk  run — 
in  Florida,  that  is. 

Our  “targets”  included  some 
of  the  most  sensitive  defense 
installations  in  North  America. 
Our  aim  was  to  fly  over  them 
as  low  as  possible  and  bring 
back  photos,  to  prove  to  Times 
readers  it  could  be  done — that 
America’s  “open  skies”  are 
wide  open. 


safety  measure  based  on  the  south  of  Patrick.  Here  we  Sanford  Naval  Air  Statioii,  ■.  I  Com 
unscheduled  missile  launchings),  lunched  and  refueled.  Over  Navy  jet  training  base,  and  Mf  » 

A  later  discreet  check  with  hamburgers,  we  swapped  war  Coy  Air  Force  Base,  anothf-  Of  ^ 
Washington  told  us  we  could  stories.  Sweers’  were  infinitely  B-47  and  jet  fighter  poat,  ^ 

publish  any  pictures  we  desired,  better  than  mine — he’d  gone  to  located  a  couple  of  dozen  mile! 

The  flight  lasted  5  hours  and  Korea  as  an  AP  photographer  north  and  south  of  Orlando.  We  By  Ed 
25  minutes,  including  a  30-min-  in  ’51,  covered  combat  until  the  made  runs  on  both, 
ute  lunch  and  refueling  stop.  It  armistice,  stayed  on  to  become  ^  At  Sanford,  we  spotted  a  jet  1 

began  at  St.  Petersburg-Clear-  the  AP’s  Far  East  photo  chief,  rising  from  the  runway.  We  xhe  adn 
water  Airport  at  12:30  p.m.,  working  out  of  Tokyo.  He  came  figured  Patrick’s  radar  bd  jgnt  Eisei 
Monday,  May  16.  The  sky  was  to  the  Times  a  year  ago  as  tracked  us  and  alerted  the  y^ja’s  Gc 
clear,  except  for  a  light  haze  photo  editor.  Navy.  But  it  turned  out  he  were 


hanging  over  the  state.  It 
looked  like  it  would  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  afternoon  for  flying. 


Here  Comes  a  Jet! 


Navy.  But  it  turned  out  he  were 
was  just  shooting  touch.«ul.p  "thholdin 
landings.  He  paid  no  atteuti*  Pen 
to  us  as  he  turned  over  the  fieii  J  w 


Over  Air  Force  Base 


Ten  minutes  after  take-off,  proached 
we  were  at  2,500  feet  over  the  took  off. 
perimeter  of  MacDill  Air  Force  “We’ve 


Our  one  real  thrill  of  an  ^o  us  as  ne  lumeu  oyer  tfie  W 
otherwise  pedestrian  afternoon  ^undary  and  headed  back  to  hit 
came  over  Patrick.  As  we  ap-  ^ase,  McCoy,  befoR 

proached  the  field,  a  jet  fighter  hewing  home. 


perimeter  of  MacDill  Air  Force  “WeVe  scrambled  one,”  -  ^  «  ...  Y 

Base.  Below,  we  could  see  the  yelled  Sweers,  as  he  switched  ^  ^  wthil 

B-47s,  the  rowr  of  special  ones,  lenses  on  the  Nikon,  putting  in  ,  ^ 

reportedly  atom  -  armed  and  a  wide  angle  so  we  could  get  a  eaie  or  ome. 


ready  for  take-off  on  moment’s  shot  of  the  jet  as  it  came  up 
notice,  and  the  tankers  and  alongside  us.  We  figured  he’d 


us  us  lie  luiiicu  over  ineudi  M 

undary  and  headed  back  to  Is  ctaf 

r  sixth  base,  McCoy,  befon  M 

ading  home. 

We  passed  right  over  Ifc. 

Coys  mam  runway  at  2,1» 

-  rt,  George  still  firing  witki 
ree  cameras.  Then,  the  jok  r 
ne,  we  headed  for  home. 

M  constiti 

National  Play  As  his  : 

■  .  ht  brandi 

That  night  we  reported  ti  A 


National  Play 


transports.  I  banked  to  the  right  just  lay  off  our  wing,  maybe  ^  nignt  we  reported  ti  Gentral  A 
and  George  knocked  off  about  force  us  to  land,  but  surely  not  Baldwin  on  our  trip,  wrote  tbt  view  of  th 
20  pictures  with  the  Times’  K-20  shoot  at  us.  (We  had  a  no  feel-  story  and  souped  the  film,  h  of 
aerial  camera  and  his  own  35mm  ing  of  fear,  just  the  excitement  broke  in  the  Times  Wednesdti  pp^m. 
Nikon  SP  at  2*,4x2A4  Zenza  you  feel  when  the  candy  store  morning  with  a  five-colums  . 

Bronica.  proprietor  chases  you  down  the  photo,  a  map  and  text  on  Pip  i 

“Got  it,”  said  Sw’eers,  and  we  block  after  you’ve  filched  a  stick  a  long  jump  with  four  ^ 


headed  across  the  state,  toward  of  bubble  gum).  pictures  and  more  text  in  the  r 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base  and  We  were  ready  for  the  jet,  same  section.  The  previous  en-  ■  'q® 
nearby  Cape  Canaveral.  Patrick  but,  apparently,  he  wasn’t  for  ^^mg,  the  AP  carried  it  on  the  •  ^ 

is  headquarters  for  the  missile  us.  After  take-off,  he  just  news  of  the  sortie 

testing  that  actually  takes  place  headed  south,  away  from  us.  We  made  several  radio  and  TV  i  , 

af  r’annv'ovnl  AVimit  1  .'t  milos  novpr  saw  bitn  nirnin  broadcastS  in  the  StSte.  Wld 


Local  U-2  .Angle 


The  idea  grew  out  of  the  U-2 
story.  As  a  magazine  editor, 
I’ve  made  a  habit  of  scanning 
Page  1-A  news  with  an  eye  to¬ 
ward  developing  state  or  local- 
angle  features.  The  idle  con¬ 
jecture  over  how  free  Florida’s 
skies  were,  prompted  me  to 
check  with  Times  Newsfeatures 
Editor  Sandy  Stiles  and  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Don  Baldwin. 

Did  they  think  it  might  make 
a  good  story  if  I  took  Photo 
Editor  Sweers  on  a  tour  of 
“secret”  defense  bases,  to  show 
how  easily  a  Russian,  or  any¬ 
one,  could  take  aerial  photos  of 
our  installations  without  being 
shot  down  or  even  interfered 
with? 


at  Canaveral.  About  15  miles  never  saw  him  again 


separate  the  bases,  located  on  a  On  to  Canaveral,  where  we  nesday  morning  it  was  on  tbt 


key  off  Florida’s  Atlantic  Coast,  tightroped  on  the  border  of  the  Today  show  on  NBC 


the  way  (we  flew  via  “restricted  zone,”  Sweers  still  I  arrived  at  the  office  at  8:3(  I  bwe  inv« 


Lakeland,  to  make  use  of  radio  banging  away,  but  impeded  by  f  bo  find  our  phone  opentoi?  I W  aid. 


navigational 


centered  the  thickening  haze. 


in  a  flap.  What  did  I  want  then  I  the  Genei 


there)  we  passed  over  the  edge  “Don’t  know  how  much  we’ll  b-o  do  with  all  the  calls?  PleiselOTt^  p: 


of  Bartow  Air  Force  Base.  This  get,”  he  said. 


give  me  the  real  ones  and  pleis«  ort  idiat 
pass  the  cranks  on  the  Robi*.  aid  it  hi 
Barrett,  our  city  desk  clerk.  nwr  up 


is  just  a  training  base  and  not  We  consoled  ourselves  that  bhe  cranks  on  the  aid  it  hi 

really  “fair  game”  for  a  couple  Russian  spies  would  have  had  Barrett,  our  city  desk  clerk.  tm  up 

of  super  spies,  but,  since  we  the  patience  to  wait  for  a  And  we  did  have  our  shut 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  we  clearer  day — and  their  equip-  of  indignant  ones.  We  were »  in 

took  a  dozen  or  so  photos.  ment  would  have  been  better  cused  of:  “I  havt 


of  super  spies,  but,  since  we  the  patience  to  wait  for  a 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  we  clearer  day — and  their  equip- 


took  a  dozen  or  so  photos. 


Before  tackling  Patrick  and  than  the  surplus  K-20,  anyway. 


sed  of:  I  “I  havt 

A.  Taking  the  pictures  so  «|to  the  Prr 


Canaveral,  we  landed  at  Mel¬ 
bourne  Airport,  a  few  miles 


After  Canaveral,  we  turned  could  sell  them  to  the  Russaiu  Ipress  conf 


west  for  the  run  to  Orlando.  B.  Running  “true  to  form  f«  l“He  has 


Baldwin  leaped  for  the  idea. 
So  did  Sweers,  who’d  flown 
with  me  before,  on  newsphoto¬ 
gathering  missions. 

A  check  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  (couched  in 
the  most  discreet  and  hypo¬ 
thetical  terms)  divulged  that 
neither  my  private  pilot’s  li¬ 
cense  nor  the  operating  permit 
of  the  aviation  service  where  I 
planned  to  rent  the  Cessna 
would  be  jeopardized  by  such  a 
flight.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
obey  Civil  Air  Regulations — 
that  is,  stay  above  2,500  feet 
over  controlled  airports  (in¬ 
cluding  military)  and  stay  four 
miles  from  Cape  Canaveral  (a 


George  Sweers  and  Don  Sider  map  their  flight. 


a  lousy  Communist  rag."  In  fict  b 
C.  Being  responsible  for  the  imj/  j 
break-up  of  the  summit  ptthroui 
Robin  pleaded  “not  guilty”  to 
these  and  various  other  charge  iki,Harri 
Among  the  calls  which  |oc 
through  to  me  were  requats 
for  phone  interviews  from  i  ^ 

station  at  Cocoa  (site  of  jj.  ■  ,. 
Canaveral)  and  from  WNEWo  . . 
New  York.  My  Cocoa  c»I»  ^ 
promised  to  ask  some  perb^  /■ 
questions  of  the  security  peof" 
at  Patrick. 

As  damaging  as  it  m<* 
seem,  our  mission  wasn’t  to 
embarrass  the  Defense  Depirt- 
ment. 

Rather,  it  was  as  the  TimK 
lead  editorial  the  follow 
morning  said.  We  just  pres^ 
graphic  proof  of 
Eisenhower’s  “open  skies  pw 
icy.  It  really  does  exist 
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Newsmen 
Complain 
Of  Seerecy 

Bv  Ed  Hirwliinann 


But  once  they  take  office,  the 
tenants  seem  to  think  they  own 
the  property.” 

Tr^’infc  to  Alleviate  Condition 

In  reply,  Richard  Haratine, 
Governor  Lawrence’s  press  sec- 


2  Pennsylvania  Publishers 
Receive  Service  Citations 


In  reply,  Richard  Haratine,  Univei»ity  Pakk,  Pa. 

Governor  Lawrence’s  press  sec-  The  1960  recipients  of  the 
retary,  said  he  was  aware  of  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference’s 
the  problems,  and  he  was  doing  annual  Distinguished  Service 


Bv  Ed  Hirfit  itinann  what  he  can  to  help  the  situa-  Awards  nere  May  zu  to  were 

tion.  William  K.  Ulerich,  of  Clear- 

IIviu:rsity  Park  Pa  This  exchange  was  a  part  of  a  field,  publisher  of  three  county 
TV  Q,^m^nit!tr^tion  of  Presi-  panel  discussion  on  freedom  of  newspapers,  and  Richard 

j  » *Fi<u»nhowor  and  Pennsvl  information  in  Pennsylvania.  Swank,  editor  and  publisher 
D^vid  Si-  Miller,  gHpublfsher  of  the  weekly  fi„„c„„nen 

”1  irorp  both  censured  for  Seltnsgrove  Times-Tnbune,  Record. 

*”rtl«>lHin?  news  bv  sneakers  worst  abuse  of  the  open  Ulerich,  who  began  his 

withholding  n  .  ^  I’  „  meetings  law  is  the  executive  career  as  editor  of  the  under- 
,t the  Pennsylvania  Press  Con-  ‘aw  s  the  ^,.,Huate  newsnaopr  at  the 


Awards  here  May  20  to  22  were 
William  K.  Ulerich,  of  Clear¬ 
field,  publisher  of  three  county 
seat  newspapers,  and  Richard 
A.  Swank,  editor  and  publisher 


,ttiier™.v™  V.OI  -  session  esoeciallv  when  it  comes  graduate  newspaper  at  the 

“mid^Sfrlf  T  meei^  Pennsylvania  State  University, 


Pictures;  News  Feature  Pic- 


nnia  State  University. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  Washington 


Mr.  Yeich’s  winning  entry  was 


don’t  know  of  anything  more  has  been  associated  '^th  the  ‘  ^  feature  picture  entitled 

? _ lA? _ Ai _  i_  *  ? _  _ A_  TltfawcT^QTA/kV  Trat*  xll  *1  .  ^  .. 


for  thrcowla  “suhinK  than  beintr  asked  to  newspaper  industry  for  30  years. 

Si  denoun^  i-  <he  hall  while  the  He  is  president  or  publisher  of 

Publications,  fienouncea  leaerai  _  ■  , _ ,  ,, _ tViP 


“Neptune,  God  of  the  Sea.”  The 
Memorial  Award  comprises  two 


ions,  uciiuuiiceii  leuerai  •  ...  ,  .  .uciiiui  lai  .urs-o 

for  hiding  their  records  sch^l  Wd  discusses  something  trophies-an  annually  rotating 


.  “  „  .  •  •  secret  ”  she  said  News,  both  dailies,  and  the  .  ,  . _ 

by  claiming  ‘executive  privil-  she  said.  ^  Democrat  of 

<  which,  he  said  they  have  ‘Bad  Image’  in  Schools  Bellefonte.  manently  kept  by  the  winner. 

BO  con^itutiona  rig  t  to  o.  nanpl  di'epiiesmn  Swank  began  as  a  high  * 

school  salary 

General  Accounting  Office’s  re-  Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  f  Duncannon  Record,  J 

”'’V'’th''b  nT““"’T  'Sd  >i«>™'anh°erThiu  hoLLw^  Data  OpCncd 

BWt  of  the  ballistics  missile  newspapers  are  getting  a  “bad  ,  ,  ,  ,  _ _  r 


become  cashier  of  his  hometown 


program. 

“The  Air  Force  blocked  and 


image”  in  the  high  schools  which  b^nk  and  later,  owner  of  a  con- 
makes  it  difficult  to  recruit  ftruefon  business.  Upon  his  re- 


Data  Opened 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 
The  Plainfield  Courier-News 


The  Air  force  blocked  and  ,  .  ,  .  ....a  turn  from  Army  service,  he  pur-  The  Plainfield  Courier-News 

unpeded  the  investigation,”  he  “  women  Record  and  has  been  has  won  the  right  to  make  pub- 


tdd  the  several  hundred  news-  as  reporters, 
men,  “but  the  General  Account-  noted  that  it  is  not 

ing  Office  was  still  able  to  a  matter  of  quantity:  “I  know 
dennmstrate  that  millions  of  one  metropolitan  editor  who 
liollars  of  our  tax  money  have  .  ®  applications  on  file  and 
[uj,  ](^ »  SIX  vacancies,  but  he  won’t  fill 

„  '  .  .  ,  them  from  the  115.” 

H  executive  privilege”  had  Melville  E.  Ferguson,  edi- 
invoked  during  the  Teapot  ^^al  page  editor  of  the  Phila- 


its  editor  and  publisher  for  the  lie  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 


last  14  years. 

Newspaper  Winners 
Sweepstakes  winners  of  the 


other  employees  of  the  Watch- 
ung  Hills  Regional  High  School 
Board  of  Education. 

The  state  commissioner  of 


Done  investigation,  Mr.  Mollen- 
hof  said,  neither  Congress  nor 


Keystone  Press  Awards  are  the  education,  Frederick  M.  Raub- 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  Beth-  ‘"8",  ruling  on  an  appal  of 
lehem  Globe-Times,  Danville  ^b®  newspaper,  stated  that  the 


delphia  Bulletin,  said  if  news¬ 
papers  today  have  to  run  so 


News,  and  the  Ambler  Gazette. 
The  Patriot-News  and  the  Ga- 


minutes  of  the  board  are  pub¬ 
lic  records  and  as  such  subject 
not  only  to  review  and  inspec- 


tl»  General  Accounting  Office  “Hollywood  hogwash  ”  it  zette  topped  their  respective  di-  and  ins 

Mr  the  press  could  have  found  jg  because  t^  thems^es  have  visions  in  the  contest  for  the  bi^  al^  to  be  cpied. 

out  ^t  was  happening.  He  built  up  the  reputation  of  Hollv-  second  year  running.  In  the  .  ^be  Courier-News  had  taken 

aid  it  has  also  been  used  to  aVd  it^pe^  closest  race,  the  Pa?riot-News  ca^  to  the  commissmner 

wnr  up  the  records  of  Inter-  j  ^  Hunt  ^managing  editor  edged  out  the  Philadelphia  Bui-  ^be  school  board  had  re- 

J2J1,  Cooperation  Admini,-  nX  <««•»  *®p  honor,  in  DIvipion  “  f 

tntion  in  Laos  and  Viet  Nam.  g^^jj  readers  like  to  know  what  ^  (daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  ^be  minutes. 

“I  have  raised  this  question  is  happening  in  Hollywood.  “The  ever  49,000  circulation)  by  two  The  Courier-News  contended 

to  the  President  at  a  number  of  whole  public  is  conscious  of  Points  with  a  total  of  78  to  the  that  the  board,  to  keep  salaries 

conferences,”  he  continued,  these  pwple,  and  they  want  to  Bulletin’s  76.  secret  from  those  who  attended 

■Ua  V..._ _ A  At  CI-7  a  t  t  ^  AJ  At  ttOA^  O  A  ITt 


“He  has  not  taken  kindly  to  it.  know  what  'they’re  doing,”  he  "^be  Ambler  Gazette  won  the 
h  fact  he  has  said,  ‘Please  sit  said  '  sweepstakes  award  for  Division 

I  haven’t  been  able  to  Robert  S.  Bates,  co-publisher  IV  (all  weekly  newspapers) 
Pt  through  to  him.”  of  the  Meadville  Tribune,  said  ^itb  a  total  of  72  points. 


Bulletin’s  76.  secret  from  those  who  attended 

The  Ambler  Gazette  won  the  public  meetings,  used  a  code  in 
sweepstakes  award  for  Division  its  minutes. 


On  the  state  level,  I.  D.  Kimin-  perhaps  newspapers  should  give 


’  (all  weekly  newspapers)  The  Courier-News  said  the 
ith  a  total  of  72  points.  Board  refused  to  permit  any 

The  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  taxpayer  to  examine  the  min- 


■'1  Harrisburg  correspondent  of  up  their  roles  as  entertainers,  won  the  highest  point  total  in  utes  unless  he  gave  a  sworn 

O'*  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  said  Marion  L.  Hollendonner,  man-  Division  II  (daily  and  Sunday  statement  that  he  wouldn  t  tell 

t*  many  state  officials  won’t  ajfing  editor  of  the  Jeannette  newspapers,  16-49,000  circula-  anyone. 

W  wporters  what  is  happen-  News-Dispatch,  said  if  he  tion)  with  a  score  of  41.  The  The  rights  of  inspection,  the 

®f  in  their  departments.  Mr.  (Bates)  telieves  that,  why  does  Danville  News  scored  highest  in  Board  said,  “are  qualified  and 


The  rights  of  inspection,  the 


^  in  their  departments.  Mr.  (Bates)  telieves  that,  why  does  Danville  News  scored  highest  in  Board  said,  “are  qualified  and 
Lminski,  who  is  president  of  his  newspaper  run  comic  strips?  Division  III  (daily  newspapers  limited,  not  absolute”  and  one 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  under  15,000  circulation)  with  seeking  to  inspect  must  show 

t-^??C*sr*r»T)jlprit c’  A  W Axxr c T\or\Aw»  4,0  TUNinf c  jks  ji  to  such 


'^m-snr.niients’  Association,  Newspaper  Editors  elected  49  points. 

y  of  Capitol  newsmen  Quinton  E.  Beauge,  Williams-  .  a  - ° - 

that  a  large  majority  port  Sun-Gazette,  president.  Special  Pholo  Award  poggg  ^re  laudable  in  the  public 

^the  Lawrence  Administra-  The  Pennsylvania  Women’s  A  special  photo  award  went  interest  and  are  not  merely  to 
**  is  worse  on  withholding  Press  Association  named  Doro-  to  Clifford  R.  Yeich,  chief  pho-  satisfy  curiosity.”  The  newspa- 

JT*  its  predecessor,  the  thy  Kantner,  of  the  Pittsburgh  tographer  of  the  Reading  Times.  P®*’*  ^be  board  stated,  has  pre- 

Leader  Administration.  Post-Gazette  and  Sun-Tele-  He  won  the  Mickey  Schella  sented  no  such  evidence  to  the 

^  said  an  “old  pro”  like  ffraph,  as  “Newspaperwoman  of  Memorial  Award  by  the  Penn-  board. 

^^Mrence,  a  former  Mayor  the  Year.”  sylvania  Press  Photographers  The  commissioner  ruled  that 

*  Pittsburgh,  “should  know  Naomi  Woolever.  Williams-  Association  for  the  most  out-  names,  not  numbers,  must  be 


as  a  condition  precedent  to  such 
a  right  that  his  motives  and  pur¬ 
poses  are  laudable  in  the  public 


p  preuecessor,  tne  iny  ivaniner,  oi  ine  t  uisourpn 

Leader  Administration.  Post-Gazette  and  Sun-Tele- 
He  said  an  “old  pro”  like  graph,  as  “Newspaperwoman  of 
^^’^‘ence,  a  former  Mayor  the  Year.” 

L  Pittsburgh,  “should  know  Naomi  Woolever,  Williams- 


^1.  i*itt*bnrgh,  “should  know  Naomi  Woolever,  Williams- 
(fet  more  by  buttering  port  Sun-Gazette,  was  elected 
r*' “*  press  tijaj,  {jy  president  of  PWPA. 
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board. 

The  commissioner  ruled  that 
names,  not  numbers,  must  be 


standing  photograph  in  classi-  used  by  the  board  in  action 
fications  10  and  11  (Spot  News  taken  affecting  the  employee. 


FIEJ  Congress 


{Continued  from  page  12) 


readers,”  Mr.  Stapno  observed. 
“And  at  this  point  there  arises 
a  question  mark:  within  what 
limits  should  the  publisher 
pander  to  the  public  taste?” 

Referring  particularly  to  vivid 
reports  of  “violent  episodes  in 
crime  news”  and  “scandalous 
types  of  illustration,”  Mr.  Stag- 
no  asserted  that  “a  conscientious 
publishing  trade,  aware  of  its 
responsibilities,  cannot  do  other 
than  face  the  problem  with  a 
firm  and  decided  attitude  reject¬ 
ing  all  temptations  to  employ 
means  which  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  noble  aims  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 

FIEJ’s  Secretary  General, 
Claude  Bellanger  of  France,  who 
is  also  director  general  of  Le 
Parisien  Lihere,  reported  on 
FIEJ’s  cooperative  efforts  with 
other  press  groups  to  ensure 
“the  rights  of  man  to  be  freely 
informed,  to  think  freely  and 
to  exchange  opinions  freely.” 

In  a  discussion  from  the  floor 
after  Mr.  Ballanger’s  report. 
Dr.  Jacques  Bourquin,  secretary 
general  of  the  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  of  Switzerland,  expressed 
his  fear  that  discussion  of  a 
proposed  freedom  of  information 
convention  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  may  have  damaged  rather 
than  helped  this  area.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  attempt  of  some 
nations  to  change  the  wording 
of  the  articles  from  the  “right 
to  seek  information”  to  the 
“right  to  gather”  it. 

In  its  final  working  session, 
FIEJ  passed  a  resolution  re- 
greting  that  this  draft  conven¬ 
tion  on  the  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  “has  been  debilitated  to  a 
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“turned  up  here  in  B.  C.  a  ?- 
weeks  ago  when  it  (level-, 
that  the  four  teams  in  our  i:  • 


city  lacrosse  U  ague  were  ij  - JtUim* 


called  the  Luckies,  l.ah5^^.  jssphical 
Carlings  and  O’Keefes  (v;:u  int  of  th 
known  Canadian  beers).  U  s  firing  th< 
said  that  when  fans  wentia:,'  !l-28. 
the  arena  they  didn’t  boo,  ft ,  N'f" 
belched.  The  tt 


Trade  I’lup  Denied 


“Quite  obviously  this  wui 
device  to  load  up  our  tftea 
pages  with  free  publicitj.  It  the  two  o 
solved  the  problem  in  a  w;  jifrltraboi 
ingenious  manner  by  calling  fc 
teams  Victoria,  Vancouver,  N«  ^ 
Westminster  and  Nanaimo."  feffoo’Jct 


The  ultimate  success  of » 


newspaper,  large  or  small,  di- 
pends  on  the  devotion,  traiai^ 
and  experience  of  its  newnsa, 

H.  G.  Hopkins,  manag:ing  edits  '*^1  * 
of  the  Medicine  Hat  Newt,Ui  i 
the  delegates.  f** 


Mr.  Hopkins  said  the  Med- 1 


THE  NETHERLANDS  it  represented  by:  J.  Groenewegen  of  De  Rotter¬ 
dammer,  P.  W.  Peereboom  of  Haarlems  Dagblad,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  J. 
Veenhoven  of  De  Nederlandse  Dagbladpert. 


cine  Hat  News,  with  a  dailr 
circulation  of  just  over  7,^1, 
had  devised  an  educational  pn- 


marked  extent  by  supplanting 
the  guaranty  of  the  right  “to 
seek”  information  by  the  guar¬ 
anty  of  the  right  merely  “to 
gather”  it. 


gram  for  training  new  and  ir|  **?*’”’  * 


Cathy  Covert  Wins 
Medical  Story  Prize 


experienced  staff  memben 
“We  interview  any  and  i3 


high  school  graduates  ^  eti 


^  ^  press  an  interest  in  joumalia'I  ft,  , 

Cathy  Covert,  science  writer  Mr.  Hopkins  said.  “We  hire tk I**” 


.4nnual  Prize 


for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her-  ^lost  promising  prospects  ui 


ald-Joumal,  was  named  the  win-  throw  them  right  into  thetkia  T7 
of  the  first  Empire  State  things  by  making  them  pud  ,■  , 
rd  for  excellence  in  medical  readers,  copy-runners,  lilw- 
rting.  The  prize  of  $500  is  ^^d  general  assistant!"  ,  .. 

0  by  the  Medical  Society  of  After  four  or  five  montk.  LJt  ' 


The  association  also  voted  to  Award  for  excellence  in  medical 


create  an  annual  prize  under  reporting.  The  prize  of  $500  is 


the  title  “Plume  D’or  de  la 
Liberte,”  or  the  Golden  Pen  of 
Liberty,  which  will  be  given  to 
the  individual  who  during  the 
preceding  year  suffered  par- 


given  by  the  Medical  Society  of 


the  State  of  New  York  and  new  recruits  are  sent  oel 


Health  Conference,  Inc.  with  regular  reporters  to  cow  V*' 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  assignments.  They  also  attnc  f 
received  a  special  public  service  clinics  at  which  all  aspects  tf 


freedonf  of  the  piJs^^The  Z  newspaper  production  are  dk 


treedom  ol  the  press,  ine  as-  Question  for  the  Doctor.”  cussed'  ‘ 

sociation  said,  “It  is  underling  Miss  Covert  in  private  life  is 

that  freedom  of  the  press  is  ^rs.  Frank  N.  Stepanek  Jr.,  President  Reflected 

‘he  mother  of  two.  She  Larry  N.  Smhh,  St  (» 

that  it  eonreroa  flmt  of  all  the  taTn'Snt  di'Jh  Ste°?  aad 

written  nress  ”  infant  death  rates  and  president  for  a  second  year, 

writwn  press.  .  for  stories  on  a  study  linking  „  , 

.  .The  association  voted  for  a  radioactive  rock  with  the  birth  ,.  ^eBlanc  of 


President  Re-elected 


of  trees  —  near  Vera  Cruz.  The 
Wyntoon  Tree  Farm  in  North¬ 
ern  California  has  70,000  acres 
of  fine  woods. 

Both  Wyntoon  and  the  San 
Simeon  ranch  of  76,000  acres 

—  what  was  left  after  126  acres 
surrounding  the  publisher’s  fa¬ 
bulous  castle  was  given  to  the 
state  for  public  park  purposes 

—  have  become  veritable  gold¬ 
mines,  producing  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  revenue  annually  from 
timber,  etc. 

Corporate  headquarters  are  in 
the  Hearst  Building  at  959 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

With  David  W.  Hearst  now 
head  of  western  interests, 
Hearst  Corp.  has  opened  execu¬ 
tive  offices  at  270  North  Canon 
Drive,  Los  Angeles, 


written  press.’’  ^  gt^^ 

The  as^ciation  vot^  for  a  radioactive  rock  with 
joint  meeting  with  the  Inter-  malformed  infants. 

Named  for  honoral 
in  1962.  -^e  therne  will  be,  j^^hn  Mag 

“Fundamental  problems  facing  ^  Times-Union; 
the  free  press  in  the  20th  cen-  gpe^cer,  Buffalo  Evenh 

Louis  O’Conno 

All  FIEJ  officers  were  re-  Kitty  Hans 

elected. 


Emery  LeBlanc  of  L’Evnt 
line,  Moncton,  New  BruMwid. 

XT  J  ^  -L.  was  re-elected  first  vicepBfr 

Named  for  honorable  men-  n  .  n, 

tions  were  John  Maguire,  Al-  ^ent;  P.  M-  Preston 

bang  Times-Union;  Mildred  T’ 

Spencer,  Buff^o  Evening  News;  LeZer-Post,  S«bi 

J^imal;'^\itty  ^Hanson,  I^w  secreta^-treaMwr. 

York  Daily  News,  and  Edward  The  nearly  200  edi  n 
Swietnicki,  Albany  Knicker-  their  wives  were  entertain^ 
bocker  News.  a  reception  at  GovemaBi 


Soviet  Tour  Oflf 


bocker  News. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  Patriot-News  Company 
cancelled  a  planned  “Friendship 
Tour”  to  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe  after  the  summit  con- 


Editorial  Color 


House,  by  Lieutenant-t^veror 

Frank  Ross,  Queen  EliMb*®* 
personal  representative  in  Bn'- 
ish  Columbia. 

The  conference  concluded  wilk 


Tour”  to  Russia  and  Eastern  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  The  conference  concluuwww 

Europe  after  the  summit  con-  The  Syracuse  Herald-Joumal  a  logging  exhibition  and 

ference  fiasco.  An  alternate  trip  has  introduced  four-color  print-  food  barbecue  at  the  neip^ 

for  the  group  of  Central  Penn-  ing  in  its  news  pages.  So  far  it  ing  town  of  Sooke.  The 

sylvanians  was  scheduled  for  had  used  color  in  its  ad  pages  ties  were  arranged  by  Brw* 

Western  Europe.  only.  American  Oil  Co.  Ltd. 
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printers’  Layoff 
Claims  Are  Denied 
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Ab  Arbitrator  lias  denied  pay 
^  of  New  York  Typo- 
iraphieal  Union  No.  6  arising 
sat  of  the  lay-off  of  printers 
luring  the  driver’s  strike,  Dec. 
11-28,  1968,  which  closed  nine 
Ajeff  Vork  City  newspapers. 

He  union  estimated  the 
('ijns  at  from  $215,040  to 
{!18,400  in  behalf  of  2,800 
Jcgaiar  situation  holders.  Dis- 
^^nting  opinions  were  given  by 
two  union  members  of  the 
srbitfation  board,  Harold  Dan¬ 
ielson  and  William  Schlosser. 

Rve  issues  were  arbitrated. 
Eirproduetion  or  “bogus”  had 
beea  previously  agreed  to  by  the 
fishers  to  the  effect  that 
vlut  had  not  been  reset  prior 
to  Dec.  11  should  be  reset.  The 
odiers,  all  denied,  were:  pay- 
DCBt  for  the  five  full  shifts  of 
the  fiscal  week  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  of  the  newspapers 
inrolved:  vacation  credits;  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
diy;  and  contributions  to  the 
pension  and  welfare  funds. 

James  J.  Healy,  chairman  of 
die  arbitration  board,  said  the 
pahlishers  had  the  “weight  of 
precedent”  in  their  favor,  but 
aided  that  he  “entertains  seri- 
ooi  doubts  about  interpretations 
put  and  present,  which  have 
been  assigned  to  the  layoff  no¬ 
te  clause.” 

Those  clauses,  in  Section  30 
«f  the  contract  between  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  the  imion  called 
fir  a  layoff  notice  in  reducing 
the  force  given  at  least  24  hours 
before  the  end  of  the  regpular 
tonposing  room  week. 

The  decision  held  that: 
“Complete,  but  temporary 
rapension  of  publication  does 


not  constitute  a  layoff,  as  sup¬ 
ported  by  ‘an  impressive  num¬ 
ber  of  arbitration  cases’,  which 
constitute  an  embodiment  of 
law  and  have  been  consistent 
within  the  industry  for  many 
years.” 

The  union  knew  for  years 
that  the  language  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
claimed  protection,  placing  the 
onus  on  the  union  to  seek  re¬ 
vision,  the  arbitrator  said. 

The  publishers,  he  added,  be¬ 
haved  in  a  way  to  relieve  them 
of  liability,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  the  union,  behavior  of  a  few 
“constituted  a  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  commitment  which  gave 
the  publishers  a  reasonable 
right  to  act  in  self  protection.” 

The  decision  noted  that  union 
members  refused  to  cross  picket 
lines  at  the  News  and  Herald 
Tribune,  despite  efforts  of  the 
union  president  to  persuade 
them  to  do  so. 

Dissenting  View 

In  their  dissenting  opinion, 
the  imion  representatives  main¬ 
tained  that  the  union  should 
have  been  appraised  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  previous  awards  at  the 
time  it  entered  into  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  publishers,  and 
that  the  union  subscribed  to  the 
“law”  represented  by  the  lay¬ 
off  provisions  of  contracts  out¬ 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
union.  It  was  further  alleged 
that  the  awards  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  are  not  published  in 
the  reg^ular  arbitrating  report¬ 
ing  service  and  that  the  one 
exception  was  published  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  date  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 


As  to  the  case  of  the  News 
and  Herald  Tribune,  the  dis¬ 
senters  maintained  the  union 
had  done  everything  within 
reason  and  its  power  to  per¬ 
suade  the  employees  involved 
and  that  the  incidents  were 
“extremely  isolated  and  did  not 
precipitate  the  actions  of  the 
publishers  in  suspending  publi¬ 
cation.” 

Mr.  Healy  in  his  analysis  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  “the 
merits  are  more  delicately  bal¬ 
anced  than  either  party  might 
imagine”.  Although  precedent 
was  in  favor  of  the  publishers, 
he  asserted  that  “the  reasoning 
employed  in  many  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  cited”  was  “unconvincing” 
and  “downright  specious.” 

Among  awards  cited  as  rele¬ 
vant  were:  MacDonald  Award 
1939:  Pittsburgh  publishers  and 
various  unions.  'The  publishers 
had  suspended  publication  when 
members  of  other  unions  failed 
to  cross  the  picket  line  of  the 
newspaper  and  News  Distribu¬ 
tors  Office  Workers  Union.  The 
pressmen’s  contract  provided 
for  one  week’s  notice  of  layoff 
when  the  force  was  to  be  de¬ 
creased.  Judge  MacDonald  held 
the  notice  was  meant  to  apply 
only  in  cases  of  continuing  pub¬ 
lication  and  “not  meant  to  ap¬ 
ply  in  case  a  suspension  .  .  . 
became  necessary  through  no 
fault  of  the  publisher.” 

QuesUofia  Raised 

Mr.  Healy  raised  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  these: 

“If  a  newspaper  ceases  pub¬ 
lication  for  any  reason  and  at 
a  subsequent  date  gradually 
resumes  operation  hasn’t  it  re¬ 
duced  its  force?” 

“In  a  considerable  number  of 
labor  agreements  .  .  .  provision 
is  made  for  layoff  notice.  Many 
of  them  are  careful  to  provide 
for  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
acts  of  God,  emergency  situa¬ 
tions  beyond  the  control  of  the 


employer,  and  strikes  which  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  employer  to 
operate.  If  such  stat^  excep¬ 
tions  are  part  of  the  caveat  of 
contract  draftsmanship  else¬ 
where,  should  not  one  pause  be¬ 
fore  assuming  they  were  in¬ 
tended  in  language  which  makes 
no  mention  of  them? 

“If  all  advertisers  decided  to 
boycott  one  of  the  subject  news¬ 
papers  because  they  disagreed 
with  its  editorial  policy  would 
this  be  ‘beyond  the  control  of 
the  publisher’? 

“If  an  abrupt  recession  in  the 
United  States  caused  an  equal¬ 
ly  abrupt  curtailment  of  adver¬ 
tising,  are  the  publishers  en¬ 
titled  to  argue  that  they  can 
layoff  people  without  notice 
‘because  the  cause  was  beyond 
their  control’? 

Behavior  of  a  Few 

“The  record  suggests,”  said 
the  arbitrator,  “that  the  be¬ 
havior  of  a  few  .  .  .  constituted 
a  breach  of  the  contract  com¬ 
mitments  which  gave  the  pub¬ 
lishers  a  reasonable  right  to  act 
in  self-protection. 

“We  are  dealing  here  with  a 
Master  Agreement,  and  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Agreement  by 
some  must  be  viewed  as  an 
assault  which  would  justify  the 
employers,  signatory  to  the 
agp-eement,  to  react  as  one.  They 
cannot  be  blamed  or  be  held 
liable  for  acting  in  concert. 

“Because  internal  discipline  is 
lacking  in  the  Union  does  not 
deprive  the  employers,  who  are 
party  to  a  Master  Agreement, 
of  the  right  to  act  as  if  they 
all  were  immediately  or  were 
likely  to  be  affected.” 

Signing  the  award  with  Mr. 
Healy  were  the  Publishers’ 
Association  representatives: 
Charles  C.  Lane  of  the  Times 
and  Philip  B.  Stephens  of  the 
News. 
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Dorothy  Roe  Leaves  AP;  Plans  Women’s  Column 


Uwothy  Roe  announced  this 
ihe  is  leaving  the  Associ- 
•iad  Press  after  19  years  as 
•wen’s  editor.  Her  immediate 
plana  include  personal  syndica- 
^  of  her  column,  “Today’s 
"Wen,”  which  has  been  a 
**ke-a-week  600-word  feature 
*  the  AP  wire,  and  writing  of 
jy**  for  Prentice-Hall  which 
wends  the  new  status  of  Amer- 
•aa  women. 

Tk*  greatest  expansion  in 
''***Papers  in  the  next  decade 
^  1*  in  the  women’s  sections. 
Roe  declared.  Editors  and 
are  just  coming  into 
t™  realization  of  the  import- 

1*®*  of  a  lively  women’s  depart- 
she  said. 

la  pursuance  of  this  theme, 

editor  8c  publisher 


Miss  Roe  will  speak  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Mississippi  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  Biloxi  June  3  on 
the  subject,  “The  Trouble  with 
Women  Is  Men.” 

Before  joining  AP  as  women’s 
editor  in  1940,  Miss  Roe  had 
general  news  experience  with 
International  News  Service  in 
New  York.  Her  first  job  was 
on  the  Eldorado  (Ark.)  Daily 
News,  after  graduation  from  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  which  last 
year  gave  her  an  award  for 
distinguished  service  in  journal¬ 
ism,  citing  her  pioneering  work 
in  women’s  news. 

She  is  the  wife  of  John  B. 
Lewis,  former  newspaperman, 
now  a  public  relations  executive 

for  May  28,  1<P60 


in  New  York.  They  have  two 
daughters:  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Schreiber,  a  member  of  the  the 
staff  of  Young  &  Rubicam  in 
New  York,  and  Judith  Lewis,  a 
pre- journalism  student  at  Mis¬ 
souri. 

For  the  last  few  years  Miss 
Roe  has  been  campaigning  for 
expansion  of  women’s  news  and 
for  more  specialized  training  of 
women  staffers,  speaking  before 
various  press  and  college  groups. 
She  says: 

“I  feel  that  I  am  beginning 
what  may  prove  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  phase  of  my  newspaper 
career,  and  that  I  will  now  be 
able  to  work  more  closely  with 
the  editors  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.” 


Dorothy  Roo 
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Murdoch  Purchases 
Papers  in  Sydney 


K.  R.  Murdoch,  29-year-old 
Australian  publishing  and 
broadcasting  tycoon,  took  over 
the  Sydney  Daily  and  Sunday 
Mirror  and  other  interests  last 
week  when  his  News  Limited 
bought  control  of  Mirror  News¬ 
papers  Limited. 

The  purchase  marked  the  en¬ 
try  into  the  premier  market  of 
Australia,  with  a  population  of 
2,000,000,  of  the  fast-growing 
News  Limited  organization, 
which  now  has  major  publish¬ 
ing  facilities  in  all  major  Aus¬ 
tralian  cities  —  Sydney,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane  and 
Perth. 

Keith  Rupert  Murdoch,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  managing  director  of 
News  Limited,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  long¬ 
time  chief  of  the  Melbourne 
Herald  organization.  He  as¬ 
sumed  management  of  News 
Limited  following  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1952,  and  upon 
completion  of  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  at  Oxford. 

In  addition  to  the  Sydney 
Daily  and  Sunday  Mirror,  Mr. 
Murdoch’s  organization  also 
acquired  printing  plants  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Brisbane  which  pub¬ 
lish  weekly  Truth;  Adelaide  and 
Hobart  (Tasmania)  editions  of 
Truth  published  from  Mel¬ 
bourne;  and  Invincible  Press,  a 
Sydney  job  printing  house. 


Broadcasting  Interests 

The  transaction  also  extended 
News  Limited’s  broadcasting  in¬ 
terests  by  acquisition  of  a  16 
percent  shareholding  in  tele- 


A  small  stock  interest  in  News 
Limited  is  owned  by  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  —  Paramount 
Pictures,  Inc. 

Mr.  Murdoch  bought  control 
of  the  Mirror  group  from  O’Con¬ 
nell  Proprietary  Limited,  a  com¬ 
pany  financed  by  John  Fairfax 
Limited,  publishers  of  the  Syd¬ 
ney  Morning  Herald,  Sydney 
Sun-Herald  (Sunday ),  and  the 
afternoon  Sydney  Daily  Sun. 
John  Fairfax  Limited  also  are 
major  magazine  and  television 
station  owners  in  Australia. 

O’Connell  sold  out  18  nionths 
after  it  bought  control  of  the 
Mirror  interests,  in  November 
1968,  from  Ezra  Norton,  who 
retired.  Mr.  Norton  operated 
the  firm  as  Truth  &  Sportsman 
Limited,  and  his  Sydney  Sunday 
paper  was  then  known  as  Syd¬ 
ney  Truth. 

Mr.  Murdoch  said  he  cannot 
reveal  any  figures  at  this  stage 
and  probably  never  will  release 
the  purchase  price.  The  O’Con¬ 
nell  purchase  from  Norton  in¬ 
volved  180,000  shares — 60  per¬ 
cent  of  a  total  of  300,000  with  a 
nominal  par  value  of  one  Aus¬ 
tralian  pound  ($2.24). 

One  estimate  on  the  deal  was 
more  than  £2,000,000  ($4,500,- 
000). 

The  mergence  of  News 
Limited  increased  the  daily 
newspaper  proprietorships  in 
Australia’s  premier  city  from 
two  to  three.  The  third  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  addition  to  Murdoch 
and  Fairfax,  is  Axistralian  Con¬ 
solidated  Press,  headed  by  Sir 
Frank  Packer,  the  sporteman 
whose  syndicate  has  challenged 


Press,  a  modest  Melbourne 
magazine  house  publishing  New 
Idea  a  national  women’s  weekly; 
a  substantial  minority  interest 
in  radio  5DN  of  Adelaide;  and 
the  afternoon  Miner  and  radio 
station  in  Broken  Hill,  a  New 
South  Wales  mining  center. 


Daily  Fights 
NLRB  Order 


On  Back  Pay 

WasHINCIO], 
An  order  signed  by  a  Natiomi 
Labor  Relations  Board  examine 
could  cost  the  Northern  Vtrjtim 
Sun  up  to  $100,000  in  back  pay 


Re«'ent  Arquiftitions 

Mr.  Murdoch’s  first  major 
challenge  came  when  the 
Adelaide  Advertiser,  his  morn¬ 
ing  competition,  started  the  Sun-  ,  .  .  r-, 

day  Advertiser.  After  a  costly  union  printers  replaced 
battle.  News  Limited  and  the  non-union  printers. 
Advertiser,  headed  by  Sir  Lloyd 
Dumas,  called  a  halt.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  folded  and  the 
Sunday  Mail  became  jointly 
owned  under  News  Limited  Pub¬ 
lication.  News  Limited  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  cash  consideration. 

Mr.  Murdoch  next  bought  the 

Sunday  Times  in  Perth,  only  1959,  was  ordered  for  14  printers 
Sunday  paper  in  a  state  three  ^9  others  must  be  rehirrd 


However,  management  of  tin 
Sun  says  it  will  appeal  “through 
the  Board  and  the  Courts." 

Columbia  Typographicil 
Union  No.  101  continues  to 
picket  the  daily’s  plant  in  Ar¬ 
lington. 

Retroactive  pay  to  March  11, 


times  the  size  of  Texas.  The 
next  News  Limited  triumph  was 
to  secure  a  TV  license  in  Ade¬ 
laide,  where  its  station  has  been 
on  the  air  since  last  September. 
Several  months  ago  News 
Limited  purchased  the  weekly 
papers  in  Darwin  and  Mount 
Isa,  a  Queensland  mining  center. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
doch  bought  Cumberland  News¬ 
papers  Limited,  a  group  of  28 
free  circulation  weeklies  in  the 
fastest-growing  suburban  area 
of  Sydney.  Two  weeks  ago  he 
added  to  the  group  with  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  North  Shore 
Times  and  raised  the  total  press 
run  to  about  500,000  weekly. 

The  editor  of  the  North  Shore 
Times,  Ian  Smith,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Daily  Mirror.  He  succeeds  Lind¬ 
say  Clinch,  who  resigned. 


Brown-Olds  Remedy 


vision  station  QTQ  in  Brisbane,  the  U.S.A.  for  the  American  In  Mailroom  Ruling 


which  has  been  on  the  air  only 
a  few  months.  News  Limited 
owns  control  of  Adelaide  TV 
station  NWS,  and  also  has  radio 
interests  in  Adelaide  and  at 
Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 


^cAn  JR. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES.  LEASES 


flNANCAL  CONSULTANT 
Apprantli 


Cup  in  1962. 

Packer’s  organization  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Sydney  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  in  the  morning  field  and 
the  Sunday  Telegraph.  Packer’s 
interests  include  Australian 
Women’s  Weekly  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  800,000  in 
a  country  with  10  million  popu¬ 
lation,  other  magazines  and  one 
of  Sydney’s  two  commercial  TV 
stations. 

When  Rupert  Murdoch  took 
command  of  News  Limited  at 
the  age  of  22,  the  Murdoch 


Washington 
The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  sustained  an  exam¬ 
iner’s  finding  and  ruled  that  the 
“closed  shop”  contract  between 
Hillbro  Newspaper  Printing 
Company  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Mailers  Union,  ITU,  violates  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law. 

As  in  three  previous  cases, 
the  Board  imposed  the  Brown- 


upon  application.  Examiner 
Louis  Plost  ruled.  He  found  the 
Sun  had  engaged  in  unfair  pr«- 
tices  to  discourage  union  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  contract  under  which  the 
printers  worked  expired  Feb.  28, 
1969.  The  union  contends  that 
the  daily  locked  out  the  printen 
on  March  11  of  last  year  and 
management  claims  that  the 
printers  are  on  strike. 

The  dispute  centered  around 
the  union’s  request  for  a  closed 
shop,  that  the  foreman  be  a 
member  of  the  union  and  that 
the  union  be  given  jurisdictioB 
over  new  equipment. 

The  new  order  reverses  an 
NLRB  order  of  last  June  26  in 
which  charges  of  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  against  the  Sun  were  drop¬ 
ped.  The  Board’s  general  coun¬ 
sel  had  ordered  the  case  retried. 

Editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sun  is  Philip  M.  Stem,  former 
research  director  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee  and 
a  native  of  New  Orleans. 

Publisher  of  the  Sun  until  he 
recently  joined  the  campaign 
staff  of  Sen.  Stuart  Symington 
(D.,  Mo.)  was  Clayton  Fritchey, 
who  is  a  former  deputy  director 
of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  one-time  New 
Orleans  Item  editor. 


Brown  Ticket  Wins 


Olds  remedy  which  requires 
Hillbro,  a  division  of  Hearst  Easily  in  ITU  Poll 
Publishing  Co.  which  publishes  Indianapolis 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  „  .  Examiner  and  p  g^ive  Party  candidate* 

estate  consisted  principally  of  Herald-Express,  to  reimburse  *  victorv  in  the  In- 

the  afternoon  News  and  Sunday  mailroom  employees  for  all  dues  TwrinoTauhical 

Mail  in  Adelaide;  Southdown  collected  under  the  contract. 


TO  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  READERS 


The  Year  Book  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  subscription  to  E&P.  The  tent 
Year  Book  given  "free"  with  a  subscription  was  the  1958  volume.  The  1959 
and  I960  editions  mutt  be  purchased  separately  @  $3.25  each. 


If  you  haven't  ordered  your  copy  of  the  I960  Year  Book  ,  .  .  send  $3.25  to 
the  E&P  Circulation  DepartmMt  and  you  will  receive  your  copy  of  the 
ALL-NEW  I960  YEAR  BOOK. 


Union’s  biennial  election  thi* 
week 

Elmer  Brown,  president,  wa* 
re-elected  without  opposition,  a* 
was  William  R.  Cloud,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  three  vicepren- 
dents  returned  to  office  art: 
John  J.  Pilch,  A.  Sandy  Ben* 
and  Joe  Bailey 
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Daily  Reverts 
b  All-Day, 

5  Editions 

Sioux  City,  la. 

The  Journal-Tribune  Pub- 
lislung  Company  has  announced 
thjt  beginning  June  1,  it  will 
to  what  is  known  as  an 
jlnUy  newspaper,  publishing 
Itt  editions,  beginning  at  mid- 
and  through  3  p.m. 

The  publication  will  be  known 
utheSwuar  City  Journal.  Since 
1942,  the  morning  editions  have 
md  known  as  the  Sioux  City 
[oomal  and  the  evening  editions 
u  the  Joumal-T  rilmne. 

.tecording  to  W.  R.  Perkins, 
,;jisher,  this  change  was  made 
uanuch  as  practically  all  fea- 
ijre!  appeared  in  both  news- 
iipen  and  there  was  practically  j 
fl  duplication  in  circulation.  i 

Eitire  Personnel  to  Be  Used 

Ihe  move  will  make  it  pos- 
ible  for  the  Journal-Tribune' 
Pibliihing  Company  to  use  its 
‘ntire  personnel  to  put  out  one 
tfspaper  on  an  all-day  basis. 
Prior  to  the  consolidation  of 
:iieie  two  papers  in  1942,  the 
:ioox  City  Journal  was  known 
u  ao  all-day  newspaper. 

There  will  be  no  change  in 
idrertising  rates  nor  mechani- 
al  requirements.  The  Sioux  City 
Sunday  Journal  will  continue 
to  be  issued  as  before. 


Court  Orders 
Tax-Exempt 
List  in  Fall 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  Lockport  Union-Sun  & 
Journal  has  won  a  decision  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  which  re¬ 
quires  the  county  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  publish  detailed 
lists  of  tax-exempt  properties. 

The  state’s  highest  court  re¬ 
versed  a  lower  court’s  ruling 
that  the  1904  law  permitted 
only  summaries  of  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  to  be  published  as  legal 
notices. 

Several  upstate  communities 
have  been  taking  advantage  of 
the  previous  decision  to  publish 


abbreviated  lists.  In  one  county 
the  cost  of  printing  the  sum¬ 
mary  was  $134,  as  against 
$2,650  for  publishing  the  com¬ 
plete  schedule. 

The  court  test  was  instituted 
by  the  local  newspaper  after  the 
Niagara  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  beginning  in  1955,  pub¬ 
lished  statements  listing  only 
totals  in  each  category  of  tax- 
exempt  properties.  For  over  50 
years  the  board  had  published 
tabulations  listing  each  exempt 
property. 


Out  of  ‘Pulpit’ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

After  26  years  as  religion 
editor  of  the  Post-Standard, 
Ernest  J.  Bowden  laid  down  his 
pen  on  Sunday.  His  column, 
“Pulpit  to  Pew,”  appeared  reg¬ 
ularly  since  June,  1934. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


WE  HAVE  sound  buyers  for  Southern 
dailies  .  .  .  ready  to  move.  Would  be 
Klad  to  discuss  these  with  you  in  i 
confidence.  Newspaper  Service  Co..  I 
Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Dr,,  Panama  City, 
Florida. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suite  600-601.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Anneles  28.  California. 


Philip  Kinsley,  79, 
OfChirago  Tribune 

Chicago 

Philip  Kinsley,  a  Chicago 
Trftitne  reporter  for  a  third  of 
» century,  died  May  20  in 
Ennston  Hospital.  He  would 
hwbeen  80  on  June  17. 

Mr.  Kinsley  retired  March  1, 
IMI,  on  completion  of  his  last 
aspiment,  a  three-volume  his- 
■*y  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
100  years.  His  reporting 
tjner  began  with  the  Iroquois 
Miter  fire,  Dec.  30,  1903. 

I#  1909  he  joined  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  working  in  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  and  later 
fur  the  Son  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Etsminer.  He  returned  to  the 
Tribone  in  1918. 


Ijniversily  Trustee 

Philadelphia 
Jtlter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
^publisher  of  the  Philadel- 
^  Inquirer  and  president  of 
“J^le  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
7*  **«cted  a  term  trustee  of 
^University  of  Pennsylvania. 

[EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER 


WE  KNOW  CAUFORNIA  and  Arizona 
newspapera  and  their  owners — and  they  | 
know  us.  If  you  want  to  buy  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Arizona  newspaper  property, 
let  us  show  you  how  our  personal  | 
service  operates.  GABBERT  &  HAN¬ 
COCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  River-  l 
side.  California. 

★  ★  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30  ! 
years'  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  626  Market  St.,  San  Fran-  ! 
cisco  5,  California. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2284  Eaat  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone  KEyatone  3-1861. 


ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  Properties 
Dean  Sellers,  626  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ari¬ 
zona.  Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust  Go. 


SUCCESSFUL,  70-year.old  controlled 
circulation  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2, 
building  and  equipment  appraised  at 
over  $90,000.  Downpayment  $20,000. 
Owner  retiring.  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N,  C. 

10-Year  circulation  records  of  all 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES 
have  been  compiled  as  part  of  our 
research  service.  This  summary  and 
advertising  linage  records  available. 

Vernon  V.  Paine, 
newspaper  broker  representative 
P.O.  Box  266  Upland,  Calif. 

TWO  GOOD  Florida  Weeklies  in  the 
$35,000  to  $40,000  gross  range.  Rest  of 
reasons  for  selling.  Johnson  and  Lynch, 
Brokers,  Newfield,  New  York.  Phone 
4-7778. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

IOWA  WEEKLY.  GROSSING  $140,000, 
price  $110,000  with  29%  cash  down. 
Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kansas. 


PA.  Bi-Weekly  $  75,000* 

NEW  ENG.  Met-.Suburban 

Weekly  35.C00* 

EAST  Nafl  Trade 

Journal  16.000* 

S.E  2  weeklies  & 

Job  110,000* 

FLA.  Met-.Suburban 

Weekly  8.000* 

N.W.  .Small  Daily  125.000* 

S.E.  Met-Weekly  42.000* 

S.E.  Trade  Journal  17,500* 

MID  ATL.  Weekly  20,000* 

•Terms 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 

Atlanta 

OhicaKo  Pleaiie  addreas : 

New  York  1182  W.  Peachtree 

San  Francisco  Atlanta  9,  Ga. 

Business  Opportunities 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  man  with 
experience  but  only  $5000  capital  to  get 
>  into  the  weekly  newspaper  business 
for  himself.  Johnson  and  Lynch, 
Brokers,  Newfield,  New  York.  Phone 
4-7778. 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

'  MR.  PUBLISHER— Tired  of  carrying 
j  the  full  load?  Ambitious  wire  service 
I  editor,  31,  wants  to  invest  in.  operate, 

I  eventually  own  western  small  daily  or 
j  large  weekly.  Bo.x  2223,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 

I  Loans  and  Financing 

LOANS  NEGOTIATED— $200,000  and 
up,  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SERVICE,  P.  O  Box  3182, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Circulation  Consultants 

MR.  PUBUSHER: 

I  Does  your  circulation  manager  need 
'  help  and  advice?  As  a  circulation 
j  analyst  and  councilor  with  20  years’ 
I  experience  in  the  metropolitan  and 
small  newspaper  field,  let  me  analyse 
I  your  problems  and  train  your  present 
personnel  to  increase  sales  and  improve 
i  delivery  service.  Box  2219,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SEliVICES 


Press  Engineers 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Elatablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person-  | 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  ' 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  i 


YOU  CANT  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir¬ 
ginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'HON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif,  j 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience! 
Valuations  of  newspapers,  sul^idiaries. 
television,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax 
and  other  purposes.  More  than  200  I 
in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive  ' 
reports  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired,  i 
Qualified  expert  court  witness.  I 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y.  i 


VERY  STRONG  CHAIN  California  : 
semi-weeklies  with  primary  coverage.  , 
reader  and  advertiser  acceptance  in  6 
cloee-by  incorporated  cities.  Volume 
octupM  last  4%  years.  Immediate  a.m. 
daily  potential  for  amply  financed,  able 
buyer  vrith  $2  to  $3-million  gross  in 
2  to  3  years  assured  to  competent  pub- 
li.sher.  For  sale  by  owner,  $l-miIlion 
cash.  Will  retain  interest  with  guar¬ 
anteed  dividend  if  right  buyer  desires. 
Solid  gold  mine  for  solid  purchaser. 
Establish  your  professional  and  finan¬ 
cial  comi>etence  in  first  inquiry  if  in¬ 
terested.  Box  2125,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

D  I  A  L  G  R  A  M 

(1)  East  Michigan  weekly  grossing 
$20,000  and  poised  for  explosive 
growth.  Modest  down  payment.  An 
unu.Hual  chance. 

(2)  New  England  weekly  grossing 
$50,000  plus;  strong,  growing  property 
in  a  fine  town.  About  $25,000  down 
handles. 

DIAL,  15  Waverly,  Detroit  3.  Michigan 
HIGH  NET 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 

Northern  California  paid  weekly, 
$266,000.  Net  $60,000.  30%  down,  bal¬ 
ance  out  of  depreciation.  One  of 
America’s  prime  areas  in  which  to 
live  and  do  business.  Don  C.  Matchan, 
c/o  The  Krause  Co.,  130  Main  St,, 
Los  Altos,  California. 


NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 
Elreeting-Planning-Repair 
122  Maple  St.,  Islip.  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Electing  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’l.  Mgr. 

Newspaper  Pre«  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9776 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specialising  in  NewspapOT  Prceees. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GBneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 


CHECK  THAT  LETTER  ONCE 
MORE  TO  BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE 
ADDRESSED  IT  TO  THE  COR¬ 
RECT  BOX  NUMBER  I  I  I 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


CompoMing  Room 


INTEItTTFB  MODBL  G4.  wrial  # 
awmr  Ifi.OOO,  I  full  90-clianneU,  1  72- 
ehannal,  gas  pot,  qnaddar,  pedestal 
baaa,  azoalleatt  eondraon,  can  be  seen 
naming,  Mattta  Preaa,  BellevUle,  New 
Jeraeg,  PLymooth  9-0600. 


L.  &  B.  HEIAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the 
man  who  uses  them.”  $M.50  to  $97.60. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature.  I>.  &  B.  Sales  Go.,  Box  660, 
Piu>nes  27  and  96,  EUkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 


Photoengraving 


ELISCHOGRAPH  engraving  machine 
(Consolidated  Inteimational  Co.)  :  elec¬ 
tronic  engraving  on  plastic  or  metal : 
66  line  screen;  Model  K-160;  like  new; 

t4,600;  available  now.  Daily  Record, 
t.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 


Louis  1,  Missouri. 

Press  Room 


CHIPPING  BIXX3KS  ali  siM  diameter. 
Scott  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller,  $3,260. 
A  O  motor  press  drives  all  sizes. 

Sail  arms  for  semi-plats  units. 


Qaartsr-paca-foldars. 

Gao.  Oxftnrd,  Beet  906,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Use  Rcrtet  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  timet  @  70c;  2  ®  80c; 
1  (S  95c.  Add  25e  for  Box  Service. 


JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  ®  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

SI.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wsdsosdoy,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

Llnet 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Time 

Timee 

Timet 

Timee 

Timet 

564 

$560 

$476 

$448 

$414 

$370 

282 

320 

272 

256 

237 

2U 

141 

190 

161 

152 

140 

125 

70 

U5 

98 

92 

85 

75 

35 

70 

60 

56 

52 

46 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1475  Broadway,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phono  BRyant  9-3052 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


GOSS  2-unita,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
22%"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  cyl¬ 
inder,  end  feed,  60  H.P.  AC,  C-W 
drive,  2-CAPGO  fountains.  Available 
Now. 


LINOTYPES 


DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular,  2 
to  1  model,  30  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive, 
1-color  fountain,  complete  stereotype. 
Available  Now, 


Model  36  Wide  Mixer,  No. 
2/90—2/72—4/84  Manzineo— 6 
Mold  Blower — Mohr  Saw — ESeat 
— Feeder — A.C.  Motor 


GOSS  3-units,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
22%"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  cyl¬ 
inder,  end  fe^.  76  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drive, 
3-CAPCX)  fountains.  Available  Now. 


Model  30  Mixer,  No.  61986 

Model  14 — No.  49S84 — Swing  Kayboard 


DUPLEIX  24-page,  standard  tubular,  2 
to  1  model,  60  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive,  2- 
oolor  fountains,  complete  stereotype. 
Available  Now. 


LUDLOW  221^  ems,  electric  «  , 
,  cabinets,  one  super  surfscer  It  a  ij 

g  Franklin  Gothic;  24  to  72  So  rltS 

1  Heavy;  24  to  72  Medium  Gob2u 
Gothic;  48.  60.  72  Tempo  MsekTi 
No.  66786  48.  60  'Temiw  Heavy;  72  pt. 

00—6  molds  84  pt.  Caps. 

EScctrie  Pot  ,  ° 

I  LUDLOW,  gas  pot.  one  cabiasL  I  a 
]  12  Temiio  Medium;  6  to  IJ 
j  Light;  6  to  12  Temio  Light;  g  w, 

Bodoni  Modern  Roman;  assorted  I  s 
ig  Kayboard  Pt-  Oothic  Faces. 

:  APEX  PRINTING 

!  MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

I  210  ESizabeth  St. 

I  New  York  12,  N.  Y.  WOrth  MTl 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newsi>apor  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Satiooy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 
poplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


PRESSES 


S2-PAGE  (jOSS  double  width  decker, 
color  hump,  62"  web  up,  20,000  copies/ 
hour,  bbcodlent  condition.  Available 
late  summer.  $1219,500.  Publisher,  News, 
Buena  Park,  California. 


GOSS  single  width,  4-decker,  32  pages 
capacity,  28-9/16  cut-off,  verticle  drive 
to  upper  decks  on  opposite  side  from 
regular  gear  drive.  Control  panel,  drive 
and  smaller  motor  for  lifting  rolls, 
two  portable  color  fountains,  go  with 
machine.  An  excellent  printer.  May 
be  seen  in  operation.  Priced  at  only 
$26,000.  Beckley  Newqmpers,  Beckley, 
West  Virginia. 


DUPLEX  METROPOUTAN  28-9/16* 
Up  to  21  Units — 6  Color  Cylindora — 6 
Folders  with  Upper  Formera — 6  Drives 
— Ehid  Feed  or  oa  Subetmeture  with  8 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of  M»- 
chanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Post-Diapatch. 


SEE  IT  IN  OPERA'nON 
12  Page  2-1  Duplex  Tubular  wHk  i 
plete  Stereo — Color  Reveriaa  i 
fountains,  ibetra  Folder — $IO,OM. 


J.  WEI9S  PRINTERS 
26  Bruen  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


SCOTT  MUL'n-UNTT  22%" 

Ul?  to  18  Units — 4  Reversible  vrith 
Color  Cylindeim— 6  Heavy  Duty  Folders 
with  C-H  Conveyors — 3  Arm  Reels— 
Trackaige  and  Tuiptables.  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler. 


IFanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSB 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
_MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


HOE 

6  UNIT  PRESS 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  28-9/16* 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  Located 
Knoxville  Journal. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

69  E  42  St.  New  York  17  OXfoidl-IM 


6  Supenspeed  Straight  Line  Units 
2  Double  Folders  22%*  cutoff 

Steel  Cylinders  &  Roller  Bearings 
Substructure  &  Roll  Stands 
2  Full  Automatic  Motor  Drives 
AC  220  volts 


6  UNIT  DUPLEX  WANTED :  Justowriter,  Reeorte  « 

METROPOLITAN  22%"  Reproducer  with  7%  peint  asemUa 

Double  Folder— AC  Drive.  Located  ^Tefa<».  A^  i 

Oharl^te  nI^  hner.  Box  1926,  Editor  *  PohliilMr. 


8  UNIT  HOB  22%* 

With  Reversible  Unit— Color  Oylinder 
3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — AO  Drive- 
Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jacksonville 
TLmee-Union. 


Unotypee — Intertypee— Ludieoi 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIYB 
87  Warren  St.  New  York  1,  N.  f. 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  Inc. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


8  UNIT  HOB  22%" 

With  Color  Oylinder — End  Fed — AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  6-unit  Scott  newspaper 
press  with  22%*  cut-off,  two  folders, 
two  color  cylinders,  G.  E.  Control 
panel  and  drive.  Each  unit  has  Scott 
3-arm  reels  with  Jones  tension.  40-80 
page  press.  Stereotype  equipment  in¬ 
cluded.  MUST  SEK^L.  MAKE  OFFER 
ON  ALL  OR  PART. 

(Subject  to  prior  sale) 


8  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

Ibid  Fed — AO  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa. 


CASH  ! ! 

Immediately  for  your  plant  or  iodMl. 
ual  item.  A  call  or  letter  will  rmht 
prompt  action.  Oscar  lanello,  tit 
Elizabeth  Street,  New  York  (3t7  U. 
worth  6-0070. 


2  UNIT  HOB  2t%" 

Ebid  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
861  Howard  Skreet 
San  Francisco  3,  California 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
Ebrlanger,  Ky. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSn 
TYPESETTING  MACHIMB 
TELETYPBSETTBR  BQUtPlIBfT 
Ludlows — Blredo — Mat  BoUm 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


Goss  4  and  6  unit  prsaiss,  roil  arms 
each  ead  of  preos,  one  on  substrocture 
witii  2  color  eylindera,  7S%"  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 


20  PAGE  DUPLES  'TUBULAR 
CkMnplete  Stereo— AC  Drive.  Located 
Lynn,  Masa. 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
(Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  Oty  6,  Mk 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  908  Boiss,  Idaho  ; 


WANTED:  S-pags  Duplsx  or  Qwlf 
b^.  Advise  serial  No.  and  wha  ti^ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Wstta  H 
N.  4tb  at.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


8  PAGE  TUBULAR  TOP  DECK 
Reversible  Couple— Complete  with  Roll 
Arm  Braclceta,  Oompensatora,  etc. 
NEW  1968.  Located  Midland,  Texas. 


DUPLEX  twin  units.  Model  E  web- 
perfecting  flat  bed ;  16  page  standard 
or  32  page  tabloid ;  units  (Hierate  sep¬ 
arately  or  twinned:  half  or  quarter 
fold;  excellent  condition;  $25,000  at 
our  plant;  available  now.  Daily  Record, 
St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 


WANTED — One  used  Capeeo  por^ 
color  fountain.  Contact  Inamsilai 
Publishing  ComiMUiy,  Anderses,  Sem 
Carolina. 


2— MODEL  A  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Serial  Nos.  1271  and  1609.  Located 
Olathe,  Kansas. 


2— MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBIXIS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C.  and  Salt  Ldtke 
aty,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE  1 

DUPLEX  PRESS 

DUPLEX — 24  page — 3-8  page  decks. 
Color  Fountain — Complete  Stereotype  j 
— Near  new  Drive  (3  years).  Immedi¬ 
ate  delivery. 

Press  can  be  put  into  operation  in  3 
days  notice. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
HOE  PRINTMASTER 
GOSS  UNITUBE 


PRESSES  OP  EVERY  SIZE. 
RE9UIREMENT  AND  RUDGET 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  1^ 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  IT, 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


LA  TRIBUNE  LTD. 
221  Dufferin  St., 
Sherbrooke,  Quebec 
Canada 


I 


TWO  G-4  rNTERTYPBS 
laUr.  Electric  pot.  AC,^ 
six  pocket  mold  ^sc,  in  gO”. 


60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

condition,  price  and  availshiiny- "T 
Wads.  Argus-Leader.  Sisus  n* 


I  South  Dakota. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  2S, 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing"  and  related  fields. 


Soak 


Circulation 


Ciatsified  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


aiOnATION  MANAGER,  yojin*, 
imbiUous.  required  for  lead-  i 
neiwepaper  off-j>horo  C^rt  | 
SL  iSply  Bo*  2041,  Editor  A  Pxtk- 
iWnf  full  particalan.  Wide-o(>en  1 
for  brisfat  youns  man  with  | 
know-how.  I 


account  representative 

by  top-level  newspaper  sub-  1 
iniorance  company.  Circulation  1 
required.  Must  be  free  to  ' 

5!j  WnMto  Box  21  SO.  Editor  & 


5JS"  Write  Box  2130,  Editor  & 

PdWier- _ 


RBAIi  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  protno- 
tion  minded  Classified  Ad  Manager. 
Growth  and  our  expanmon  program 
created  this  opening.  An  aggressive 
man  or  woman  con  develop  a  desirable 
permanent  position.  Salary  and  other 
benefits  will  be  tsAlored  to  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  qualifications.  Write  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  background.  B.  H.  Rich¬ 
ter,  Advertising  Director,  Texarkana 
Oaxette  and  Daily  News,  Texarkana, 
Arkansas-Texas. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  local  and 
national  advertising  on  fast-growing 
daily,  circulation  20,000.  Daily  and 
Sundur,  Must  have  experience  in  copy 
layout.  State  experience,  personal  data, 
references.  Chart  Area  11.  Box  2009, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 


M  « 


10 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 


wanted  for  small  competi- 
tivt  newspaper.  Reelly 
tough  challenge.  Perform- 
inoe  recognized  and  re. 
warded.  Box  2109,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  .SALESMAN:  Man.  Age 
24-35  with  newspaper  classified  experi-  I 
ence  in  gelling,  servicing  and  develop-  i 
ing  accounts  for  daily  and  Sunday,  I 
31.000  circulation.  Chart  Area  9.  Re-  ' 
ply,  stating  age.  experience  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  expected  to  Box  2216,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  WEST  VIRGINIA  inde- 
l>endent  combination  daily,  Sunday 
newspaper  seeks  capable  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Good  opportunity. 
Write:  Cecil  B.  Highland.  Jr.,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


Correspondents 


EXCELLENT  POSITION 
For  An  Ambitious 
TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


Display  Advertising 


WANTED  I  Experienced  Ad  Man.  30 
to  45,  who  loves  to  sell.  Congenial 
staff.  Beautiful  city  of  17,000,  fine 
climate,  many  benefits  including  in¬ 
surance.  Artists  need  not  apply — we 
want  a  saleanan.  Charles  E.  Barrus, 
Tribune,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. 


YOirNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  on  promo¬ 
tion  and  layouts,  immediately  on  fast¬ 
est  expanding  daily  in  Alaska  Pros 
or  gra^  submit  complete  letter.  Mini¬ 
mum  312i5  weekly  start  plus  incentive 
bonuses.  Air  Mail  to  Rodger  E.  Franck, 
Advertising  Director.  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


Editorial 


(UCCIATION  MANAGER  for  county  | 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer  i 
H  man  who  will  work  part  time  I 
liftrtiting.  Steady  full-time  job  • 
fgr  hinl  worker  who  can  produce  | 
Write  Box  2116,  Editor  &  ' 
PiUidgr. 


CORRESPONDENTS  —  Newsman  may 
earn  extra  money  by  covering  local 
auto  news.  Need  correspondents  in 
Delaware,  Kansas,  Maine,  Wyoming, 
Vermont,  Mimiasippi,  Montana.  Nev¬ 
ada,  North  Dakota.  Automotive  News, 
965  E.  Jefferson,  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 


”11113  is  an  opportunity  that 
seldom  occurs — a  permanent  position 
at  considerably  above  average  renumer¬ 
ation,  on  one  of  the  naUon’s  finest 
and  beet  paid  new8pai>er  advertising 
staffs  —  where  results  are  well  re¬ 
warded. 


EDITOR  OR  ADVERTISINO  SALES¬ 
MAN,  or  combination  man  wanted  by 
MICHIGAN  OUT-OF-DOORS,  prise- 
winning  sportsman’s  monthly  nswspa 
per.  Write  giving  complete  details  rw, 
garding  your  experlenoe,  salary,  ate. 
.  .  .  to  Jamas  R.  Roumaa.  Exeeutlvo 
Director,  Michigan  United  Conaarva- 
tion  CInhs,  P.O.  Box  22S6,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 


niCClATION  MANAGint  for  12,000 
Experienced  manager  or  oppor- 
uaky  for  person  now  holding  an 
klut  eirralation  or  district  man- 
tpwition.  Complete  details  in  letter 
.  L  R.  Van  Aurmen,  Nashua  Tele- 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 


EXPERIENCED  Chicago  Area  Corre¬ 
spondent  wanted  by  eetabliahed  semi¬ 
monthly  trade  paper,  Si>ace  rates  with 
minimum  monthly  guarantee.  Write 
Box  1817,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
OR  TOP  SALESMAN 
Sparks,  Hayward  (California)  Review. 


'THE  man  we  seek  thoroughly  i 
understands  retailing  and  is  able  to  : 
work  closely  with  business  firms,  plan¬ 
ning  advertising  budgets  to  meet  the 
sales  opportunities  month  by  month. 
He  should  also  be  able  to  write  ex¬ 
cellent  selling  copy  and  make  attrac¬ 
tive  layouts.  Every  possible  sales  aid 
is  available  for  doing  a  top-notch  job. 
We  do  not  run  “Specials”. 


RIM  MAN — fast,  experienced  ein>7  edi¬ 
tor,  good  on  heads,  dummying  and 
cleaning  m  beginners’  copy  by  prisa- 
winning  C%art  Area  2  mo^ng  daily. 
Salary  S119-124  range.  Refereneea  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1918,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


OOPYREADER,  experienced:  top  pay 
Midwest  afternoon  metropolitan;  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  benefits.  Box  2007,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 


Unusual  opportunity  for 
s  competent,  promotion- 
minded  man  to  build  a 
top-flight  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion,  Supervisory  and  pro- 
dttotion  ability  important. 


New  Jersey,  6  day  evening 
newspaper,  located  in  fast¬ 
est  growing  County.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  with  salary 
emected  to  Box  2120,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


MANAGERS 

OPENING 

EXPERIENCED  MAN,  aggressive  well 
trained  and  experienced  in  selling 
newspaper  retail  advertising  who  is 
ready  now  to  move  up  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  numager.  Exc^lent  growth  cp- 
portunity.  Chart  Area  2.  Give  personal 
detsuls,  education,  experience,  present 
earnings  in  confidence  to  Box  2024, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  We  wrill  not  contact 
your  present  employer. 


THIS  newspaper  is  a  highly 
.  itrogressive  morning  and  evening  com- 
J  binaticm  of  over  100,000  circulation 
,  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and 
I  major  metropolitan  markets  in  the 
j  South.  A  beautiful  city  in  which  you 
and  your  family  would  enjoy  pleasant 
!  living,  excdlent  climate,  ideal  working 
I  conditions,  five  day  week. 


AIR  MAIL  in  confidence  com¬ 
plete  details  including  age.  education, 
also  personal  information,  experience 
and  present  salary  to  Box  2200,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BBGINNINO  REPORTERS-Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
(Joost.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 
enee,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  ddcago  2,  Illinois. 
GB  6-6670. 


EXECUTIVE 

EDITOR 


AGGRESSIVE,  ASTUTE  circulation 
suiter  for  small,  booming  California 
Must  be  take  charge  man  will- 
V  to  work.  Tremendous  opportunity 
Is  rifht  man.  Strong  on  promotion 
Send  all  first  letter.  Box  2220, 
Utor  k  Publisher. 


FULLY  EXPERIENCEID  A-1  newspa¬ 
per  display  advertiaing  man  who  can 
write,  lay  out  and  sell  advertising  is 
needed  to  fill  a  staff  vacancy.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  a  qualified  man  for 
a  substantial  career  and  future  with  an 
outstanding  small  dty  daily  newspaper. 
A  complete  record  of  experience  of  the 
applicant  is  necessary,  including  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  produced.  Write  to  the 
Adverrtising  Director,  The  Southeast 
Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri. 


IMMEDIA’TE  OPENING  for  young  ex- 
lierienced  display  Salesman  with  the 
desire  to  advance  in  a  group  of  eleven 
daily  newspapers.  Ideal  climate  in  a 
city  of  23,500.  Salary  and  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement.  Reply  in  full  to  R.  E. 
Lea,  Advertising  Director,  Clovis 
News-Journal,  CHovis,  New  Mexico. 


iUKCAN  NEWSPAPER  in  the  Far 
•tot  hu  opening  for  circulation  super- 
'*  <*  zone  manager.  Elxperience  and 
y  Bulitary  service  helpful.  Apply 
™jjw»l,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripee, 
An)  M.  San  Francisco,  California. 


THE 

MAN  WE  WANT 

to  probably  not  looking  for 
s  job.  He  must  have  wide 
rtrner  Home  Delivery  ex¬ 
perience.  and  be  able  to 
b™le  a  large  organiza- 
bon.  Good  staff.  Bxcep- 
bOBally  good  income  and 
Wwtnnity.  Eastern  loca¬ 
tion.  Give  full  details  first 
totter.  Confidential  if  so 
wkL  Box  2038,  Editor 
6  Publisher. 


LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Must 
be  experienced,  strong  on  aelling  end 
layouts.  Afternoon  daily  of  18,000  in 
University  city  of  90,000.  ^eellent 
working  conditions  and  oompeuiy  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  20<M,  Editor  k  PubUsher. 


DISPLAY  AD  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  man  or  woman  now  in  diig>lay 
or  classified.  Lnyout,  copywriting,  ae- 
'  count  servicing.  Salary  commensurate 
I  with  qualifications ;  lucrative  bonus  af- 
I  ter  i>roven.  Top  sooth  coast  Oregon 
I  daily  seenically  located  in  growing  com- 
{  munity.  The  World,  Cooa  Bay,  Oregon. 


Classified  Advertising 


SALESMAN  needed  im- 
for  large  metropolitan  daily 
tos'vl!'  ^  ‘t  least 

ka  iS{*  **Perienoe  in  newspaper  field 
"  "to  consider  experience  Agency 
have  Service  requirements 
yxi  complete  resume  stating 
5  rtatus,  previous  experi- 

S:  *51*17  require  to  Box  2235, 

*  Puhliaher. 

editor  8c  publisher 


ADVERTISING  SALESBIAN  for  11,- 
000  (plus)  A.B.C.  daily  that  for  ten 
years  has  averaged  27,000  inches  of 
local  display  advertising^  per  month. 
Must  be  capable  of  making  good  lay¬ 
outs  and  writing  copy.  Top  salary  in 
comparison  with  coat  of  living  in  this 
area,  plus  bonus  plan,  company  bene¬ 
fits,  congenial  working  conditions.  Give 
full  deUiUs  first  letter.  Wayne  Lanham, 
Advertising  Manager,  News-Herald, 
Borger,  Texas. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily,  60,000.  Must  be  aggree- 
sive,  strong  on  layout.  This  is  a  top 
job  for  a  top  man.  At  least  5  years’ 
experience.  Write  full  detsuls  as  to 
experience,  references  and  background. 
Bex  2207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATTILY  —  DISPLAY  SPACE 
SALESMAN  with  numagerial  experi¬ 
ence.  Ocean  County  Citizen,  Lakewood. 
New  Jersey. 


For  combination  morning,  bundity 
I  and  evening  operation  in  ona  of  tha 
I  Sooth’s  principal  citias.  Combined  daily 
circulation  in  excam  of  80,000.  Sunday 
'  circulation  over  64,000. 

I  ’This  man  will  join  a  team  of  top 
flight  newspaper  executives,  and  vrill 
direct  both  news  and  editorial  func¬ 
tions. 

Hs  should  not  be  under  86  nor  mors 
than  50  to  fit  into  this  position  of 
overall  editorial  responsibility. 

He  must  have  a  Southern  background 
and  he  would  be  batter  able  to  answer 
thie  challenge  If  he  has  held  respon¬ 
sible  editorial  positions  on  Sonthem 
newspspers. 

Write  in  complete  detail  to  Box 
2046,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER^S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Nmnliar  in  Ad  Copy  for  tbowinc 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATKMS 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  wanti:d 


INSTKUCnON 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


Clattified  .^drertWRi 


SPOMB  EDITOR  for  6-day  daily  in 
city  of  17,000.  College  Ki^uate  or 
have  exiierienoe.  Must  have  car.  Send 
resume  and  expected  startinfr  salary  to 
TTie  Hopewell  News,  Hopewell,  Va. 


EDITOR-REIPORTER,  small  city  daily. 
Prefer  college  man,  married,  camera, 
some  experience,  interested  in  civic  af¬ 
fairs.  Box  2108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  OPEai  middle  of  June  for  , 
experienced  woman’s  page  and  society 
editor.  Here’s  a  challenging  opportu¬ 
nity  with  excellent  working  condi-  ' 
tions,  good  pay,  paid  vacation,  hos-  j 
pitalization,  other  fringe  benefits.  Give  > 
full  details  first  letter.  The  News-  ' 
Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio.  I 


UNOTYPE  OPERATOR 
Weekly  Newspaper-New  Jersey 
Box  UOl,  Elditor  &  Publisher 


BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSlRffi 


Photography 


EXPERIENCED  REPOR’TER,  sound 
on  any  beat,  willing  to  hustle  38  hours 
in  Chart  Area  2  city  for  $115-124 
weekly.  Box  2121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  general  news,  police, 
etc.  7,825  ABC.  Blue  Cross.  For  appli¬ 
cation  contact  C.  W.  Utter,  The  Sun.  ' 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  { 


FASHION  reporter.  Pacific  Coast,  200,- 
000  circulation,  state  salary  expected. 
Box  2104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
morning  daily  in  growing  area.  Good  I 
pay.  good  chances  for  advancement.  ' 
Daily  Rocket,  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  I 


HAVE  IMMHDIATE  OPENING  for  , 
experienced  news  (ahotographer  capable  | 
also  of  handling  dark  room  and  Scan-  { 
A-Gravcr.  Have  excellent  ^uipment  j 
and  will  furnish  cameras.  Fine  work-  I 
ing  conditions,  permanent,  good  pay,  | 
hospitalization,  paid  vacation,  other  | 
fringe  benefits.  Give  full  details  ex-  i 
perience,  iiersonal  data  in  first  letter. 
’The  News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


880  Newspapers  Have  EaroU 
Salespeople  and  Exeeutiv* 
In  Parish  Salea-’rrainiai 
Gourss  In  Classified  AdrertStaf 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


Sales  training  provided  by  tke  ba 
ard  Pariah  Course  in  Classified 
Using  shows  ClassiM  pertonsd^ 
to  square  right  up,  to  saslne  3 
solve  sales  problems  they  ? 
coonter.  Classified  salespeople  n  T 
pertly  trained  (at  home— os  nn 
own  ’TIME)  developed  to  inertMi^ 
individual  sales  productioo  sad  Z 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keen  S, 
business.  ^ 


HOME  ECONOMICS  EDITOR,  for  SPOR’TS  EDITOR  for  weekly  located  j  ppoMO’TTON  ASSISTANT  raIai-v  to  The  famed  Parish  Course  (osh  la 
West.  Salary  open.  Bhcperience  first  in  booming  South  Jersey  Shore.  Box  ..q  f  experienced  man  Leading  *"  existence)  has  proved  liset  Ub 
letter,  strictly .  confidential.  Box  2105,  !  ^25.  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  Silly.  hi^y  ^m^Uve  mrtr^liUn  I  ‘  ““y-  thoroughly,  ssd  » 

Editor  &  Publisher.  i - -  - - - - -  —  _  .  .  .  -  .  trama  - V — . 


OIOW  OF 
uiM.  «bo 
luSlAGER 

u  tttrgeti. 
ta  ton' 
i  Inf  ten  mt 
I  isMlIest  re: 
i^slastisl 
STioN,  I 


SCHOOL  EDITOR  to  handle  daily  edu¬ 
cation  page  for  afternoon  paper  in 
small  university  city.  Either  man  or 


ra°p'Ker"  prefe?rii!"AltolSimrat‘'°^^  '  EDI’TOR.  usp  camera 


- - - - i  CRart  Ar«"  T  S^mr  adminisUaUve  !  begi^ers-taeJS 

SPORTS — General  assignment  reporter  |  reeponsibilitiee.  Tell  all  in  complete  ]  refreohes  experienced  perecBsaL 

DAILY  NEWS  resume,  including  present  salary.  Staff  „  ,  ..  _ _ .j.  r.- 

Worland,  Wyoming  knows  atout  opening.  Box  2039,  Editor  :  the  Parieh  Course  to  |l 

- 4  Publisher.  y®?  }9  •'“h  tn™Wfr.  hdika 


Some  general  news.  Small  daily.  Be-  |  \yRixiNG _ LAYOUT 


resume  and  references  to  Paul  W.  , 

Jones,  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune,  Bowling  |  H'nner  ok.  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times 
Green,  Ohio. 


j  Southern  California  daily  cffers  inter- 

— - —  I  WOMAN’S  EDITOR  for  growing  i  esting  opportunity  for  skilled  promo-  :  Enroll  as  many  of  your  stall  nn 

WOMAN  EDITOR  WANTED :  For  a  I  30.000  daily.  Need  a  “pro”  who  can  j  tion  writer  in  circulation  and  adver-  i  want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW 

woman’s  fraternal  magazine.  Prefer  i  broaden  appeal  of  woman’s  section  be-  Using,  radio  spots,  merchandising  copy.  Your  only  investment  in  this  2(ljisM 


Put  the  Parish  Courss  to  «sd  Is 
yon  now  to  slash  turnover, 
job  interest  and  saUsfacUra  SM^ 
velop  professional  pride— all  «b|||  | 
helps  you  develop  mors  CDiaM 
fastor. 


Your  only  investment  in  this  2(|, 


one  with  experience  as  woman’s  editor  yond  club  news  and  social  note«  and  coverage  merchant  group  meetings  and  |  sales-boosUng  Course  is  $6(  et^  8w 


of  small  city  or  big  town  newspaper,  who  can  create  a  ’’modem  living”  general  special  events.  Prefer  man  in  the  names  now  or  writs  f«  4 
Fraternal  magazine  or  news  house  or-  I  section.^  Good  opportunity  for  assistant  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years.  Send  scripUve  brochure, 
gan  experience  acceptable.  Experienced  i  woman’s  editor  or  city-side  woman  resume,  samples,  present  salary  and 

general  news  reporter  might  qualify,  with  ideas  and  drive.  List  present  expected  salary.  Box  2011,  Editor  and  SCHOOL  I 

Permanent  position  at  good  salary,  salary  and  describe  your  ideas  of  what  I  Publi^er  U<^\A/AD 

Must  live  in  Mid-west  town  of  pub-  woman’s  section  should  include  or  j  _ [ _ _  i  nvJWAp 

lication.  Box  2129,  Editor  &  Publisher,  achieve.  Send  tear  sheets  of  past  work.  '  '  ASSOCIA’TES, 

- Box  3242,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Oil  INDUSTRY 


WOMAN’S  BDI’TOR  —  Chart  Area  2 
daily-Sunday  seeks  man  or  woman. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  BDITOR 


OIL  INDUSTRY 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCaA’TES,  INCDRPORATD 


maybe  now  withering  on  progressive  on  one  of  best  small  city  dailies.  Ideal 


Classified  Advertising  Hful  ss— 
Servicea  for  Newspapers  Sines  IM 


paper,  who  bubbles  with  feature  ideas.  '  climate.  Air  Mail  experience.  C.  E.  Rapidly-expanding  world-wide  oil  com- 


is  quick  to  exploit  spot  news,  to  head  i  Philliiw,  Chronicle,  Santa  Paula,  Cali-  l»ny  seeks  mature  writer  with  maga- 


2900  N.  W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  FU4 
Oxford  1-8881 


staff  of  3.  Salary  open.  Send  refer¬ 
ences.  clips,  tell  all.  Box  2122,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


fornia.  zine  and/or  metropolitan  newspaper 

- editorial  experience  and  understand- 

WOMAN  REPORTER  for  feature  work  “J  co^rate  pt^lic  relations.  Some 


and  as  assistant  to  woman’s  editor  spe^hwritinsr.  Lifetime  care^  oppor- 


Linotype  School 


AMBITIOUS  young  man  whose  inter-  on  metropolitan  area  daily.  Experi-  .  location.  Send  r^ume  i 

eets  are  in  editing  rather  than  writing,  once  preferred.  Box  2243,  Editor  &  with  letter  offering  ref er^ces  and^l- 
Excellent  (H>portunity  for  the  right  Publisher.  ary  range.  Box  2233,  Editor  &  Pub- 

man  with  some  experience  in  editing  .  Iisher. 

and  headline  writing.  Good  working  Free  Lance 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCH(X>L 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Lanotype,  Intertype  InstreetiH 
Free  Information 


and  headline  writing.  Good  working 
conditions  in  ideal  community,  (iood 


pay  and  top  fringes  for  a  man  who  |  FREE  LANGESISI  Sell  your  photos  to  ! 
ehwienge  _  present  staffers^  with  i  the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 


'^rite  Box  2209,  ^itor  &  |  company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 


ruDiianer.  :  jjg  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap- 

““  tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 

CITY  EDI’TOR  for  25.000  daily  in  fast  i  Pictures,  161  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  eiecutive  personnel. 


Administrative 


Artists— Eartoonitlt 


growing  Virginia  suburb  of  Waging-  - — - - - - -  -  ■  ■ -  j  ....  .  ,  z 

ton  D.  C.  Must  have  desk  and  assign-  Instructors  '  Administrative  I  j4rtists  '  •t^artoonuu 

ment  experience.  Ideal  spot  for  bright,  j  - - - 

imaginative,  assistant  city  editor  w'ho  WAniTTv  TvrTcivmin?  iriaif  kir-i,  I _  .  SOMEXINE  SOMEWHERE  needs  tti 

wants  to  move  up.  List  present  salary,  school  journalism  classes  fall  semes-  G®f^AL  MANAGER— strong  on  ad-  versatile  services  of  cartoonist,  uto 
Early  reply.  Write  or  phone  Roger  “r^^n-S^us^ch  ngTn  spring  haH  !  advertising  and  pro^tions  mss.  fc 

Farquhar,  Northern  Virginia  Sun.  Ar-  ot  fuH  ^  Ne^pa^  or  Meh  schMl  penence.  ideas,  enthusiasm,  Jl.  Bb 

lington,  Virginia.  :  teaching  ex%rie3  S^u^^^^^^  !  ^rea  12.  Box  2016,  Editor  &  Publirfier.  ,  2222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_  I  sential;  can  do  graduate  work.  School  i 

CXJNNEXTTKnjT  AFTERNOON  DAILY  i  of  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa,  '  qTATWAPT  ASSTFSTANTI  Consistent  Lirculation 

nee^  suburten  reporter  with  news  I  Iowa  City.  Iowa.  i  record  of  increased  business,  revenue,  cnisT  n  ciTPwnvTunp  a  n. 

writing  _expenence.  Car  required.  Good - -  1  .  ni,--  ,„„ntv  venrs’  all  donartments  FlBld)  SUPERyiSOK^.  8  ^  * 


Farquhar,  Northern  Virtfinia  Sun,  Ar- 
linjfton,  VirKinia. 


Circulation 


EXPEMENCED  REPORTER  for  5,000  1  Box  2208,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Daily  in  Chart  Area  6  who  has  ability  I 

and  desire  for  immediate  promotion  Mechanical 

to  desk.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  i 

2240,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  ASSISTANT  FORF.MAN—wookI 


ative,  informative,  or  journalistic  ministrator.  Fine  references.  Seek  chal- 
writing.  Must  have  publication  record,  lengel  Box  2013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLA 
pikitor.  B: 
uperien 

Conn 
tin.  Editoi 


FIELD  SUPERVISOR.  8  yisri’  * 


INDIANA  DAILY  in  city  of  38.0C0  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

seeks  young  sports  editor  to  cover  - - 

top-flight  teams  in  sports-wild  com- 

munity.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Box  k  i  LJ  i 

2224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


a  ^ty.  lowa. _ _  ,  rwrd  of  increased  business,  revenue,  pjguj  SUPERVISOR.  8  ytsri’  * 

rpubliiie^""'***-  !  WANTED:  Experienced  teacher  of  ere- I  ^d  ^  UeTup' to  cir"ctla«rm,;;i^ 

&  Publisher.  I  informative,  or  journalistic  ministrator.  Fine  references.  Seek  chal- 

publication  record.  |  lengel  Box  2013,  Editor  &  PublUher.  i  ^u„d*^Woold  consider  any  pi*ki 
Box  -208,  Editor  &  Publisher.  worthwhile  future.  28  y«rf  m 

- — T - : — - BUSINESS-ADVER'nSING  MANAG-  Presently  employed.  Box  1909,  lib 

IfJecnanicat  1  eR  in  early  50’s.  30  years’  experience  '  g  Publisher. 

'  to  20,000  dailies.  Capable,  conscientious.  -  — - 

ASSISTANT  FOREMAN— weekly  news-  aggressive.  Solid  builder.  References,  j  COMBINATION  CIRCULATION  MLV 
paper  plant  New  Jersey.  Box  2102,  :  Box  2124,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  ACER  and  Classified  Solicitor.  H»» 


COMBINATION  CIRCULA'nON lUV 
ACER  and  Classified  Solicitor.  Has 
Delivery  Specialist.  Also  reeent_Pii» 
graduate.  For  small  daily. 


NPJW  YORK  EXURBAN  Semi-weekly  ! 
(daily  within  year)  seeks  resourceful  ! 
male  reporter-photographer.  Salary  \ 
$65-$75  a  week,  beginners  considered.  , 
Car  essential.  Box  2227,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
Iisher. 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 


NEWS  EDPTOR — Upstate  New  York  | 
afternoon  daily  has  immediate  opening  { 
for  exceptional  man  who  can  take  i^r-  I 
manent  diarge  of  very  high-producing  I 
news  department,  modern  plant.  En¬ 
lightened  management  policy  on  news. 


for  small  six  afternoon  non¬ 
union  daily.  4  machines,  Lud¬ 
low,  Elrod  and  all  auxiliary 
equipment.  Modern  building, 
pleasant  working  conditions. 
Young,  aggressive,  wide-awake 
staff.  Contact:  H.  M,  Rankin, 
Daily  Tifon  Gazette,  Tifon, 
Georgia. 


will  pay  $175  per  week  for  right  man. 
Send  complete  information  to  Box 
2226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAN  SBRiL  NEWSPAPERS  graduate.  For  small  daily,  iww 

Products,  services,  machinery,  to  pub-  anywhere.  Earl  W.  Bond,  rmw 
Ushers.  29  years’  experience  adver-  i  i-3642.  Bradford,  Pennsylvsaia. 

tising,  publisher  of  newspaper  diain.  - - - ZTm. 

Age— 53.  D^ire  Gulf  Coast  states  on  DISTRICT  MANAGER  SH  JO"  _ 
guarantee  plus  commission.  Write  Box  ]  perience  currently  running 
2236,  Editor  &  Publisher.  wants  to  get  back  into  maia 

- - — -  i  Country  department  preferrrt 

nn/’M’M  l/^Tl/"NM  twenties.  Box  2001,  Editor  A  PuNm* 

PRODUCTION  - 

k  i  A  M  A  rn  CAPABLE  OIRCULA'npN 

MANAOtK  BR  with  20  years’  experience  oa 

ropolitan  and  small  newspapw  » 

or  Mechanical  Superintendent.  Top  |  prvkl** 

flight  professional.  Finest  references.  ,  with  ABC*f^ 

Now,  available.  Box  2228.  Editor  &  I  ^ 

Publisher.  Publisher. 


Excellent  family  livability  and  recre-  !  SUPERINTENDENT  for  strong:  semi-  _  _  _  .  .  ~ ^ 

ationj^  advantagre  in  area.  G<^  !  weekly  operation  urprently  ne^ed  due  WANT  SALES?  WANT  pIRBCTTION  ?  Di^ICATEJD  —  hard 

schools,  colleKee.  Summer  oottagre  in  !  to  untimely  death  of  key  man.  Grow-  I  MY  2S  years  as  advertising  manager  lation  Manager — not  arm 

Adirondacka  available  for  employees,  ing  small  city,  6,500,  near  large  metro-  '  of  newH>aper  chain  provides  able  ex-  I  e^st  but  able  ^il<ter  souno^  ^ 

Good  medical  plan,  other  benefits.  We  '  politan  area.  Full  charge,  permanency,  i  perience  to  direct  your  local  or  na-  tion.  Seeks  challenging  ^ 


ing  small  city,  b,&w,  near  large  metro-  '  ot  new^iaper  onain  proviaes  aoie  ex-  egist  ^ 

politan  area.  Full  charge,  permanency,  i  perience  to  direct  your  local  or  na-  tion.  Seeks  challenging  ^tuaj^ 

and  share  profits  in  return  for  reli-  I  tional  staff.  Age  53.  Desire  Gulf  state  1  greesive— excellent 

ability  and  talent.  Write  in  full  to  '  on  guarantee  and  percentage  of  profits  i  where.  Kax\y  40  s.  Box  ^ 

Box  2233,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  only.  Box  2234,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  28, 


situations  wanted 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

^  Clasuficd  tdeertismg 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

Photography 

TkISTANT  Classified  Advertiginpr 

for  >''‘or8  on  combination 

and  evining  newspaper  in 

AAn  ,.lau  onvisklo 


23  in  sellin>r  multiple  insertion 
IZu  contracts.  lsM>kinK  for  a  major 
j  final  move.  Iiocate  anywhere.  Box 
Ss.  *  Tubliaher. 

Ditplay  idvertUing _ 

MOW  OF  nn  ABC  Daily,  16,000  to 
who  needs  an  active  RETAIL 
uMAGER  with  imagination  T  I  know  1 
ucitrietie,  dependabie  Ad  Man  with 
_  ••an’  experience  in  one  of  the 
M  ten  markeU.  Famiiy,  ccliege.  Vet, 
^lent  references.  Wili  consider  oniy 
Zk^antial  position  and  offer.  Write 
go  ton.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

”^PLAY  and/or  CLASSIFIED 
■licitor.  By  phone  and/or  in  person. 
rtPmiENCED  all  phases  1 1  New  York 
nett,  Cbnneeticut,  Massachusetts.  Box 
tut.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TO  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER: —  man 
fully  experienced  advertising  and  cir- 
(^•tioD— with  some  back  shop  experi¬ 
ence  teeks  opportunity  to  prove  pro- 
Min  capacity.  Good  record — age  41. 
Bo  3614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

BKINNER:  have  ambition  but  lack 
e^erknee.  Go  anywhere  for  oppor- 
tnky.  ^x  1942,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  | 

DITOR,  manager  of  New  England  i 
le^,  wants  to  enter  the  daily  field. 
Tep  writer,  reporter,  fair  cameraman, 
hiee^riida  reprint^  regularly,  wants 
bod  jA  with  good  pay.  27,  married, 

1  children.  Vet,  sound  education,  ex- 
edlot  health.  Anywhere.  Box  1901, 
Ulor  t  Publisher. 

VBSATILE  at  41.  widely  experienced 
miader  and  educator.  After  many  | 
dMiriag  operations,  seeks  snbatantial  j 
UMiinitT  to  utilise  writing  and  edi- 
ikiils  (also  photographic,  public 
poking  and  community  relaUons). 
Bdiedioo  considered.  Box  1941,  Elditor 
t  Pibliiher. 

••EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

S'aioaal  clearing  house  for  competent  | 
posanel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  to 
oployer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  HEAD¬ 
LINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency).  6  E. 

<1  St,  N.  Y.  Oxford  7-0728. 

AWARD- Winning  city  Hall  reporter  I 
Mb  challenging  political  writing  job,  ' 
Qeit  Area  6  or  Washington.  J-grad,  I 
nt,  family.  Box  2126,  tklitor  ft  Pub-  I 


MCE  TO  GRASS  ROOTS  —  Imagina-  i 
uw,  eno'getic  newsman  seeks  per-  ' 
OMst  editor,  managing  editor  post  | 
eith  growing  community-minded  small,  > 
sdiim  daily.  In  6th  year  as  deskman  ‘ 
vkh  major  metropolitan  daily.  Nine  i 
lari'  experience  (all  phases)  includes  1 
■oidut  to  editor  county  seat  daily,  i 
W,  tet,  family  man  will  relocate  for  | 
|gK  publisher.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  11,  | 
-  B(a  2107,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  j 

lHhuiESS  WRITER  (and  general  re- 
Wter)  wants  place  on  Southern  daily. 
^  health,  draft  exempt.  Available 
1.  Box  2127,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

writer,  reporter,  with 
”””0.  Do  top  photography  and  have 
Wsont.  Family  man,  now  employed. 
|?*,ia™anent  change  to  Chart  Area 
“■  Aiiilable  after  July  1.  Require 
Box  2123,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

^MfEST,  all-around  A-1  reporter  — 
|2J«.  Box  2111,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

Sy  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE. 
*•»  woman,  22,  experience  on  Miami 
wunu  reporting-feature  writing 
l;  ^*“ly  or  daily.  Can  use  cam- 
B  f*^«hle  July  1.  Box  2110,  Editor 


reporter-photographer,  farm,  : 

fire  and  police  beat  experience,  strong  j 
on  features,  desires  position  on  south-  i 
ern  newspaper.  Darkroom.  Own  car.  : 
Box  2112,  ^itor  ft  Publisher.  |  j 

BEGINNER;  New  York  Metropolitan  I 
area.  Some  college  paper  experience.  ;  1 
Seek  night  job,  go  to  school  days.  I  - 
Must  make  contact  before  June  4.  Box  { 
2239,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I  . 

OOPY  EDITOR  —  Experienced  on  '  1 
rim,  slot,  makeup.  Heavy  hand  on  i  - 
loose  copy.  BA  degree.  References.  |  I 
Prefer  Chart  Area  1,  2.  Box  2206,  i  ' 
Elditor  ft  Publisher.  I  : 

- ( 

EDITOR,  weekly  trade  paper,  ' 

years;  associate  editor  6*/]  years;  | 

wants  daily,  weekly  desk  job  in 
Chart  Area  2.  B.S.  in  journalism, 
single,  49.  Box  2221,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher.  ] 

EDITOR  -  WRITER,  daily,  weekly, 
magazine  experience.  hifA  standard 
editorial  know-how.  Brief  requirements 
salary,  etc.  Box  2232,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

FEATURE  WRITER  —  Reporter  on 
small  daily  wishes  trial  as  feature 
writer.  Box  2241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOW  MUCH  is  it  worth  to  have  the 
best  sports  i>age  in  your  state?  Maybe 
$10,000.  For  $8,000  salary  and  $2,000 
expenses,  you  can  get  the  answer. 
Just  hear  my  ideas  and  look  over  my 
background.  Perhaps  you’ll  like  the 
investment.  Box  2204,  Editor  ft  Pul^ 
lisher. 

JUNE  GRAD.  Michigan  State  coed  J- 
major,  earned  BA  in  3  years.  “B” 
average,  21.  single;  2  years’  part  time 
on  Mid-West  daily,  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  state  politics ;  prefers  news. 

I  feature  writing  Chart  Areas  1  and  2. 

!  Box  2210,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

LUST  ELEJCnON :  Experienced  desk- 
man-rewrite  man,  MU  grad,  33,  avaii- 
adtle.  Box  2203,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  | 

MANAGING  EDITOR  top  trade  tab-  | 

I  loid,  stymied  at  37  and  $650.  Twelve  ; 

'  years  on  dailies.  Box  2216,  Editor  ft 
I  Publisher. 

NIGHT  SPORTS  EDITOR,  Pittsburgh  | 

;  merger  victim.  Seeks  opportunity  in  i 
i  sports,  news  or  feature-women’s  pages  j 
fields  where  makeup,  editing,  respon-  i 
I  sibility  are  challenges.  Likes  typog-  I 
I  raphy,  has  imagination,  makeup  savvy.  ' 

I  Twenty-four  years  of  experience  at  age  I 
j  of  39.  Box  2231,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ; 

OIL  COMPANY  dealer  magazine  edi-  | 

I  tor  seeks  new  challenge  in  journalism,  ' 

;  related  field.  Ex-daily  reporter,  trade 
i  paper  editor.  B.A.  Top  references. 

I  Box  2237,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  TEACHER,  29,  wants  general  report-  I 
I  ing.  Have  samples,  college  work  in 
I  field,  recommendations,  car.  Will  ac- 
I  cept  try-out  period.  Any  area,  prefer 
j  city.  Box  2230,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  ' 

36  YEARS’  EXPERIEINCE  reporting,  i 
features,  editing,  publishing.  Weekly 
,  and  daily.  Want  responsible  job  on  ! 

1  conservative  daily  to  35,000  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Know  English,  spelling,  good 
1  writing.  Strong  on  local  coverage  in-  i 
j  eluding  political,  educational,  civic.  : 

Know  photography.  Fair  public  speak-  | 
I  er.  Prefer  South  or  Midwest.  Inter-  j 
view  desired.  Reasons  for  change  from  . 

!  present  medium  daily  made  known  at 
i  interview.  References.  Write  Box  2205, 

I  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 

25-YEAR-OLD  vet  desires  newswrit-  ' 
ing  experience  under  critical  boss  with  ; 
high  standards.  1  year  36,000  daily, 

2  years  Army  PIO,  top  J-school  gradu-  , 
ate.  Beginner  with  camera,  willing  to  ; 
learn.  Will  travel  anywhere,  includ-  j 
ing  overseas,  for  job  with  quality  pub-  i 
lication.  Box  2211,  Editor  ft  Pub-  I 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

Experienced  top  flight  professional 
with  large  newspaper  background. 
Beat  of  references.  Box  2229,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher, 


Photography 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST  desires  position 
— preferably  with  magazine-tyi>e  pub¬ 
lication — where  photography  is  looked  , 
upon  as  creative  art.  Has  trained  him-  ! 
self  over  many  years  to  look  out  for  | 
the  height  of  action,  for  fore-  as  well 
as  background  interest,  for  the  ab-  i 
sence  of  "lens  lice’’  and  for  lighting  ! 
where  the  direct  flash  assault  is  but  ‘ 
the  last  de^terate  way  out.  Alms  at  ' 
interpretation  in  nevrs  over  and  above 
documentation.  Forte:  Human  interest. 
Could  do  own  column  in  word  and 
bromide  on  local  ’’seens’’.  Sees  stories 
where  others  pass  by.  Knows  how  to 
enliven  dull  themes  by  either  purpose¬ 
ful  direction,  camera  angle,  or  intro¬ 
duction  of  additional  points  of  inter¬ 
est. 

Previous  IJI.P.  bureau  chief.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Willing  to  make  new  start  with 
publication  holding  similar  photographic 
tenets  and  where  the  Leica  is  accepted 
as  the  superior  tool  to  clumsier,  though 
often  necessary  cameras.  Please  write 
to  Box  2131,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  VERSATILE  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  desires  position.  MUST  be  chal¬ 
lenging,  technical,  imaginative,  per¬ 
manent,  and  require  responsibilite.  Box 
2014,  liditor  ft  Publi^er. 

PronuHion— Public  Relations 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSMAN,  B.S.J., 
M.A.,  seeks  teaching  or  publicity  with 
college.  Box  2018,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COLLEGE — Four  years’  reporter,  sec¬ 
tion  editor  on  large  dailies.  Now  pro¬ 
motion  writer  for  major  corporation. 
Seeks  college  public  relations  post.  Box 
2006,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relationa 
and  employee  communications  people 
on  file.  Send  ua  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact: 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St.,  ^icago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-6670. 


EUCPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  large 
and  small  dailies.  Seeks  to  switch  to 
public  relations.  Single,  vet,  34.  Can 
edit,  make-up,  meet  public,  write  bright 
news  and  features.  Sports,  travel  a 
specialty.  Box  2119,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


— aaily  magazine 

DESK  MAN,  swing  shift,  experience,  seeks  o 
1  .“PVt  good  habits.  Chart  Areas  !  reeume  and  clips  a 
’  Box  2114,  ^itor  ft  I^blisher.  I  Editor  ft  PuWishei 

editor  8c  publisher  for  May  28,  1960 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIHED  ADVERTISIN6  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: _ 

COPY: _ 


YOUNG  REPOR’TER— Feature  Writer  ^  I 
— daily  magazine  and  weekly  editor  j 
experience,  seeks  opportunity.  Prompt  !  _ 
reeume  and  clips  available.  Box  2201,  ;  I 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  2 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dailyJ 

ACCOUNT  OF: 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY.  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY _ 

(For  Situations  Wantad  Ads,  Kindly  anelosa  ramrttanea  with  ordar 
taa  Clatsifiad  Advartising  Rata  Box) 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  thew 

Loses  Job  for  betters  ’ 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Funeral  directors,  optome-  school  affairs  through  the  es- 
trists,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.,  tablished  channels  of  the  school  ■ 
claim  it  is  “unprofessional  con-  system.”  \  ^ 

duct”  for  members  of  their  se-  That  is  a  real  muzzle  if  we 
lect  groups  to  advertise  their  ever  saw  one. 
services.  After  a  three-week  trial  Su- 

Now,  the  California  Teachers  perior  Court  Judge  A.  K.  Wylie 
Association  contends  that  writ-  upheld  the  dismissal  comment¬ 
ing  letters-to-the-editor  and  hav-  ing  that  Mr.  Owens  had  ignored 
ing  them  published  in  a  news-  all  codes  of  professional  ethics 
paper  is  also  “unprofessional  and  the  proper  legal  and  orderly 
conduct.”  channels  and  processes  for  at- 

A  junior  college  teacher  has  tending  to  the  public  school  situ- 
been  fired  from  his  job  for  being  ation  in  California.  Judge  Wylie 
critical  of  public  education  and  declared  that  the  letters  unjust-  ^  'X 
the  teachers  association  in  such  ly  and  unfairly  criticized  schools 
letters.  A  Superior  Court  judge  in  the  state,  we  are  told, 
has  upheld  the  dismissal.  Presumably  it  would  have 

All  of  this  sounds  like  thought-  been  all  right  for  Mr.  Owens  to 
control  to  us  when  a  man  can  discuss  California  school  affairs 
lose  his  job  for  expressing  opin-  in  letters-to-the-editor  if  he  had 

ions  contrary  to  the  majority,  been  “just”  and  “fair”  but  not  - 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  “critical,”  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Union  of  Northern  California  is  judge.  serve  i 

fighting  the  case  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Owens  has  received  sup-  Ray 
the  teacher. 


THE  RDURTH  ESTATE 


"Thanks,  Al,  lor  your  comments  on  why  you  struck  out." 


Union  of  Northern  California  is  judge.  serve  a  good  purpose.  Series  on  Espionam 

fighting  the  case  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Owens  has  received  sup-  Ray  Saul,  sports  editor  of  the  *  ™ 

the  teacher.  port  from  the  American  Federa-  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Senti-  Acting  on  a  suggestuB  • 

♦  *  *  tion  of  Teachers  and  at  least  nel,  may  lose  his  side  job  as  a  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  editor  o(i'< 

Social  studies  teacher.  Jack  two  newspapers,  the  San  Jose  basketball  and  baseball  official  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  d- 
Owens,  was  dismissed  by  Lassen  Mercury,  the  San  Rafael  Inde-  because  the  Pennsylvania  Inter-  Tribune  Press  Serriati'j 

Junior  (College  on  the  grounds  pendent-Joumal.  ACLU  states:  scholastic  Athletic  Association  week  distributed  a  seria  ! 
that  five  letters  he  wrote  and  “Should  the  decision  of  the  lower  objected  to  some  columns  he  stones  by  Willard  Edwtiic- 

which  were  published  in  the  court  stand,  then  teachers  in  wrote  critical  of  the  quasi-pub-  scribing  incidents  of  Rnssj! 

Lassen  Advocate,  a  weekly  in  California  would  not  only  be  Re  organization.  espionage  in  the  U.  S.  siitK  a 

Susanville,  Calif.,  constituted  silenced,  but  they  would  be  ex-  ^  1940s.  The  material  for  tii 

“unprofessional  conduct.”  The  pected  to  comply  with  the  Code  „  „  articles  was  gathered  from  A 

letters,  sharply  critical  of  pub-  of  Ethics  of  the  CTA  if  they  Inax  Ihumas  Buys  cial  sources, 

lie  education  and  the  California  wanted  to  retain  their  jobs.”  KerrviUe  (Tex.)  Times  * 

Teachers  Association,  asked  sup-  With  the  assistance  of  the  u-TODviTtf  Cecil  Prince  Dies 

port  for  the  Public  Forum  which  ACLU  California  affiliate,  Mr.  Mqv  Ttmmao  hao  tVio  rHAmorre  X 

at  the  time  was  discussing  edu-  Owens  is  currently  appealing  Max  Thomas  has  acquired  the  Charlotte,  N. 

cation  in  Lassen  Countv.  ^is  case  to  the  District  Court  Her^lle  Times,  an  aftemwn  Cecil  Pnnee,  37,  astute  e: 

According  to  a  reoort  from  Appeals  in  Sacramento.  On  daily,  from  Rankin  Sharkey.  The  tor  of  the  Charlotte  Newt, 
ACLU  Mr  Owens  charged  March  22,  the  five-member  Cre-  publisher  changed  the  May  24,  two  weeks  aft«  unor’ 

autocraev  on  the  nart  of  the  dentials  Commission  of  the  Cali-  paper’s  name  to  Kerrville  Daily  going  surgery  for  a  kidnej  s 
officials  and  the  board  of  trus-  fornia  Department  of  Education  Times.  ment.  His  illness  had  prevraw 

tees  of  Lasin  Union  Lgh  voted  not  to  start  proceedings  Mr.  Thomas  formerly  pub-  hint  from  accepting  the  ^ 
School  and  Junior  College  He  revoke  his  teaching  creden-  bshed  papers  in  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  Delta  Chi  award  for  editor, 
cited  the  fossTpuS  Snt^^  tials.  After  reviewing  the  case.  New  Ibe^a  and  Crowley,  La.  writing.  His  wife 
of  education  because  of  the  the  state  body  apparently  de-  Carroll  Abbott  continues  as  as-  Washington  awards  dinwr 
^wer  of  or^nStTons  such  S  eided  he  was  not  guilty  of  un-  sociate  publisher  of  the  Times.  his  place, 
the  CTA  and  other  groups.  In  professional  conduct, 
one  of  the  letters  he  wrote:  “The  ♦  ♦  • 

teachers  sit  on  committees  and  Three  other  instances  of  peo- 
are  counted  for  publicity  pur-  pie  running  afoul  of  rules  pro  ^ 

poses,  but  ‘educators’  sit  at  the  hibiting  communicating  witl  v  »  J  ^  a  K  m  j  i 

controls  making  the  world  safe  the  press  have  come  to  E&P’s  AT  T  \ 

for  their  kind.  Teachers  are  attention.  AAI  .1  .1^.1  xl  xl  I  .#17.1%. 

given  such  dubious  crumbs  as  A  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  ^ ^ 

tenure,  minimum  salary  laws,  policeman,  head  of  the  West- 

and  insurance  programs.”  Chester  County  police  associa-  I  ^  ■ 

When  proceedings  for  Mr.  tion,  was  suspended  after  the  NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SAIB 

Owens  dismissal  were  under-  commissioner  found  him  gruilty  .||v  KinA/CDABBDC 

way,  the  school  board  asked  the  of  giving  information  to  news-  DAH.T  NEttSPAPcRS 

Personal  Standards  Commission  papers  about  the  local  traffic  EVALUATIONS  *  FINANCIAL  ADYISBtt 

of  the  CTA  to  appoint  an  ex-  mess  and  police  promotion  sys-  I 

pert  panel  to  study  the  tern.  I 

The  panel  censured  him  con-  A  professor  lost  his  job  on 
eluding  that  he  had  violated  the  faculty  of  the  Universitj 

four  parts  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  Illinois  after  parents  pro 

of  CTA,  including  Section  IV  tested  his  assertion  in  a  lettei 

7-f  which  declares  i.  “He  (the  to  the  campus  newspaper  thai 

professional  teacher)  conducts  pre-marital  sex  relations  could 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAUY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISBtS 


WASHINGTON  •  1625  Eye  St.,  N.W.  •  NAtional  ,j 

NEW  YORK  •  60  East  42nd  Street  •  MUrray  Hill  1-VTl 


EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER  f or  Mty  2«,  I 


Is  your  best  sports  writer  best  read? 

The  color  and  drama  of  athletics  are  potent  circulation  builders  for 
your  newspaper ...  if  your  sports  stories  are  read!  It’s  no  coincidence 
that  the  best  sports  stories  on  the  best  sports  pages  in  the  best  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world  are  set  in  Linotype  Corona.  For  Corona,  especially 
designed  for  newspaper  use,  is  easy  to  read,  with  maximum  speed  and 
maximum  pleasure.  Readability  builds  readership  . . .  and  readership 
builds  circulation  and  linage. 


Dress  right . . .  with 


LINOTYPE  0  corona 


in  U.S.A. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


TOP  HONORS  FOR  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  REPORTER.  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  writer  Woody  Klein  (right)  receives  citatiM' 
emblematic  of  the  James  Wright  Brown  Memorial  Plaque  from  Prof.  John  Hohenberg  (left)  of  Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  on  May  12th  in  New  York.  Prof.  Hohenberg  is  chairman  of  the  awards  committee  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Clri. 


Woody  Klein  of  the  World-Telegram  and  Si 

Woody  Klein  moved  into  New  York’s  tough-  Woody  Klein’s  series  attracted  wide  reader* 
est,  tawdriest  slums.  For  over  a  month  he  ship,  forced  extensive  crackdowns  on  “slum- 
lived  there  .  .  .  learned  there.  Then  he  wrote  lords”  and  led  to  a  program  of  correctives 
the  series  that  ran  in  The  New  York  World-  legislation. 

Telegram  and  Sun  .  .  .  the  series  that  on  May  We  salute  Woody  Klein.  Equally  important,, 
12th  was  voted  the  James  Wright  Brown  we’re  proud  to  publish  stories  that  get  action,, 
Memorial  Plaque,  by  the  New  York  chapter  in  the  public  good  .  .  .  stories  that  justify  the< 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  for  distinguished  repor-  words  on  our  masthead:  “Give  Light,  and  the 
torial  achievement.  People  Will  Find  Their  Own  Way.” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NIW  YORK  .  WerW-rWagrom  4  Hm  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citiim-Jownel  DBLVER  .  .  .  Rode,  Mountain  Nowi  EVANSVOU 

CUVMANO . Prou  and  Nawt  ONONNATI  .  .  .  Poll  «  Tmni-Slar  BIRMINOHAM  .  .  .  Pod-Horo/d  HOUSTON 

PfmSUROH . Prau  KB4TUCKY  ....  Kaniudr,  addion  MEMPHIS . Prau-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH 

MOIANAPOUS . Tiowf  CinemnoU  Poil  4  TioMt-Star  MEMPHIS  .  .  Commtrtiol  Appaof  ALBUQUERQUE 

SAN  PRANOSCO  .  .Nawi-Coll  Su/Min*  KNOXVILLE . Nawt-Sanlinai  WASNH46TON  ....  Doily  Nawt  El  PASO 

*Affi/iatad 

AdvartMnfl  Popttwnt  ...  230  Park  Avaaaa.  Naw  Yarfc  CIty-Chkaia  San  FranaiKa  Lat  Angalaa  OatraH  OncinnaH 


